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TO CALL HER MINE. 



CHAPTEE L 

ON AN ISLAND, 

*I WILL now,* said the German, 'read your statement over, and 
you can sign it if you like. Eemember, however, what your 
signature may mean. As for what I shall do with it afterwards, 
that depends on many things.' 

* Do what you like with it,' replied the Englishman, slowly and 

huskily. * Send it to the police in London, if you like. I don't 

care what becomes of it, or of myself either. For I am tired of 

it ; I give in. There ! I give in. No one knows what it is like 

' until you actually come to fight with it.' 

He' did not explain what *it' was; but the other seemed to 
understand what he meant, and nodded his head gravely, though 
coldly. * It,' spoken of in this way, is generally some foe to man. 
If toothache, or earache, or any ordinary physical evil had been 
meant, that German, or any other German, Frenchman, Bussian, 
or Englishman, would have nodded his head with a sympathetic 
murmur. Since there was no murmur, therefore there was no 
sympathy. 

The two men were, as you will presently admit, a most curious 
couple to look upon, set among most remarkable surroundings, if 
only there had been any spectators or audience to watch and admire 
them. The scene — none of your conventional carpenter's scenes, 
but a grand set scene — was, if possible, more interesting than the 
couple in the foreground. For in front there stretched the sea- 
shore, the little waves lapping softly and creeping slowly over the 
level white coral sand ; beyond the smooth water lay the coral reef 
with its breakers ; at the back of the sandy shore was a gentle lise 
of land, covered with groves of cocoa-palms and bananas ; among 
them were clearings planted with fields of sweet ^^ta.lQ^'^^^xs.Wsst^^ 
two or three huts were visible beneath the txee^. -X^i»si^\k^'^wi>^ 
the level belt rose a great green mountain, ^n^ ot ««. ^fiaevx'sasA^^^*^ 
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high, steep, and coyered to the summit with forest. Here and 
there a perpendicular cliff broke the smoothness of the slope, and 
over the cliff leaped tiny cascades — threads of light sparkling in 
the evening sunshine. The time was about six — that is, an hour 
before sunset ; the air was warm and soft ; the sloping sunshine 
lay on grove and clearing, seashore and mountain side, forest ^and 
green field, making everything glow with a splendid richness and 
prodigality of colour; softening outlines and bringing out new. 
and unsuspected curves on the hillside. The mid-day sun makes 
these thick forests black with shade ; the evening sun lights them 
up, and makes them glorious and warm with colour. 

As one saw the place this evening, one might see it every evening, 
for in New Ireland there is neither summer nor winter, but always, 
all the year round, the promise of spring, the heat of summer, and 
the fruition of autumn ; with no winter at all, except the winter 
of death, when the branches cease to put forth leaves and stretch 
out white arms, spectral and threatening, among their living com- 
panions in the forest. Sometimes one may see whole acres of dead 
forest standing like skeletons by day and like ghosts by night, till 
the white ants shall have gnawed their way through the trunks to 
prepare their fall, and till the. young shoots at their feet shall have 
sprung up round them to hide the ghastly whiteness of death. 
The reason of this commingling of spring and summer, autumn 
and winter, is that the latitude of New Ireland, as everybody knows, 
is about 4 degrees south, which is very near the isothermal line. 
People who desire to feel the warmth of this latitude— a warmth 
which goes right through and through a man, like light through a 
pane of glass — need not go so far as New Ireland, but may stop on 
their way at Singapore, where there are not only no cannibals, but 
the hotels — there are no hotels in New Ireland — are * replete,* as 
the advertisements say, * with every comfort.' 

Considering that New Ireland has been visited by so very few, 
and that the place is as yet entirely unexplored, the fact that here 
were two Europeans upon it at the same time, and yet not arrived 
there with the same objects, was in itself remarkable ; the more so 
because its people have a curious and cultivated taste in cookery, 
and prefer roasted Brother Man to the roast of any other animal, 
insomuch that missionaries have hitherto avoided these shores, 
feeling that to be killed and eaten before converting anybody would 
be a sinful waste of good joints. After the conversion of many, 
indeed, the thing might take the form and present the attractions 
of serviceable martyrdom. 

Where the situation and the scene were both so remarkable, it 
seems almost superfluous to point out that the appearance of both 
men was also remarkable ; although, among such surroundings, any 
man might well strive to live and present an appearance up to the 
scene. One of them — the German — was a man of colossal propor- 
tjoi2Sj certainly six feet six in height, and broad in proportion, with 
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stroBg shoulders and well-shaped legs — hoth legs and shoulders heing 
bare, and therefore in evidence. He was still quite a young man — 
well under thirty. His hair was light brown, short and curly ; an 
immense brown beard covered his face and fell over his chest. 
His eyes were blue and prominent, and he wore spectacles. His 
dress was modelled generally, but with modifications, on the dress 
of the inhabitants of these islands. His only robe was a great 
piece of Fiji tapu cloth, white, decorated with black lozenges and 
a brown edging ; it was rolled once round his waist, descending to 
his knees, and was then thrown over his left shoulder, leaving the 
right arm bare. The sun had painted this limb a rich warm brown. 
He wore a cap something like that invented, and patented for the 
use of solitaries, by Bobinson Crusoe : it was conical in shape, and 
.made of feathers brightly coloured. He had sandals of thin bark 
tied to his feet by leather thongs, and he wore a kind of leather 
scarf, from which depended a revolver case, a field-glass in a case, 
a case of instruments, and a large water-proof bag. These con- 
stituted his whole possessions, except a thick cotton umbrella, with 
a double cover, green below and white above. This he constantly 
carried open. He was smoking a large pipe of the shape well 
known in Germany. Lastly, one observed in him a thing so 
incongruous that it was really the most remarkable of all. You 
know the Bobinson Crusoe of the stage ; you know the holy man 
or the hermit of the Boyal Academy. Both the Robinson Crusoe 
of the stage and the St. Anthony of the desert in the picture, are 
just as clean as if they had just come out of the bath, or at least 
had been quite recently blessed with a heavy shower, and they are, 
besides, as well groomed as if they had just completed a careful 
morning toilette. Now, Bobinson on his island and the hermit in 
his desert may have been picturesque, but I am quite certain that 
they were always unkempt, unclean, and uncared for. This young 
man — say this young gentleman — was most carefully groomed, 
although he was on a cannibal island. His hands were clean, and 
his nails did not look as if they had been torn off by the teeth — I 
have often thought of poor Bobinson's sufferings in this respect ; 
his face was clean ; his hair neatly cut, though it was cut by his 
own hands, and had been brushed that day ; his great beard was 
car^ully combed ; and his toga of native cloth was clean. Now, a 
neat and clean beachcomber is a thing never heard of. Always 
they are in rags; and, when they do descend so low as to wear the 
native dress, they have generally assumed and made their own the 
manners and customs of a native. 

This interesting person was, as I have said, a German. Now, 
what is pedantry in an Englishman is thoroughness in a German. 
No Englishman could have worn this dress without feeling as if 
the whole world's linger of scorn was turned upon him : but to the 
German the dress was part of the programisi^. "S.^ "W^ Vax:^<^^ 
the language, and what he could of the maiLii^x^»\i^iox<5i\5y:c^^\^^<^^ 
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the shore. A dras3 as nearly as possible approximating to the 
Polynesian garb was a natural accompaniment to the language. 
The spectacles, the umbrella, and the cap of feathers were necessary 
concessions to European civilization. 

The other man, one could see immediately, was an Englishman. 
It was also clear to anyone who had eyes and understanding that 
be was an Englishman of country birth and breeding. To begin 
with, his clothes were not those of a sailor. The rough flannel 
shirt which had lost all its buttons and one of its sleeves ; the 
coarse canvas trousers ; the old boots broken down at heel, and 
showing in the toes an inclination — nay, a resolution — for divorce 
between sole and upper ; the broad shapeless felt hat — all spoke of 
the soil His gait and carriage sang aloud of ploughed fields ; his 
broad and ruddy cheeks, his reddish brown hair and beard, spoke 
of the south or west of England. No doubt he was once— how 
did such a one contrive to get to the shores of New Ireland ? — a 
farmer or labourer. He was a well-built man, who looked short 
beside this tall German. But he was above the average height. 
His age might be about six or eight and twenty. His hair hung in 
masses over his shoulders, and his beard was thicker than his com- 
panion's, though not so long ; and so far from being clean and 
trim, he presented a very unwashed, uncombed, and neglected 
appearance indeed. His face, which had been once a square, full 
face, was drawn and haggard ; his eyes, which were meant to be 
frank, were troubled; and his carriage, which should have been 
upright and brave, was heavy and dejected. He seemed, as he 
stood before the other man, at once ashamed and remorseful. 

' Listen : I will read it carefully and slowly,' said the German. 
' Sit down while I read it. If there is a single word that is not 
true, you can alter that word before you sign.' 

The man sat down obediently — there was a curious slowness 
about his movements as well as his speech — ^while the German 
read the document, which was written very closely on two pages 
of a note-book. Space was valuable, because this note-book con- 
tained all the paper there was on the island of New Ireland, and 
bad, therefore, to be husbanded. He read in a good English 
accent, not making more confusion of his f's and v's than was 
sufficient to assert his pride of nationality. And as he read, he 
looked down upon the man whose words he was repeating with 
contempt and astonishment. For the man had done so dreadful 
and terrible a thing ; he had committed a crime which was hoiTible, 
and required the white heat of rage and fury ; and yet the man 
looked so pitiful a creature I 

* Listen,' he said again, * and correct me when I am wrong.' 

This was the paper which he read on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the island of New Ireland, one evening in the year 
1884 :— 

% David Leighaiif farmer ^ of the parish oi GTaalWciomb^^De^vorL- 
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fibire, being now on an island in tbe Pacific Ocean, ^bere I expect 
to be shortly killed and eaten by the cannibals, declare that the 
following is the whole truth concerning the death of my uncle, 
Daniel Leighan, of the same parish, farmer. 

* He jockeyed me out of my property ;. he kept on lending me 
money in large sums and small sums and making me sign papers in 
return, and never let me know how much I owed him ; he made 
me mortgage my land to him ; he encouraged me to drink, and to 
neglect my farm. At last, when I was head over ears in debt, he 
suddenly brought down the law upon me, foreclosea, and took my 
land. That was the reason of our quarrel. I stayed about the 
place, sometimes at Challacombe, sometimes at Moreton, and some- 
times at Bovey, till my money was nearly all gone. Then I must 
either starve, or I must become a labourer where I had been a 
master, or I must go away and find work somewhere else. I had 
but thirty pounds left in the world, and I made up my mind to go 
away. It was a day in October of the year 1880, which I remember 
because it was the cold, wet season of 1879 which finished my ruin, 
as it did many others, who that year came to the end of their 
capital or their credit. I wont to see my uncle, and begged him to 
lend me thirty pounds more, to start me in Canada, where I'd 
heard say that fifty pounds will start a man who is willing to make 
his own clearance and to work. I was that sick of myself that I 
was willing to work like a negro slave if I could work on my own 
land. But work in England on another man's land I could not. 
Said my uncle — I shall not forget his words — " Nephew David," 
he said, grinning, " you've been a fool and lost your money. I've 
been a wise man and kept mine. Do you think I am going to give 
you more money to fool away ?" I wonder I did not kill him then 
and there, because it was through him and his lendings that I came 
so low. He gat in his room at Gratnor, his account-books before 
him, and he looked up and laughed at me while he said it, jingling 
the money that was in his pocket. Yet I asked him for nothing 
but the loan of thirty pounds, which I might pay back, or, perhaps, 
I mightn't. Thirty pounds I And I was his nephew, and by his 
arts and practices he'd jockeyed me out of a farm of three hundred 
acres, most of it good land, with the brook running through it and 
a mill upon it. What was thirty pounds compared with what he'd 
got out of me ? 

'I remember very well what I said to him — never mind what it 
was — but I warrant he laughed no longer, though he kept up hia 
bullying to the end, and told me to go to the Devil my own way, 
and the farther from my native parish the better. So I left him, 
and walked away through Watercourt to John Exon's inn, where 
I sat all that day drinking brand y-and-water. I told nobody what 
had happened, but they guessed very well t\i^\i T^ Vv«A ^ ojiasrt^ 
with my uncle, and all the world knew by \.\ia.\i \.\TXi^ \icr« \v^^ NIJiNk 
xnjr land into his own possession. 
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* About six o'clock in the evening Harry Rabjahns, the black- 
smith, came to the inn, and Grandfather Derges with him, and they 
had a mug of cider a- piece. And then, being more than a bit in 
liquor, but not so far gone as not to know what I was saying, I 
began to talk to them about my own affairs. I told them nothing 
about the quarrel with my uncle, but I said what was quite true, 
that I had no stomach to stay and take labourer's wages in the 
parish where I should see all day long the land that had been mine 
and my father's before me, and his father's, further back than the 
church register goes. Why, the Sidcotes and the Leighans came 
to Challacombe together — the Sidcotes to Sidcote Farm and the 
Leighans to Berry Down — as everybody knows, when it was 
nothing but hillside and forest, with never a house, or a field, or a 
church, or anything upon it. Therefore I said I should go away ; 
and it was my purpose to go away that very evening. I should walk 
to Bovey Tracey, I said ; I should take the train to Newton Abbot 
and so to Bristol, where I should find a ship bound for foreign 
parts. That was what I said ; and, perhaps, it was lucky I said so 
much. But I don't know, because the verdict of the jury I never 
beard. 

* " Well, Mr. David," says Harry the blacksmith, " you've been an 
unlucky one, sir, and we wish you better luck where you be going 
— wherever that may be." And so said Grandfather Derges. And 
Mrs. Exon must pour out a last glass of brandy-and- water, which I 
took, though I'd had more than enough already. Then we shook 
hands and I came away. 

* 'Twas then about eight, and there was a half moon, the night 
being fine and breezy, and flying clouds in the sky. As I crossed 
the green, the thought came into my head that I was a fool to go to 

"^ Bristol when Plymouth and Falmouth were nearer and would suit 
my purpose better. I could walk to Plymouth easy, and so save 
the railway money. Therefore, I resolved to change my plan, and, 
instead of turning to the left by Farmer Cummings', I turned to 
the right at Ivy Cottage and walked across the churchyard, and 
took the road which goes over Heytree Down to Widdicombe, and 
then leads to Ashburton and Totnes. 

* It was only a chance, mark you, that I took that road ; only a 
chance. I did not know, and I did not suspect, that my uncle 
had ridden over to Ashburton after I left him. All a chance it 
was. I never thought to meet him ; and he might have been living 
till now if it hadn't been for that chance.' 

The man who -was listening groaned aloud at this point. 

* The first two miles of the road is a narrow lane between high 
hedges. What with the brandy I had taken, and the memory of 
the morning quarrel, I was in as bad a temper as a man need to be ; 
which was the reason why the Devil took possession of me. 

^I^rescntly I passed through Heytree Gate, and so out where the 
road runs over the open down, and hei^ 1 \ie^^xi \o VXiwik.— W^a 
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Devil getting in at my head — what I would do if 1 had my uncle 
before me ; and the blood came into my eyes, and I clutched the- 
cudgel hard. Who do you think put that thought into my head ? 
The Devil. Why did he put that thought into my head ? JBecausc 
the very man was riding along the road on his way home from 
Ashburton, and because I was going to meet him in about ten 
minutes.' 

* Why,' asked the German, looking up from the paper, *why is 
it that criminals and ignorant people cling so fondly to theii 
Devil ?' 

As nobody replied, he went on reading. 

' I heard the footsteps of his pony, a long way off. I was in the 
middle of the open road when I heard him open Hewedstone Gate 
with his hunting-crop and clatter through. I saw him coming along 
in the moonlight. While he was still a good way off, before I could 
see his face, I knew who it was by the shape of his shoulders and 
the way he bent over the pony as he rode. Then I saw his face, 
and I stood still by the side of the road and waited for him. 
" Murder him I Murder him !" whispered a voice in my ear. 
Whose voice was that ? The Devil's voice. 

* My stick was a thick heavy cudgel with a knob. I grasped it 
by the end and waited. 

* He did not see me. He was looking straight before him, think- 
ing, I suppose, how he had done well to get his nephew out of the 
way — the nephew he had robbed and ruined. So, as he came up 
to me, I lifted my arm and struck him on the head once, crying, 
** Give me back my land, villain !" But I do not know whether he 
heard me or saw me ; for he fell to the ground without a word or 
a groan. 

* He fell, I say, from his pony clean on to the ground, his feet 
slipping from the stirrups. And there he lay, on the broad of his 
back —dead. 

*He was quite dead. His face was white and his heart had 
ceased to beat. I stood beside him for an hour, waiting to see if 
he would recover. I hoped he would ; because it is a dreadful 
thing to think that you have murdered a man, even when you are 
still hot with rage. If he would only recover a little and sit up, I 
thought, I should be a happy man. 

* But he did not. He lay quite still and cold. 

* Then I began to think that if I were caught I should be hanged. 
Would they suspect me ? Fortunately, no one had seen me take 
that road. I was certain of that, so far, and they thought I had 
gone to Bovey. I must go away as quickly as I could, and leave no 
trace or sign that would make them suspect me. 

* Then I thought that if I were to rob him people would be lesa 
inclined to think of me ; because, though. 1 m\«\i\. TXiXsct^'e^XXi^Tsi'iiXL 
who had ruiz2ed me, they would never "beVve^e VJo.'aX* \ ^Wi\.^ xO<^ 
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* I felt in his pockets. There was his watch — no, I wonld not 
touch his watch. There was some loose silver, which I left. 
There was a hag containing money. I know not how much, hut it 
was a light bag. This I took. Also he had under his arm a good- 
sized tin box in a blue bag, such as lawyers carry. The box I knew 
would contain his papers, and his papers were his money. So I 
thought I would do as much mischief to his property as I could, 
and I took that box. Then I went away, leaving him there cold 
and dead, with his white cheeks and gray hair, and his eyes wide 
open. I felt sick when I looked at those eyes, because they 
reproached me. I reeled and staggered as I left him, carrying the 
box with me in its blue bag, and the little bag of money. 

* I was not going to walk along the road. That would have been 
a fool's act. I turned straight oif and struck for the open moor, 
intending to cross Hamil Down, and so, by way of Post Bridge, 
mako for Tavistock and Plymouth. And I remembered a place 
where the box could be hidden away, a safe place, where no one 
would ever think of looking for it, so that everybody should go on 
believing that the old man had been robbed as well as murdered. 
This place was right over the Down, and on the other side, but it 
was all on my way to Post Bridge. 

'I climbed the hill then and walked across the top of Hamil 
Down. On the way, I passed the Grey Wether Stone, and I thought 
I would hide the bag of money in a hole I knew of at the foot of 
it. Nobody would look for it there. Not twenty people in a year 
ever go near the Grey Wether. There I put it, and then I walked 
down the hill on the other side and got to Grimspound, where I 
meant to hide the other bag with the box in it. 

* Tell them, if you ever get away from this awful place, that the 
box lies on the side nearest Hamil, where three stones piled one 
above the other make a sort of little cave, where you might think 
to draw a badger, but which would never make anyone suspect a 
hiding-place. The stones are in the corner, and are the first you 
come to on your way down. There I put the box, and then I 
walked away past Vitifer to Post Bridge, and then along the high 
road to Two Bridges and Tavistock. But I did not stop in Tavi- 
stock. Perhaps there would be an alarm. So I went on walking 
all the way without stopping— except to sit down a bit — to 
Plymouth. There I got a newspaper ; but I could read nothing of 
the murder. Then I took the train to Falmouth, and waited there 
for three days, and bought a newspaper every day — one would 
surely think that a murder in a quiet country place would be 
reported ; but I could find not a single word about my murder. 

' Then I was able to take passage on board a German ship bound 
for New York. I got to New York, and I stayed there till my 
money was all gone, which did not take long. There I made the 
acquaintance of some men, who told me to go with them, for they 
were going West They were all, I ionnd, Taciii ^\io Vvd.^ doxv-^ 
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something, and the police were anxioas to take them. I never told 
them what I had done, but they knew it was something, and when 
they found out that I knew nothing about robbery and burglary, 
and couldn't cheat at gambling and the like, they set it down that 
it must be murder. But they cared nothing, and I went along 
with them.* 

* Your confession, my friend,' said the German, stopping at this 
point, * of what followed — the horse-stealing adventure, your own 
escape, and the untimely end of your companions ; your honesty in 
California, and its interruption ; your career as a bonnet or con- 
federate ; and your experience of a Calif ornian prison — are all 
interesting, but I cannot waste paper upon them. I return, there- 
fore, to the material part of the confession. And with this I 
conclude.' 

' I desire to state that from the first night that I arrived in New 
York till now I have every night been visited by the ghost of the 
man I killed. My uncle standa beside the bed — whether it is in a 
bed in a crowded room, or on the ground in the open, or in a cabin 
at sea, or on the deck — whether I am drunk or sober, he always 
comes every night. His face is white, and the wound in his fore- 
head is bleeding. " Come back to England," he says, **and confess 
the crime." 

I must go back and give myself up to justice. I will make no 
more struggles against my fate. Bat because I am uncertain 
whether I shall live to get back, and because I know not how to 
escape from this island, I wish to have my confession written and 
bigned, so that, if I die, the truth may be told.* 

Thus ended the paper. 

* So,' said the big German, * you acknowledge this to be your full 
and true confession ?' 

« I do.' 

* Sign it, then.' He produced from his bag a pencil and gave it 
to the man, who signed, in a trembling hand, * David Leighan.' 
Under the signature the German wrote, ' Witnessed by me, Baron 
Sergius Von Holsten.' 

This done, he replaced the note-book in his wallet. 

' The reason why T wanted you to sign the paper to-night,' he 
said, ^ is that there seems as if there might be a chance of your 
getting away from the island.' 

* How ?' 

' Look out to sea.' 

They were almost at the extreme south point of the island — the 
maps call it Cape St. George, but what the islanders call it has not 
yet been ascertained. In the west the shores of New Britain could 
be seen, because the sun was just sinking behind them ^ to the so^Ux 
and the east there was open sea. 

' I can see nothing/ 

'Look through my glass, then.* 
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* I can seo a ship — a two-masted sailing-ship.* 

* She is in quest of blackbirds. She will probably send a boat 
ashore. Fortunately for you, the people are all gone off to fight. 
You will, therefore, if she does send a boat here, have a chance of 
getting away. If she sails north, and sends a boat ashore fifty 
miles or so further up the coast, that boat's crew will be speared, 
and you will probably see portions of their arms and legs for some 
little time to come m the huts. Well, my friend * — for the man 
Ehuddered and trembled — * better their arms and legs than your 
own. Yet, see the strange decrees of fate. The men in the boat 
are very likely no worse than their neighbours. That is to say, they 
will have done nothing worse than the smaller -sins freely forgiven 
by every tolerant person. They have drunk, fought, sworn, lied, 
and so forth. But they have not committed murder. Yet they 
will be speared ; while you, thanks to my protection, have hitherto 
escaped, and may possibly get clear off the island. Yet consider 
what a sinner — what a sinner and a criminal — you have been. 
Now, my friend, the sun is about to set. In ten minutes it will be 
dark, and we have neither candles nor matches. Go to your bed 
and await the further commands of the Herr Ghost, your respect- 
able uncle. On the eve of your departure, if you are to go to- 
morrow, be will probably be more peremptory and more terrifying 
than usual. Do not groan more loudly than you can help, because 
groans disturb neighbours. Such is the abominable selfishness of 
the repentant, that their remorse is as great a nuisance to their 
companions as their crime was an annoyance to their victims. Go 
to bed, David, and await the Herr Ghost.' 

CHAPTER II. 

A JONAH COME ABOARD. 

• Then you think,* said the Mate, looking about him with doubt, 

* that we shall do no business here ?' 

He was a young fellow of two-and-twenty or so, a frank and 
honest-looking sailor, though his business was that of a cunning 
kidnapper. Perhaps he had not been long enough at it for the pro- 
fession to get itself stamped upon his forehead. He was armed 
with a revolver, ready to hand, and a cutlass hanging at his side. 
Behind him were four sailors, also armed, in readiness for an 
attack, for Polynesians are treacherous ; and in the boat, pulled as 
near the shore as the shallow water allowed, were two more men, 
oars out and in their hands, guns at their side, ready to shove off in 
a moment. But there were no islanders in sight, only these two 
Europeans : one a tall man of nearly seven feet, dressed in fantastic 
imitation of the natives ; and the other, apparently, an ordinary 
beachcomber, quite out of luck, ragged, defected, flmd ha^^ard, A 
L'tiJe way of£ the land lay the schooner. "H-et Ws»m^^^'^%\.Q^TX\^*S 
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kidnap, procure, or secure, by any means in the power of tbe cap- 
tain and the crew, as many natives as the ship would hold, and to 
bring them to North Queensland, where they would be hired out to 
the planters, exactly as the redemptioners were hired out, in the 
last century, in Maryland and Virginia, to work out their term of 
service, and, also exactly like the redemptioners, to find that term 
indefinitely prolonged by reason of debt for tobacco, clothes, rum, 
and all kinds of things. They would be privileged to cultivate 
sugar, coffee, and other tropical productions, and to witness, a long 
way off, the choicest blessings of civilization ; they would also be 
allowed to cheer their souls with the hope of some day returning to 
their native islands where these blessings have not yet penetrated, 
and where they would have to live out tbe remainder of their days 
in savagery of that deplorable kind which enjoys perpetual sunshine 
and warmth, with plenty to eat, nothing to wear, and nothing to 
do. Warmth, food, and rest— for these as a bribe what would not 
our people resign of their blessings ? The clothes they wear ? 
Well, it would be a good exchange, indeed, from their insufficient 
and ragged clothes in a cold climate, to none at all in a place where 
none are wanted. To exchange the food they eat for the food of 
the South Sea Islander ? Well— apart from roasted Brother — it 
would certainly seem, at first, a change for the better. To exchange 
work— hard, horrible, unceasing work — for rest? Who would 
not ? — oh I who would not ? Free institutions and Socialist clubs 
for a country with no institutions at all ? WhJ^, why is there not 
an extensive emigration of the Indolent, the Unlucky, and the Out- 
of-Work for these Fortunate Islands ? 

* It is an unlucky voyage,* said the Mate, gazing earnestly at the 
two men before him, whose appearance and the contrast between 
them puzzled him. * Two months out and five weeks becalmed ; 
no business done, and the skipper drunk all day long. Say, 
strangers, how did you come here ?' 

* For my part,' said the German, * I am a naturalist. I make the 
coleoptera my special study. I have, I believe, enriched science 
with so many rare and previously unknown specimens, if I succeed 
in getting them to Europe, that my name will be certainly reniem- 
bered in scientific history as one of those who have advanced 
knowledge. Can any man ask more ?' 

* Colly I — colly what ?* asked the Mate. * But never mind your 
Colly-what's-her-name, How the devil did you get such a rig, 
man?' 

* I am a linguist,' the Baron Sergius Yon Holsten went on to 
explain, * as well as a naturalist. I therefore learned the language 
before landing here, having found a native or two of New Ireland 
in the mission of the Duke of York Island. It is a great thui^ t<^ 
know how to talk with these black cbildreti. 1 ?LT£\ti\.%c^ -a. ^xvc'^'^wn. 
aod /I physician, so that I can heal their woMivda ^x^^ Wi^vt ^vs^'^'^'^^^ 

when they get any. You see, further, t\iat 1 am\i\^^^T \Xi^\v xsi'^'^^ 
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men. I am also thorough. I adopted their drer,s — at least, some 
of it/ he looked complacently at Lis toga of tapu cloth ; * and, 
therefore, being able to talk to them, to impress them with my 
stature, and to cure them, I landed among them without fear. 
When they came round me with their spears, I shouted to them 
that I was a great magician, come to their help straight down from 
the sun. And as I know a little prestidigitation and conjuring, and 
am a bit of a ventriloquist, I am from time to time able to work 
a few of the simpler miracles. So that they readily believe me.' 

* How long are you going to stay here ?' 

* I know not ; New Ireland is rich in new species ; but I shall 
have to stop as soon as my means of collection and description come 
to an end. When that day comes I shall be glad to see a ship. But 
it will not be yet I* 

* They may kill you.' 

* It is possible,' the Baron shrugged his tall shoulders ; * they are 
like little childien. It may occur to one of them some day to find 
out what I should do, and how I should look, if he were to drive 
his spear into my back. We all run our little dangers, and must 
not allow them to stop our work.' 

The Mate looked doubtful. 

' I am also an ethnologist, and I assure you. Lieutenant, that the 
study of these people is of profound interest.* 

* Have you no arms ?' 

* I have a revolver ; but what is one revolver against the spears 
of a whole people ? I have really no other weapon but my power 
of persuasion, and my reputation for magic and sorcery. These 
will not fail me, unless, as I said before, one of them may be 
anxious to see how a god behaves and how he looks with a spear 
stuck through him.' 

* And how do you live ?' 

* The people bring me food every day. If they did not, I should 
afflict them with horrible misfortunes, as they very well know. I 
should tell them that in three days such a one would be dead, and 
then it would be that man's duty to go away and die, in fulfilment 
of prophecy. I suppose his friends would never speak to him again 
if he refused to fulfil the words of the Prophet,. so great is their 
faith. They bring me the unripe cosoanut for its milk ; there are 
fish of every kind in the sea, which they net and spear for me ; 
there are kangaroo and cassowary on the hills, which they snare 
and trap for me ; there are birds, which they shoot for ,me ; there 
are mangoes, bread-fruit, bananas, yams, sweet potatoes, and taro. 
I assure you we feed very well. Don't we, David ?' He laid his 
hand on the other man's shoulder. * We have also tobacco. There 
is, however — which you regret, David, don't you ?— no rum on the 
island.' 

* Is jrovr — ^yonr — chum also worshipped ?' asked the Mate, re- 
garding David with an obvious decrease ot m\.exe%\.. 
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* No ; David is recognised as of inferior clay. This poor fellow 
was wrecked upon the island ; he came ashore on a plank, the rest 
of the ship's crew and passengers have given indigestion to the 
sharks. He is not happy here, and he would like you to take him 
off the island.' 

' Yes,' said David eagerly, but still in his slow way, 'anywhere, 
so that I can only get on my way to England.* 

* He was just getting off his plank, and the people were preparing 
to receive him joyfully, warmly, and hospitably, after their fashion ; 
that is to say, into their pots — they have a beautiful method of 
cooking, in a kind of sunken pot, which would greatly interest you 
if you were a captive and expecting your turn — when I fortunately 
arrived, and succeeded, by promising an eclipse if I was disobeyed, 
in saving him. The eclipse came in good time ; but I had forgiven 
the people for their momentary mutiny, and I averted its power 
for evil. So long as David sticks close to me now he is safe. If 
he leaves me his end is certain. But he is no use to me, and for 
certain reasons I should very much prefer that he was gone. Will 
you take him ?* 

* The ship doesn't carry passengers,' said the Mate ; * besides * 

' He is harmless, and you can trust him not to make mischief. 

I will pay for him if you like.' 

* What does he want to go home for ?' asked the Mate doubt- 
fully. Indeed, the appearance of the man did not warrant the 
belief that he would be welcomed by his friends. 

* He has to pay a pilgrimage : he has to deliver a message before 
a magistrate, and to be subsequently elevated to a post of great 
distinction/ said the Baron. 

* Humph I' said the Mate. ' He looks as if he'd done something. 
Better keep in these latitudes, stranger ; where no one asks and no 
one cares. But about his fare — who's to pay for his passage and 
his grub, if we take him ?' 

* You will return some time to Queensland. Take or send this 
note.' He took his note-book, tore off half a leaf, and wrote a few 
words upon it. * Send this note to Messrs. Hengstenburg and 
Colnpan}', Sydney. Tell them where you got it, and they will 
give you £20 for it, and will thank you into the bargain for letting 
them know that, so far, the Baron Sergius Von Holsten is safe. 
If there is any money left after paying for your passenger, give it 
to this poor devil. He is not such a bad devil, though he looks so 
miserable, unless he begins to confide in you. When he does that, 
lock him up in a cabin. Perhaps he has done something, as you 
say : what do we know ? As for doing things,' he said, regarding 
his humble companion with the utmost severity, * a man who is 
tempted to commit a crime ought always to remember that he will 
some day, in all probability, be wrecked on a de^«t\» V^'awTA^ ^xj^ 
island of cannibals, in the company of one, an^ oxiV^ Wi^, <iSJc^^x 
European, and that man greatly his superior \ kcA\^^ o\\.^\» XxxiX^ 
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to resolve that under no temptations will ho do anything which 
may make him a nuisance and a bore to that companion through 
the vehemence of his repentance.* David Leighan groaned. *Man,' 
added the Baron sententiously, ' does not live for himself alone ; 
and he who rashly commits a crime may hereafter seriously inter- 
fere with the comfort of his brother man.* David hung his head. 
* I forgive you, David. I have protected ycu from the natives' 
spears and their pots and carving-knives for six months, though it 
has cost me many foolish threats and vain curses. I have fed you 
and sheltered you. I have been rewarded by penitential groans 
and by outward tokens of fervent contrition. These have saddened 
my days, and have disturbed my slumbers. Groan, henceforth, 
into other ears. I forgive you, however, only on one condition, 
that you return no more. If you do, you shall be speared and 

Eotted without remorse. As for the document in my note- 
ook * 

* I shall get to England before you,* said David ; * and when I 
get there, I shall go at once to Challacombe or Moreton and make 
a statement just like the one you have in your note-book. By the 
time you come to England, I shall be * 

* Exactly,' said the Baron, smiling sweetly. * You will have been 
a public character. Well, to each man comes, somehow, his chance 
of greatness. I hope you may enjoy your reputation, David, though 
it may be shortlived.' 

The Mate, meantime, was considering the note put into his 
hands. It was very short, and was a simple draught upon a 
merchant's house in Sydney — the shortest draught, I suppose, ever 
written, and on the smallest piece of paper. 

* Messrs. Hengstenburg and Co., Sydney. Pay bearer £20. New 
Ireland. 1884. Baron Sergias Von Holsten.' 

* I will take him,' said the Mate. * The Captain is always drunk, 
so it is no use waiting to ask him. Most likely he will never know. 
I expect to be out another three or four months. He can come 
aboard with me. But, stranger,' he said persuasively, * can no 
business be done ? Are they open to reason ?' He looked round 
at the forest and the deserted huts. *Can we trade for a few 
natives, you and me, between us ? Lord 1 if I could only see my 
way to persuade 'em to worship me, I'd — blessed if I wouldn't I — I 
would ship the whole island. There would be a fortune in it.' 

* They are open to no reason at all. In fact, if they were at this 
moment — nothing is more probable — to come down upon us unex- 
pectedly, it would be a painful necessity for me — if I valued my 
reputation as a Prophet — to order them to attack and spear both 
you and your crew ; otherwise, I should be considered a false 
Prophet, and should pay the penalty in being myself speared and 
put into these curious large sunken pots in which one lies so snug 
and warm. They are a bloodthirsty, ferocious race. In their 

cookery they are carious, as I have already ixdoxm^d. 'jqw, Tkey 
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are wonderfully handy with their lances, and they move in large 
bodies. Those pop-guns of yours would knock over two or three, 
but would be of no avail to save your own lives. Therefore, I 
would advise that you get into your boat and aboard your ship with 
as little delay as possible.' 

The Mate took his advice, and departed with his passenger 
* And now,' said the Baron Sergius, * I am alone at last, and can 
enjoy myself without any of that fellow's groans. I never knew 
before how extremely disagreeable one single simple murder may 
make a man.' 



That evening the rescued man, David Leighan, sat on the deck 
with his friend the Mate. They had a bottle of rum between 
them and a pannikin apiece. The island of New Ireland was now 
a black patch low down on the horizon ; the night was clear, and 
the sky full of stars ; there was a steady breeze, and the schooner 
was making her way easily and gently across the smooth water. 
David was off the island at last, and once more free to return to 
England, yet he did not look happier ; on the contrary, the gloom 
upon his face was blacker than ever. 

' The Skipper,' said the Mate, * is drunk again. He's been drunk 
since we sailed out of port. Don't you never ship with a Skipper 
that is drunk all day long. Once in a way — say of a Saturday 
night, when a man may expect it — there's no harm done ; and not 
much when the fit takes him now and then in an uncertain way, 
though it may put the men about more than a bit. Whereas, you 
see, the Captain has got the owners' private instructions — those 
which they don't write down. He knows how far he may go with 
the natives, and where he's to draw the line. So that if he's always 
drunk, what is the Mate to do ? Either he may take the ship 
home again and report his own Captain, in which case he makes 
enemies for life, and may never get a berth again, or he may fill his 
ship with goods in the easiest way they can be got, which, I needn't 
tell you, mate, is a rough way. And when he gets back to port, 
what is to prevent some of his men from rounding on that Mate ? 
Then all the blame falls on him, and he is prosecuted, because it 
will be shown in evidence that the Captain was drunk all the time. 
Either way, therefore, the Mate gets the worst of it. Sometimes 
I think it would be best for him to join the Captain. Then the 
command would devolve upon the boVn, and how he'd get his 
goods everybody knows.' 

The officer was loquacious, and talked on about his trade and its 
difficulties', not at first observing that his companion took no 
interest in it. 

* Seems as if you're sorry you've left the island,' he said ^reseuU^^ 
Remarking a certain absence of sympathy. 

* J wish I bad Btayed there^^ s^id David, mWv t\. ^^o^x\., ''^^V'st^ 
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at least I was safe, except for the — the thing at night ; whereas, if 
I get hack to England, supposing I ever do * here he stopped. 

* If youVe done something, man, what the devil do yoa want to 
go hack to England for ?' 

* Because I must There's ropes pulling me back, and yet there's 
something that always stops me. I was going home from Brisbane, 
hut the ship was wrecked. That is how I got on New Ireland. 
Before that, I was travelling down to Melbourne to get a passage 
from there, bat the train was smashed, and I had three months in 
hospital and spent all ray money. I dare say something will happen 
to this ship. Shell run on a rock or capsize, or something.' 

The Mate made no reply for a little. He was superstitions, like 
all sailora. Just then the drunken Captain began to sing at the 
top of his voice. Jt was a sound of ill-omen. The Mate shuddered, 
an 1 took another sip of the rum. 

*Man,' he said, *I don't like it. If the crew had heard them^ 
words, they'd have had you overboard in a minute. Don't tell me 
they wouldn't, because they would, and think nothing of it. This 
is a voyage where we want all the luck we can get ; not to have 
our honest endeavours thwarted by such an unlucky devil as your- 
self. Well, I won't tell them. But keep a quiet tongue in your 
head. And now go below and turn in.' 

Later on, the Mate was able to turn in for an hour. His 
passenger was sitting up in bed, remonstrating with some invisible 
person. 

' I am going home,' he said, ' as fast as I can go. Leave me in 
peace. I am going home, and I will confess everything.' 

The Mate asked him what he was doing, but received no answer, 
for the man had fallen back upon the pillow and was fast asleep. 
He had been talking in his sleep. 

* I'll put him ashore,' said the Mate, ' at the first land we make 
where he won't be eaten by cannibals. I believe he's committed a 
murder.' 

The next day, and the next, and for many days the vessel sailed 
among the islands of the Southern Seas. But David grew daily 
more miserable and more despondent ; his face looked more haggard, 
and his eyes became more hollow. He Wcas dismal when sober, and 
despairing when drunk. The Mate left him now altogether alone, 
and none of the ship's company, who regarded him with doubtful, 
if not unfriendly eyes, spoke to him. So that he was able to revel 
in the luxury of repentance, and to taste beforehand, in imagina- 
tion, the pleasures of the atonement which awaited him. 

It proved a most unlucky voyage. They lost two men in an en- 
counter with the natives ; they bad no success in trading ; the 
Captain continued to drink, and the Mate wished devoutly that the 
cruise was finished and the ship back in port, if only to have dona 
with a YoysLge which he foresaw would continue as it had bdgun« 

TJie end came nnexpcctedly. 
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One night the watch on deck were startled by a bright light in 
the Captain's cabin. The light shot into a flame, and the flame 
leaped and ran along the sides of the cabin and canght the deck 
and licked the timbers of the ship. The old schooner was as dry 
as tinder, and canght fire like a piece of paper. In five minntes it 
became apparent that they must take to their boats. This they 
did, having just time to put in a Uttle water and some provisions. 
As to the drunken man who had done the mischief, he came out of 
the burning cabin and danced and sang until the flames dragged 
him down. 

In the fierce glare of the burning ship, the Mate looked at David 
reproachfully, implying that this misfortune was entirely due to 
his presence. 

' Even now,* he whispered, * I will not tell the men you have 
ruined the voyage, burned the ship, killed the Captain, and maybe 
killed us as well. What have you done that we should be punished 
like this for taking you on board ? Is it — is it murder ?' 

David nodded his head gloomily. 

* Then,' said the Mate, * whatever happens to us, you'll get safe 
ashore. You won't be drowned and you won't be starved.' 

Three weeks later there were only two survivors in that boat. 
The other men had all drunk sea- water, and so gone mad one after 
the other, and leaped overboard in their delirium. Only David 
Leighan was left with the Mate, and they were lying one in the 
bows and one in the stern, as far apart as the boat would allow, and 
they were black in the face, gaunt, and hollo w-ej'ed. 

When they were picked up, the signs of life were so faint in 
them that the Skipper, a humane person, took counsel with his 
Mate, whether it would not save the poor men trouble to drop 
them into the water at once. But in the end, as there was just the 
least and faintest pulse possible, he hoisted them aboard and laid 
them on the deck, with their heads propped up. Then, the ship 
having no doctor aboard, he began to administer whisky and rum 
in alternate spoonfuls, so that the dying men got so drunk that 
they could no longer die with any dignity. They therefore re- 
covered, and sat up, gazing about them with rolling heads and 
vacuous eyes. Then they fell back, and went sound asleep for six 
hours. At the end of this time the misery of the long fasting 
began again with pangs intolerable. But the Captain rose to the 
occasion. Pea-soup, also exhibited in spoonfuls, proved a specific. 
Next day they had boiled pork ; and the day after, sea-pie. Now, 
the man who can eat sea-pie can eat anything. The two survivors 
of the unlucky schooner were once more well and hearty. 

For the rest of the voyage the rescued Mate kept aloof from, the 
rescued passenger. He would not speak to 1;iVccl ", 'Sx^ v?q>\^^^ '^'s^* 
part of the ship where he happened to be. Aslot \Xi^\^^X'^^0^^ 
found a place abaft, near the helm, where \ie co\x\^^\\» xsj^wi's^. ^w^ 
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of rope, his head upon his knees. And there he remained, gloomy 
and silent. 

There was trouble, too. First the ship sprang a leak, and the 
pumps had to be worked. Next, there was a bad storm, and the 
mizen-mast went by the board. Thirdly, a fire broke out, and was 
subdued with difficulty. However, the ship at last sighted land, and 
arrived, battered and shattered, at the port of Sydney. 

When they landed, and not till then, the rescued Mate spoke his 
mind. 

First ho went to the house of Hengstenburg and Co., where he 
presented the Baron's draught, gave news of his safety, and touched 
the money. He then led his passenger to a drinking- saloon, and 
entered into a serious conversation with him. 

* As for this money,' he said, * you weren't a passenger more than 
a few days, and I can't rightly charge you much. Take fifteen, 
and I'll take five. With fifteen pounds you can get home, which I 
take to be your desire, and give yourself up, which I take to be 
your duty. It will be understood that the unfortunate David 
in the extremity of his starvation and 'remorse had been talk- 
ing. 

* A Providence it is,' said the Mate, * that where so many honest 
fellows were took, I was spared ; else you would never have had 
this money, and you wouldn't therefore have been able to give 
yourself up, and you would never have been hung. A clear Provi- 
dence it is ; and you must regard it as such, and remember it when 
they take you out, comfortably, with the chaplain and the rope.* 

David took the money, rolled it up in a rag, and placed it in his 
pocket ; but said nothing. 

* I don't want,' continued the Mate, * to hurt your feelings ; but, 
if you can, go home on a raft by yourself ; for, being a Jonah ' 

* What is a Jonah ?' 

* Being a Jonah, in a whale's belly, it would be kind and con- 
siderate and might save many valuable lives. As for me, I don't 
mind owning up, that if I was to find myself aboard with you 
again, after all I've gone through, and you carrying about wherever 
you go an infernal, invisible ghost and talking and confessing to 
him every night — I say, if I was to find myself aboard with you 
again, I'd get into the dingy and row ashore by myself — I would, if 
it was in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean.' 

David groaned. 

Then the Mate moralized upon the situation. Strange to say, he 
took something of the line previously taken by Baron Sergius, 

* One fine ship wrecked, and all her crew, for aught I know, cast 

away ; another tight schooner burnt and the Captain and all the 

crew killed, except you and me ; and a third ship half burned and 

brought water-logged into port — and all along of you ! Blow me I 

if you y knifed a Bishop there couldn't laave been. xaoTe Im-s^ TDLade I 

I won't reproach you, my lad, because yoaNe ^o^i >jOvxt ^o^\.\/i ^^a 
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tbat every night, and because youVe got to face the racket of the 
chaplain and the rope and the long drop ; bot, considering the 
mischief you've done, I wish to put it to you, that what you've 
done was a beastly selfish thing to do.' 

CHAPTER IIL 

THE FIRST DREAM. 

At half-past fo«r exactly, Mr. Leighan, of Gratnor, commonly 
called Daniel Leighan, or Old Dan, or Mr. Daniel, according to the 
Kocial position of those who spoke of him, awoke with a start from 
his afternoon nap. Mr. Leighan always took his dinner at one ; 
after his dinner, he took a tumbler of brandy-and-water hot, with 
two lumps of sugar and a slice of lemon — as his grandfather had 
done before him, only that the ancestral drink was rum, and the 
brew was called " punch." With the glass of brandy-and-water he 
took a pipe of tobacco. This brought him, regularly and exactly, to 
half -past two. He then knocked out the ashes, laid down his pipe, 
pulled his silk handkerchief over his head — which kept off the 
draught in winter and flies in summer — and went to sleep till half- 
past four, when he woke up and had his tea. This was his way of 
spending the afternoon. He had never varied that way, even when 
he was a young man and active ; and now he would never attempt 
to vary it, for he was old and paralyzed ; and he passed his days 
wholly sitting in a high-backed arm-chair, with pillows and cushions 
at the back and sides, and a stool for his feet. From eight in the 
morning until nine in the evening he lived in that chair and in that 
room. There was always a wood fire burning in the grate, even 
on such a hot summer day as this ; for Challacombe is a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the clouds roll up the valleys 
of the Teign and the Bovey from the sea, or they roll down from 
the Tors and the Downs, and envelop it ; so that half the year one 
lives in doud. This makes it a damp and trying air, so that the 
domestic hearth at Challacombe is like the Altar of Yesta, being 
never quenched even in July and August. 

Old Dan — we all belong, I am sui^e, to the upper circles,^and can, 
therefore, permit ourselves this familiarity — was now white-haired, 
and advanced in years ; but not so old as he looked by a good many 
years. His locks were long, but, though certainly impressive, they 
did not, as in another and a famous historical case, cause him, 
therefore, to look benevolent. Perhaps this was because he wore 
a black skull-cap : a thing which, like a biretta, generally causes its 
wearer to appear bereft of all charity, meekness, tenderness, and 
brotherly love: A black skull-cap is even said to h^v^ «i x^-^V^ 
malignant influence as regards these virtnes. Y«t\i'a.^^^\\w«^'^«t^ 
no artiSce or invention of science could ma\L^ \i>aa.\» I'Mi^ \^<^ 
benevolent In youth, before its featuroB "wet^ ^^t^^tv^ ^"^ 
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stiffened, it mnst have been a singularly handsome and striking 
face. It was now a masterful and self-willed face. The nose was 
long and hooked, the forehead high and narrow, the chin sharp, 
and the mouth square ; any one of these points may indicate self- 
will, but, taken all together, they bawl it aloud. If his eyes were 
open, as they will be in a moment, you would say that they must 
have been beautiful in youth, when their bright blue was set off 
by the brown hair ; now, after seventy years of greed and avarice, 
they were hard and keen, but as bright as ever — even brighter than 
in youth, because they were set off by thick white eyebrows like a 
pent-house. Before his affliction fell upon him he was taller than 
the generality of men. Even now, when he sat upright in his chair, 
he produced the same impression of great height which he had 
formerly been used to exercise when he stood half a foot or so 
above any man with whom he was conversing. Great stature, 
properly used, is a wonderful help to personal influence. Too often, 
however, it is, considered as a means of self-advancement, a gift 
clean thrown away. It was not, in short, a common face which 
one looked at in that chair, nor a common figure. Any candid 
person — that is to say, any man who had never had business 
relations with Mr. Leighan, and might, therefore, be reasonably 
free from the vindictiveness and rage which blinded the eyes of his 
tenants, debtors, and dependents — would allow this to be the face 
of a man originally intended by Nature to make a mark in the great 
world, if he should get the chance. He never did get that chance, 
and his abilities had been expended in the interesting and absorbing, 
though petty, business of over-reaching neighbours not so clever as 
himself, extorting the uttermost farthing, and adding bit by bit to 
his property. He was now the rich man of a parish in which there 
was no Squire ; he was the village miser ; he was the terror of 
those who owed him money ; he was the driver of the hardest 
bargains ; he was the strong and masterful man ; he was the 
scourge of the weak and thriftless ; he was the tyrant of the 
village. He knew all this, and, so far from being humiliated, he 
enjoyed the position ; he exulted in the consciousness of his own 
unpopularity ; he alone in the parish had risen among his fellows 
to the prouQ distinction of being universally detested. Men like 
David Leighan love the power which such a position means ; they 
even think of themselves complacently as wolves lying in ambush 
to rush upon the unwary, and to rend and devour the feeble. 

The girl who sat working at the open window was his niece, 
Mary Nethercote. That is to say, the work lay in her lap ; but her 
bands were idle, and her eyes were far away from the sewing. She 
lived with Daniel, and took care of him. He railed at all the 
world except her ; he quarrelled with all the world except his 
niece ; and those persons who averred that he was kind to her 
because be bad the keeping of her money and took a.!! the interest 
for himself , and had her services as \iousek^©p^T lot Tlo^}DA.\l%^ ^^\^(8k 
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perhaps only imperfectly acquainted with the old man^s motires 
and his feelings. Yet the statement was true. He did have the 
keeping of her money — a good lump of money ; and he did give 
himself the interest in return for her board and lodging ; and he 
did have her services as housekeeper for nothing. 

I declare that when one considers such a girl as Mary Nethercote, 
and thinks how helpful she is, how unselfish, how ready at all times 
to spend and be spent in the service of others ; how full she is of 
the old-fashioned learning which the homestead gives to the 
happiness of material comfort ; how little she thinks about her- 
self ; how simple she is in her tastes, and yet how sweet and dainty 
and lovely to look upon, one is carried away with gratitude and 
admiration. What, one asks at such a moment, is the wisdom of 
Girton and Newnham compared with the wisdom of the farmer's 
daughter ? What ! in fact, can the Girton girl make ? Doth 
she solace the world and profit her kind by her triple inte- 
grals ? Doth she advance mankind by her cherished political 
economy ? Mary, for her part, keeps the fowls and ducks ; 
Mary considers the fattening of the geese and the welfare of the 
turkeys ; Mary looks after the dairy ; Mary superintends the 
baking of the wholesome and sweet home-made bread under the 
red pots ; the confecting of puddings, pies, tarts, and cakes ; the 
boiling and skimming and potting of the most beautiful jams and 
jellies ; Mary conducts the garden, both that of flowers and that of 
vegetables — there is, in fact, only one garden, and the flowers 
flourish in the borders beside the onions and the peas ; Mary directs 
the brewing of the cider ; Mary keeps the keys, and * gives out ' 
the linen ; Mary inspects the washing and the ironing : in short, Mary 
*openeth her mouth with wisdom, and looketh well to the ways of 
her household.' She is up at five in summer and at six in winter ; 
all the morning she is at work with her maids ; in the afternoon 
she takes her needle and sews ; in the evening she plays and sings 
a little, to keep her uncle in good temper, and sometimes reads a 
novel for an hour before she goes to bed. This is her life. Some- 
times there may be a tea-dnnking. Sometimes she will mount her 
pony and ride over to Newton Abbot, to Moreton Hampstead, or to 
Ashburton, where the shop- people all know her, and are pleased to 
see her. But mostly, from week to week, she stays at home. As 
for a summer holiday, that is a thing which has never entered into 
her mind. The girl-graduate, perhaps, scorns the work of the 
household. I, for my part, do not scorn the work of the farmer, 
whose work exactly corresponds to that of Mary. It seems to me a 
better and a happier life, in and out o£ house and barn, and linney, 
and dairy, in the open air, warmed by the sun, beaten by every 
wind that blows, breathing the sweet smells of newly-turned earth, 
of hedge and ditch, and the wild-flowers, than any that cwib^ IqwjdA 
in the stodf and at the desk, 

Tb§ maicts gf J)evQn are, v^ kqow, fair to o\3l\.^^^ TV«^. V^ 
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otber maidens are, and perhaps fairer than most ; tbongli in so 
delicate a matter as beauty, comparisons are horrid. Some there 
are with black hair and black eyes. These must be descended from 
the ancient Cornish stock, and are cousins of those who still speak the 
Celtic tongue across the Channel. But there is talk of the Spanish 
prisoners who had no desire to go home again, but settled in Devon 
and Cornwall, and became Protestants in a land where there was no 
Inquisition. Others there are ^7ho have brown hair and blue eyes. 
Mary came of this stock. Her eyes, like her uncle's, were blue, hut 
they were of a deeper blue ; and they were soft, while his were 
hard. Her hair was a rich, warm brown, and there was a lot of ii 
When all is said, can there be a better colour for hair and eyes ? 
As for her face, I do not claim, as the Americans say, for Mary 
that she was a stately and statuesque beauty ; nor had she the least 
touch of style and fashion — how should she have ? But for 
sweetness, and the simple beauty of regular features, rosy lips, 
bright eyes, and healthy cheek, lit up with the sunshine of love and 
truth, and coloured with the bloom of youth, there are few damsels, 
indeed, who can compare with Mary Nethercoto, of Gratnor Farm. 
As for her figure, it was tall and well-proportioned, full of health 
and yet not buxom. Need one say more ? Such was Mary in the 
summer of the year 1886 ; nay, such she is now, as you majr see in 
Challacombe Church, where she still sits in her old place with the 
choir, beside George Sidcote. Many things — of which I am the 
historian — have happened since the summer of last year ; but 
Mary's place in church is not changed, nor has the bloom of her 
beauty left her cheek : — many things, as you shall learn, with many 
surprises and great changes ; yet methinks her face is happier and 
more full of sunshine now than it was twelve months ago. 

The room in which she sat was low and long : it was an old- 
fashioned wainscoted room, rather dark, because it was lit by one 
window only, and because a great branch of white roses was hang- 
ing over the window, broken from its fastenings by the wind, or by 
the weight of its flowers. It had a south aspect, which in winter 
made it warm ; its chief article of furniture, because it was always 
in one place and took up so much room, was Mr. Leighan's arm- 
chair, which stood so that his back was turned to the light. This 
prevented him from looking out of the window, but it enabled him 
to read and write and pore over his papers. The best scenery in the 
eyes of Mr. Leighan was the sight of a mortgage or a deed of con- 
veyance. As for the sunshine outside — the flowers, and the view 
of hill and vale and wood — he cared naught for these things. 
There were, besides, two or three ordinary chairs — Mary had never 
enjoyed the luxury of an easy-chair or a sofa— there was a small 
work-table for her ' things,' and there was a really splendid old 
cabinet, black with age, wonderful with carvings, for which 
Wardour Street would sigh in vain ; in fact, the reputation of that 
cabinet! bad gouo abroad, and overturea \^txd Vj^^ti tqsi^^ ^'^^ycl^xv4 
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again for iis purchase. And the contents ! Tour heart would sink 
with the sicknesa of longing only to look upon them. There were 
old brass candlesticks, old silver candlesticks, brass and silver 
snuffers and snuffer-tray a ; silver cups of every size, from the 
little christening-cup to the great silver whistle-cup holding a quart 
and a half ; there were punch-bowls and ladles ; and there was old 
china — yea, china which would move a collector to sighs and sobs of 
envy. These things represented many generations of Leighans, 
who had been settled in Challacombe since that parish began to 
exist. It is now live hundred years since their ancestors moved up 
from the lowlands to the hillsides and combes on the fringe of the 
Moor. It was about the time when the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
were chopping and hacking at one another, though no report of the 
battles cam« up here for many a month after the event, that the 
church was built. Civil wars, indeed, never caused any broils at 
Challacombe : the Eeformation found the people obedient ; Queen 
Mary burned none of them, for they were easily reconverted ; and 
Queen Bess found them docile to the royal supremacy. The only 
enthusiasm they were ever known to show was a hundred years after 
Queen Bess's time, when King Monmouth rode across the West 
Country to try his fate at Sedgemoor. One of the younger 
Leighans, a hot blood, who heard of his landing when at Ashburton 
on maiket-day, so far forgot the family traditions as to gallop over 
to Torquay and shout for the new King, and rode in his train, and 
did his share of the fighting. More lucky than his companions, he 
found his way home, and went on farming — ^'twas John Leighan of 
Foxworthy — as if nothing had happened, and nobody afterwards 
troubled him. In this great cabinet were kept the treasures of all 
those generations — about fifteen in number — who now lie — fathers, 
mothers, sons, and daughters — in the green churchyard of Challa- 
combe. Daniel Leighan, the owner of the cabinet, thought himself 
a warm man ; but his warmth, in his own mind, consisted of his 
fields and his investments : he little knew or suspected how valuable 
were those treasures in his cabinet. 

There were pictures on the walls— coloured engravings and 
mezzotints of the last century. I take it that Art, in the form of 
pictures, did not reach the Devonshire farm earlier than the year 
1750, or thereabouts. On the mantelshelf were certain* china 
vases which caused anguish to the critical soul : they dated from 
1820, 1 think. Above the vases were old-fashioned samplers in 
frames, things which made one babble of Madame Barbauld, Mrs. 
Trimmer, and Joanna Baillie. I don't know why — because I never 
saw any of Mrs. Barbauld's samplers, or those of the other ladies. 

A piano stood at the wall laden with songs and music — not, I 
fear, of the highest classical kind, for Mary's school at Newton 
Abbot, where she had spent two long years, knew little oi cl^'^"5\Qak 
music. Will Nethercote — ^I who write t\i\a «tot^ ^\a. >()ol'^\»"^'^ — 
ff^/j^ b^r the songs from I^ondoD, and Qteot^^ ^\«^^Q\.^\iQ^^^'^'^ 
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the music at Newton or at Teignmouth. There was also a shelf of 
books ; bat these were even less successful, from the classical point 
of view, than the music. For they consisted of novels, also given 
by this London person, and of pretty books bought for her in their 
boyish days by George Sidcote, and if we just hint that the leading 
bookseller of Bovey is apparently— to judge by the works laid out 
upon his shelves — under the influence of two young men who wear 
broad hats and flopping skirts, and talk loud as they walk in the 
streets, and profess a longing to restore Church discipline, you will 
understand how satisfying to the imagination these books were. 
Mary reproached herself .for liking the works of Mrs. Oliphant, 
Thomas Hardy, and Wilkie Collins — those quite Qiundane persons 
— better than these gaudy volumes. 

She was dressed for the afternoon in a pink chintz, with a pink- 
and- white-flowered apron, of the kind which covers the whole front 
of the dress ; round her neck she had a white lace ruffle. All the 
morning she had been at work about the house and the poultry- 
yard, yet now she looked as if she had not done a stroke of hard 
work all day, so cool, so quiet, and so dainty was she to look upon. 
Her hands— not, to be sure, so white and so small as those of a 
countess — were brown, but not coarse ; and her face, though she 
was out in all weathers, was not burnt or freckled. Tet in her 
eyes there was a world of trouble. She was troubled for others, 
not for herself ; she was suffering, as some women suffer all their 
lives, from the dangers which hung over and threatened her lover. 
You will find out, presently, that these were very real and terrible 
dangers, and that his life, and therefore hers, was menaced with 
shipwreck, imminent and unavoidable. 

Daniel Leighan awoke at half -past four. Generally, the waking 
from an afternoon nap is a gentle and a gradual process : first a 
roll of the head, then a half opening of the eyes, next a movement 
of the feet and hands, before full life and consciousness return. 
This afternoon Daniel Leighan, who had been sleeping quite peace- 
fully and restfully, awoke suddenly with a cry, and sat upright in 
his chair, clutching the arms, his eyes rolling in horror and amaze- 
ment. 

* Mary !' he ^ried ; and then the horror passed out of his face, 
and his eyes expressed wonder and bewilderment only. 

The girl, who was sitting at the window, work in hand, was at 
his side in a moment. 

* Mary I' he gasped and panted, and his words came painfully, * I 
saw him — I saw him — the man who robbed me. I saw him plain — 
and I have forgotten — I have forgotten I It was — oh 1 I knew just 
now — I have forgotten, Mary V 

* Patience, uncle ; patience.' Mary patted and smoothed the 
pillows into their places. * Another time you will remember ; you 
are sure to remember, if the dream only comes again. Lie down 
a^aj'n and tbiQk, ' 
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He obeyed, and she covered his head again with his silk handker- 
chief, which sometimes soothes into slumber if the silk is soft 
enough. He had started from his sleep, as if stung into wakeful- 
ness by the recollection of something horrible and painful ; and 
his dream had vanished from his memory, leaving not a trace 
behind. With such trouble did King Nebuchadnezzar awake, to 
find his dream unintelligible ; but the terror left — and the fore- 
boding. Mary saw the terror ; but she knew nothing of the 
foreboding. Yet her uncle's mind was filled with anxious fears 
springing out of this vision. She saw the rolling eye?, the clutch- 
ing of the chair-arms, and the look of bewilderment ; but she only 
thought her uncle was startled, like a child, in his sleep, and crying 
out, like a child, for help when there was no danger. He lay still 
for a few moments while she stood beside him and watched. Then 
he tore off the handkerchief and sat up again. 

* It is quite gone,' he said in despair: ^I have lost the clue. Tet 
I saw him — oh ! I saw him, clear and distinct — the man who robbed 
me. And while I was going to cry out his name — ^just as I had his 
name upon my lips — I awoke and forgot him.* 

* If it comes again,' said Mary, incredulous in spite of her words, 
*you will be sure to remember. Perhaps it will come again. 
Patience, uncle.' 

* Patience I when I had the clue ? Patience I when I could follow 
up the robber and tear my papers out of his hands. Patience ! — 
don't be a fool, Mary !' 

* Well, uncle, if it has gone, and you can't bring it back again, 
try to forget that it ever came : that is the wisest thing to do. 
You shall have your tea, and then you will feel better.' 

* Mary ' — he turned to her piteously — * it is cruelly hard. Can't 
you remember ? Think. Perhaps I talked in my sleep — some men 
do. Have you never heard me say anything — call someone by 
name ? If I had only the least little clue, I should remember.' 

* Why, uncle, how should I remember ?' 

* It came back to me — all so clear — so clear and plain. And I 
have forgotten. Oh ! Mary, my money — my money 1' 

* Yes, uncle. But it is six years ago, nearly, and you have done 
very well since. And it is not as if you had lost all your money. 
Why, you have prospered while all the rest have been doing so 
badly. You must think of that.! 

* Lost all my money ?' he repeated testily ; * of course I've not 
lost all. As if a man could bear to lose a single penny of the 
money that he has spent his life in saving. Do you know what I 
have lost, girl ?' She knew very well, because he told her every 
day. ' There were bonds and coupons in the bag to the sum of 
near upon a hundred and fifty pounds a year — nearly three thousand 
pounds they meant. As for the share certi^c^A.^^^ tVi^"^ ^^\i\» 
matter ; but coupons — coupons, Mary •, do "jou V^^x'^ — ^'?s^'?i^^ 
onJjr to the bearer— :& hundred au^ Mty "pouuSa ^ -j^'a.x— ^ Vwx^'^^ 
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arid fifty pounds a year ! — near three thousand pounds ! * His 

voice rose to a shriek, and suddenly dropped again to a moan. 
* Three thousand pounds I Payable to the bearer, and I haven't 
got them to present I If I were a young man of thirty I might 
recover the loss ; but I am old now, and I can never hope to make 
it up — never hope to make it up again I' 

It was six years since that loss had occurred ; but this wail over 
the lost money was raised nearly every day, and almost in the same 
words, so that the girl felt little sympathy now with the bereave- 
ment of her uncle. 

* It was eix o'clock when I left Ashburton.' The girl had also 
heard this story so often that her interest in the details had become 
numbed. * Six o'clock when I started to ride home. I had seventy 
pounds in gold upon me : fifty pounds in one bag and twenty in 
anoflier ; my tin box in a blue bag was round my neck, and it was 
filled with securities and bonds and share certificates. "Better 
leave 'em here, Mr. Leighan," said Fennell, the bank manager. I 
wish I had 1 I wish I had, Mary I But I was headstrong, and 
would have everything in my own strong-box under my own eye. 
So I refused, and rode off with them. At half-past seven — it was 
dark then — I rode into Widdicombe. There I pulled up. I well 
remember that I stopped there and had a glass of brandy-and- 
water. It was brandy-and- water hot ; and they tried to make it 
weak, but I wouldn't be cheated. And then I rode on. I remember 

riding on. And then — then * At this point he paused, because 

here his brain began to wander, and hia memory played him tricks. 

* At Widdicombe, uncle, you must have paid somebody twenty 
pounds and left your bag of papers ; and now you can't remember 
who it was.* 

*No, child ; no. I paid away no money at all in Widdicombe, 
except f ourpence for the brandy-and- water. Why should I ? There 
was nothing owing to anybody. Why should I leave a box full of 
securities and bonds in the hands of anyone when I refused to leave 
them in the bank V Was I ever a foolhardy person, that I should 
trust anybody with property of that kind ?' 

* No,' said Mary. * It is difficult to understand why you should 
do so.' 

* The landlady — she's a respectable widow woman, and it's only 
right that she should be near with her brandy — she bears me out. 
She remembers my paying the fourpence and riding away. After 
that I remember nothing. Why have I forgotten the ride through 
the lanes under Honey bag ? Why don't I remember passing through 
Hewedstone Gate to the open down ? Yet I remember nothing 
more. Mind you, I won't have it said in my hearing that I ever 
gave anybody anything or that I left my bag lying about like a 
fool. Yet, when George Sidcote picked me up, the bag was gone, 
and twenty pounds had gone, too — twenty pounds I' 

' WeH bat, uugIgj consider : you had afc^eut^ ^o\m^^ Vdl ^old ia 
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yonr parse, and only twenty were taken. If it had been a thief he 
■would surely have taken the whole, and your loose silver as well 
as your watch and chain. Why, all those were left.* 

* I don't know. Perhaps he thought the bag of papers would 
satisfy him. How do I know ? What made me fall off the pony? 
I never fell off the pony before. If I was Balaam I would make 
that old pony tell me who found me lying in the road and robbed 
me. Fell off the pony ! — ^how in the world did I come to fall off 
the pony ? I wasn't drunk, girl ; nobody ever saw Daniel Leighan 
drunk. I wish I was Balaam — I wish I was — ^just for five minutes 
^to have a few words with the pony.* 

' You must have given the twenty pounds to somebody in 
Ashburton or Widdicombo, with the bag of papers. Everybody 
says so.* 

* I didn*f, then I I felt the bag round my neck when I rode out 
of Widdicombe — the bag round my neck, and the money in my 
pocket. Do you think I should not remember if I had paid away 
twenty pounds — twenty pounds ! — do you think I shouldn't have 
taken a receipt, and the bill and the receipt both in my pocket ? 
Twenty pounds — twenty pounds ; — one would think the sovereigns 
grew in the hedge like the roses.* 

* Well, uncle, but think : every day you trouble your poor head 
about it, and nothing comes of it ; why not try to forget the loss? 
Think what a prosperous man you have been all your life. Think 
what your property is now, though you began with only one farm : 
money in the bank, and money invested and all ; everybody talking 
about your good fortune. You should be thinking of what you 
have, not what you have lost.* 

* Go on ; go on. Easy for a girl like you to talk. There*s that 
difference with a woman that she only enjoys the spending ; while 

a man * ho heaved a deep sigh, and did not complete the sentence. 

* Oh ! Mary,* he reached out his long bony fingers and made as if 
he were raking in the gold, *to think — only to think!— of the 
pleasure I have had in making the money ! It was little by little, 
not all at once. No, no ; I saw my way, and I waited. I laid my 
plans, and I had patience. Be sure that not a field have I got but 
I worked and planned for it. The world is full of fools : weak 
men who have no business with property ; men without grip ; men 
who just hold on till somebody comes and gives 'em a shove off. 
Your cousin David was such a fool, Mary.* 

Mary said nothing. Her cousin David was doubtless a great 
fool, but people said unkind things about her uncle's conduct 
towards him. 

* If I had nob secured his property someone else would. It is 
still in the family, which ought to be a great comfort to him, 
wherever he has gone. George Sidcote is anot\ieY — ^^W^Vjj^ Ssj^H* 
exactly a fool, like David ; but he doeau't* ^ft\» a\x— \vft ^<^vtj€5d\» ^^ 
0i2. I fear very much — -' 
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* Uncle, spare him !* 

* Because be wants to marry yon, child ! Is that a reason for 
interfering with the course of business ? When the pear is ripe it 
will drop I — if not into my mouth into some other man's. Business 
before love, Mary.* 

^ If I could give him my fortune he would be cut of bis diffi- 
culties.* 

* Your fortune, Mary ? Where is it ? What fortune ? You 
have none unless you marry with my consent. Your fortune? 
Why, it depends upon me whether you ever get it. I don't say that 
I shall never consent. Show me the right man — not a spendthrift, 
Mary.' 

* George is no spendthrift.' 

* Nor a sporting and betting man.' 

* George is not a sporting and betting man/ 

* Nor a man in debt.' 

* If George is in debt it is not his fault.' 

' A substantial man, and one who knows the worth of money ; 
bring that man along, and we will eee. If not — well, Mary, I am 
getting on for seventy, and I can't last for ever, and perhaps — 
perhaps, I say — ^I shall leave you my money when I die. You can 
wait till then. Six thousand pounds is a tremendous great lump to 
part with, when a man is not obliged to part with it. And I am 
not obliged to give my consent. No, no ; and after I've lost three 
thousand — three thousand I Besides, you're comfortable here : 
what do you want to marry for ? what's the good of marrying ? 
Better stay at home and save money. I give you your board and 
your lodging, Mary, while you are here, for nothing ; and your 
clothing, too — yes; your clothing.' He spoke as if many young 
people had to go without. 

Mary interrupted with a little laugh. 

*Yes, uncle, I know.' She laughed, thinking how much her 
uncle had given her for dress in the last year or two. Now, since 
a girl may make up her own things, but cannot very well make the 
chintz, cambric, and stuff itself, gossiping people often wondered 
how Mary managed to dress so well and prettily. Perhaps the 
fowls helped her, or the pigs. 

* Well, uncle, but if I do marry without your consent, you will 
have to give the money to my cousin David.' 

* Yes, yes ; of course. What's the good of telling me that ? But 
David is dead, no doubt, by this time ; and then the money must 
remain with me, of course' — the will did not say so. *But you 
won't do that, Mary ; you'll never be so wicked as to do that. 
Besides, if you did, JDavid's accounts with me have never been 
made up— that is, properly made up — and I don't doubt that when 
we come to look into them it will be found that he owes me a great 
deal still — a great deal of money still. I was very soft — foolishly 

soJ^^ — wjtli David/ 
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Mary made no reply. Her nncle had been, indeed, soft with 
David ; so soft that he had sold him up, and turned him out, and 
now possessed his land. 

Mr. Leighan sighed heavily, no doubt over his foolish softness, 
and became silent. It was not often that he talked so much with 
his niece. 

Six years before this, about half-past nine one evening in the 
autumn of the year 1880, George Sidcote, walking home, found 
Mr. Leighan lying in the middle of the road on Heytree Down. 
His pony was grazing quietly beside him, close to the road, and he 
was lying on his back senseless, with an ugly wound in his head, 
the scar of which would never leave him. He had fallen, appar- 
ently, from his pony, and, as farmers do not generally get such 
ugly falls when they ride home at night, the general conclusion was 
that he must have been drunk to fall so heavily, and to fall upon 
his head. No suspicion of violence or robbery was entertained : 
first, because no one ever heard of violence at Ghallacombe : and, 
secondly, because he had not, apparently, been robbed. So, at least, 
it seemed to those who carried him home, for his pockets were full 
of money, and his watch and chain had not been taken. 

For three days and three nights Daniel Leighan lay speechless 
and senseless, and but for a faint pulse he seemed dead. When he 
recovered consciousness, the first questions he asked were concern- 
ing a certain tin box containing papers, which he declared was 
hanging in a bag from his neck. Now, of that tin box no one knew 
anything. Presently, when he counted his money, he swore that 
he was twenty pounds short. 

I am sorry to say that no one believed him. That is to say, there 
was no doubt that he had taken that box from the bank, because 
the manager knew of it. But in his drunken fit — ^people were quite 
sure that he must have been drunk — he must have dropped the 
thing somewhere, or put it somewhere : it would be found some 
day. Time passed on, but that box was not found. And the loss, 
the inconvenience, and the trouble resulting from its loss were 
frightful. To begin with, there were coupons of municipal bonds 
and such securities, things only paid to bearer, and never replaced 
if lost, representing investments to the amount of nearly three 
thousand pounds. The whole of this money, with its yearly 
interest, gone, unless the box should be found — clean gone. Is it 
wonderful that Daniel Leighan went mad, and tore his hair only to 
think of this terrible blow ? Other papers there were, share cer- 
tificates and so forth, which could be replaced by payment of a fee, 
but the coupons could not be replaced. Their payment could be 
stopped, but without presentation there was no payment possible. 

Perhaps it was the agony of mind caused by this loss^ perha.^^ 
the blow upon his head, which caused t\ie ptwraX^«v& cA.\ssa\^^» 
This afBiction fell upon him a month, ot eo ^1^^ ^i^afi^ ^^^\^«^- 
Tlien they put him in his chair beside bia taVA^^ wi^ ^\q^^^^ ^^^». 
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Dp with pillowp, and he went abroad no more. Bat his brain 
was as clear as before, his will as strong, and his purpose as 
determined. 

* Take your tea, uncle,' said Mary, * and try to think no more 
of your horrid dream.' 

CHAPTER IV. 

CUALLACOMBE-BY-THE-MOOR. 

The village of Challacombe is known by sight to those excursion- 
ists from Teignmoutb, Dawlish, or Torquay, who take the train to 
Bovey Tracey, and then go up by the char-k-bancs — locally called 
* cherrybanks ' — ^to Hey Tor and back ; because, on the way, they 
pass through a little bit of Challacombe. It is also known to the 
people who take lodgings at Chagford for August, in the belief 
that they are going to be upon Dartmoor. Once during their stay 
it is considered necessary to drive over to Challacombe. They do 
this, and when they have arrived, they get out, stand upon the 
Green, and gaze around. Then they either climb up the Tor which 
rises just beyond the Green, or they go to John Exon's inn for a 
cup of tea, or they get into the trap again and are driven away, 
under the impression that they have seen Challacombe. The 
village Green, however, is not the parish of Challacombe. Again, 
there are two or three farmhouses scattered about in the great 
parish, where lodgings can be procured ; and those who take them 
for the season — if they are- good walkers, and do not mind roads 
which cannot show one single level foot, or hot lanes which are 
deep and narrow, and run between high hedges of rose, blackberry, 
honeysuckle, and holly, which keep out the air — after six or seven 
weeks of exploration and research, allow themselves rashly to boast 
that they know Challacombe. But no ; after a second visit, or a 
third, they are fain to confess that, of all the places they have ever 
visited, Challacombe is the hardest to know, and takes the longest 
time to learn. 

This being so, no one will expect me to describe the place. 
Besides, it is so far from the ordinary track, so remote from 
fashion, so little adapted for visitors, that it would be cruel to 
tempt strangers there. Let them be contented with a glimpse of 
the Green from the cherrybank or the Chagford pony-carriage, 
just as the fashionable world which talks so much of art is con* 
tented with one single glimpse of the walls of the Boyal Academy 
on the afternoon of the private view. 

There is no village at Challacombe. There is a village Green, 

and there is a church ; on one side of the Green is a long, low, 

picturesque old house with a porch, called Ivy Cottage, which was 

formerly the Hectory ; on another side are Jolm Exou'a inn and 

Busan Wreford's village shop, which coutavna \.\i^ t^o^Vo^<» \ oti 
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the third side are the walls of the Rectory garden, the village 
schools, and the farm buildings of Hedge Barton ; lanes and 
another small house make up the fourth side of the irregular quad- 
rangle formed by the Green. One or two primasval boulders still 
stand upon the Green too deeply bedded to be removed, and Farmer 
Oummings's pigs, geese, and turkeys claim the right of running 
over it. Close to the Green there was formerly a rude-stone circle, 
one of the many on and around Dartmoor ; but there was a 

Rector Must one sling stones at the Church? Yet this is 

lamentably true. Once there was a Rector ; pity that *tis true. 
This good man — I say good, because I know nothing except this 
one sin to charge against him — and one may commit one sin in a 
lifetime and yet be a good man — this Rector, therefore, suffered 
himself to be annoyed because antiquaries came and examined this 
circle, sketched it, planned it ; walked around it and across it, 
measured it, laid their heads together over it, shook their fingers 
about it, and wagged their chins at each other over it — would have 
photographed it, but Dame Science did not yet permit that art to 
be practised — picnicked amid its stones, and brought with them 
their young friends — male and female they brought them, two by 
two — to look at these mysterious stones, and hear them talk. The 
young friends — those who were not antiquaries — only said, * How 
deeply interesting !' and made the day, if it was fine, and the place, 
which is a very beautiful place, an occasion and a spot for the most 
delightful flirting. I think it was the flirting rather than the 
archaeology which vexed his reverence, who had now grown old, 
poor dear, and could flirt with nobody any more, except his wife, 
and she was old too ; not so old as her husband, but yet she 
wanted no more flirting. However, the Rector became so seriously 
annoyed that, one day in the winter, when there were no anti- 
quaries about, he sent to Bovey for two men and some blasting- 
powder, and in a couple of days he had this rude-stone monument 
mown into little pieces and carted away. Melancholy ghosts of 
Druids, it is said, come to scream upon the spot all midsummer 
night, in guise of owls ; and for many years the enraged and baffled 
antiquaries came regularly once in the month of June, which is 
sacred to stone circles and to Druids, and on the site of the 
perished circle they performed a solemn service of commination 
upon that Rector. They cursed him with the curses of Ernulphus ; 
they cursed him out of the Psalms ; they cursed him out of the 
Book of the Greater Excommunication ; they cursed him after the 
manner of the Ancient Briton, the Mediasval Briton, and the 
Modern Briton. Whether any of the curses took, as vaccination 
takes, I know not ; certain it is that the Rector is now no more, so 
that perhaps the commination killed him ; perhaps, however^ it 
only gave him toothache. 

Tko vjllflge of CijaJiacom be-by- the-MooT, erven -^V^iXv \>aa^^^^co^ 
cgea held out to it of a church, a Green, a B\iop, \w[i.^ ^ ^\Mvi-Vw>s5S 
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refused to ^ow, cr even to be bom. This is odd. Oae reads of 
American cities with their church, their school, their hotel, and 
their weekly paper; but never of an American church, school, 
hotel, and weekly paper without a city. It is gratifying to be 
ahead of these pushing Americans even in so small a matter. 
Ghallacombe is a parish of farms and farm-houses, with a bamlet or 
two — such as Watercourt and Frellands. It stretches on the east 
from Watersmeet, where the Bovey and the Becky fall into each 
other's arms, to the outlying farm of Barracot-on-the-Moor ; it 
goes beyond Hamil Down on the west ; and it begins on the north 
at Fox worthy, in the valley of the Bovey, and extends to the slopes 
of mighty Hey Tor on the south. Within these limits there is 
scenery of every kind except one : the fine champaign country 
which our forefathers loved so much is altogether wanting. Every 
field is on a slope, every lane runs up a hill, and every stream — 
there are four at least — goes plunging and tearing downwards over 
its bed of boulders and of gravel. 

When Mary had given her uncle his tea, and cleared away the 
* things ' — ^you will not think the worse of her when I tell you that 
she washed the cups and saucers — they were lovely cups and 
saucers, and almost priceless, if Mary had but known — put them 
back upon the cabinet, and carried out the tray with her own hands 
— she left him to his papers and his pipe, took her hat and went 
into the porch, where she stood for a moment dangling her hat by 
its strings, shading her eyes with her hand, and taking a deep 
breath as if to change the atmosphere of age, disease, and avarice 
in the parlour for the sweet fresh air of the mountains outside. 
The porch, which was covered with jessamine, now beginning to 
put forth its waxen blossoms, led into the garden, which in front 
of the house is only a narrow patch with a tall Norfolk pine. But 
at the side of the house it is a goodly garden, planted with every 
kind of herb for the service and solace of man ; stocked also with 
fruit-trees, and having an orchard where the cider-apples hang rosy 
red and golden yellow, yet sour enough to set the children's teeth 
on edge even unto the fourth and fifth generation. Beyond the 
low garden hedge stretched a great pasture-field, known as Great 
Camus — Little Camus being his neighbour. It lay quite across the 
ridge, here broad, on which the house was built, and sloped over 
into the valley below, where the Becky ran down its narrow gorge, 
hastening to keep its appointment with the Bovey beyond Riddy 
Rock. It is a quiet little stream in summer, and generally the 
water is so clear that you might as well fish in your bath as hope 
to entice the trout ; in the spring, however, you would have heard 
it babble up here as it ran from boulder to boulder, under alder 
and willow and filbert tree, beneath the trailing arms of the 
bramble. You would have heard it roar as it leaped down the 
rocks of Becky Fall. Beyond the valley Mary gazed upon a huge 
Jump of a hill, Blackdowiij solid, round, and s^le^'^* \ii *\\.^ ^\^"ek ^Jsi'^^ 
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have cut the new road ; its line lies a clear and well-marked gear 
upon the green slope, until it is hidden among the deep woods of 
Becky. Above these woods there rose and floated in the still air a 
thin wreath of smoke, just to shovr that among the trees were 
houses and human companionship. For my own part, I love not 
those wild and savage scenes where no hut or wreath of smoke 
speaks of brother man. Robinson Crusoe was of the same opinion. 
Above the woods and beyond the hill, three miles and more away, 
rose the two great pyramids of Hey Tor, standing out against the 
clear blue sky, which had not yet assumed the haze of evening. 
Everywhere hills ; to the right of Hey Tor, but lower down, the 
tumbled rocks of Hound Tor, looking like the ruined walls and 
shattered fragments of some great mediasval castle ; lower still, 
Hayne Down, with its rocks thrown carelessly like coals from a 
shovel down its steep face. They were the playthings of some 
infant giant in the days gone by ; he built houses out of them, and 
then kicked them over, just as a child builds his houses of wooden 
bricks and knocks them down. One of his toy structures still 
remains ; a pile of stones one above the other, making a pillar 
thirty feet high, which men call Bowerman's Nose. There had been 
rain in the mbrning ; the clouds had passed away, though they were 
still clinging to the trees and rolling along the sides of the valley 
below, as often happens at Challacombe after rain ; the air was so 
clear that you could see the rocks of Hey Tor as plainly as if you 
stood beside them, and every change of curve in light and shadow 
on Blackdown across the valley. 

The birds in July are mostly silent, yet at Challacombe their 
song never wholly ceases all the year round. From the trees 
behind the house there was heard the song of the thrush ; a robin 
whistled from the garden-croft ; from a neighbouring hedge Mary 
heard the shrill screech of the wren ; somewhere was a jay chatter- 
ing in his harsh voice ; somewhere was a dove cooing ; the swifts 
screamed high in the air, thinking of their nests on top of the 
church-tower ; and the chifEchafi! sang the merry notes which 
delight him all the summer long. 

Mary saw this scene and heard these sounds every day of her life, 
yet she never tired of it ; though she would have been unable to 
put into words the desire for the mountains which grows with the 
growth of those who live among them. Then, with a little flush 
upon her cheek and a brightening of her eye, she went out of the 
garden and to the back of the house, where she knew George 
Sidcote waited to take her to the choir-practice, for 'twas Saturday 
evening. 

Most houses, even in the country, put their best side to the 
front. Gratnor kept its best side at the back. There is no view, 
to be sure ; but there is a babbling little stream, a\io\5L\» "C^^^ \sifc^» 
broad, which runs merrily among miniature catioixa ^x^Sl ^ci^X^a^ \ ^ 
/ee^ is taken from this stream by a little \^oodeu c«i.\is\ \.Q ^^ ^^'^ 
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water-wheel which stands more than half hidden in its dark and 
mysterious recess ; the canal is leaky, and the water trickles for 
ever melodiously upon the stones below. The place looks like a 
clearance in the forest ; but an old clearance, not one of those 
where the stumps stand dotted about the field. Beyond the stream 
the ground rises steeply. This is the slope of Oddy Tor, by some 
called Nympenhole and by others Viper Tor. It is clothed with 
thick woods, dark and impenetrable, which hide the moss-grown 
boulders on the top. A gate opens to a lane which leads to the 
Green through the hamlet of Watercourt, past the little chapel, 
where the people who go to church in the morning gather in the 
evening, to hear what they consider a purer gospel — though less 
respectable. It is * served ' from Chagf ord, where I think thaj; the 
illustrious Mr. Perrott could tell you something about it. There 
is something pathetic in the way that country people go contentedly 
to church, and listen to a gentleman and a scholar in the morning, 
and in the evening gather round one of their own folk, who speaks 
to them in the language they can understand, and out of the ideas 
which are in their own heads. The lane also passes the smithy, 
where Harry Babjahns and his two 'prentices all day long blow the 
bellows and beat the anvil. 

It was to the back of Gratnor that George Sidcoto came to meet 
his sweetheart. He might have gone to the front bad he chosen 
— the house was not closed to him — Daniel would have received 
him with such cordiality as he bestowed upon any. But it is not 
pleasant to call upon a man who refuses his consent to your 
marriage, and to whom you owe more money than you can pay. 
George, therefore, usually sat upon a tree — there were always the 
trunks of trees lying about — or, if it rained, took refuge in the 
linney, where he waited for Mary before they went together to the 
church to practise next day's hymns and chants, 

CHAPTER V. 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 

The reason why farmers, gardeners, and cultivators of the soil 
generally are so fond of sitting down upon anything that offers, 
leaning against door-posts, hanging over gates, and in every way 
relieving the legs of their natural duties, is, I suppose, because they 
get up so early. If a man is crossing a meadow after rain, or a 
ploughed field after a thaw, at six in the morning, he finds comfort 
on a waggon-shaft at seven in the evening. It is not because he 
stands so much, but because he is standing so early. Shop-girls do 
not want to be always sitting when the shop is closed : they would 
rather be dancing ; and policemen off duty are said to take their 
rest standing, for aught I know, on one leg, like the secretary bird. 
George Sidcote, on this July evening, "had \>ft^ix m^^ ^vu'iq ^N^^^^i 
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he waited for bis sweetheart, a briar-root between bis b'pa, sitting 
on the shaft of a waggon under the linney, where it was shady ana 
cool. When Mary came through the garden-gate he rose slowly, 
partly because he was a Deyonshire man and partly because if a 
man is over six feet in stature he naturally takes longer to get 
upon his feet than one of the short-legged brotherhood, who are 
jointed with indiarubbcr. Then he laid his pipe down upon tho 
waggon, took both her hands in his, bent over her and kissed her 
gravely on the forehead, as if to seal her once more for his own. 
There was little of the sweet love-language between these two : 
they belonged to each other ; they were so well assured of the fact 
that there was no need to renew their vows any more than between 
a couple who have been married a dozen years. 

* G-eorge I' said Mary sof tly^ 

* Mary I' George whispered. 

Some maidens would like more of the passion and rapture which 
finds vent in passionate and rapturous words— such as those em- 
ployed by all poets, and by novelists in that line of business. Very 
few young persons, even of the most dazzling beauty, get this 
passion and rapture, simply because their lovers, however capable 
in other respects, are incapable of finding those words. Men, 
therefore, fall back upon the commonplaces of passion — mere * dear 
ducky ' language — though their hearts be red-hot, and though, in 
the language of the last century, they burn, and melt, and die. 
You may observe in the law reports, though many actions for 
breach of promise are tried, and many love-letters are read, the 
lover seldom, indeed, rises above the *dear ducky* level, except 
when he drops into verse, which is never original. George Sidcote, 
certainly, could not rise to these flights of articulated speech, nor 
would Mary have understood him had he made the attempt. She 
was satisfied to know that he was her lover. To have a lover, or a 
sweetheart at all, my dear young ladies, ought to make you ex- 
tremely proud, though never arrogant ; and, really, to have such a 
comely lover as George Sidcote, yeoman, of Sidcote Farm, Challa- 
combe, is, perhaps, the greatest gift that the fairies have in their 
power to bestow. As for his stature, it was over six feet ; and as 
for his form, it was like Tom Bowling's— of the manliest beauty ; 
but Tom had the advantage, denied to George, of setting off that 
beauty with a greased pigtail as thick as a club. His face was 
steadfast, his cheek ruddy, his eyes clear and honest ; but, like 
Mary^s before her uncle had his dream, his eyes were troubled. 

They sat down together on the waggon-shaft, side by side, and 
George took up his pipe. 

* I saw him this morning/ he said slowly — Mary knew very well 
who was meant by * him ' — * and I told him what I told you the 
other day, my dear.' 

« What did he say ?' 
'He said that he knew it bef oreliaad. H.^ \i«A <!»Xssc\^V^ '"^ ^ 

I 
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out on paper, and he was certain, lie said, that thia season would 
be the last. " Very well," he said, " the law provides a remedy 
when the interest or the principal cannot be repaid. Of course," 
he added, *^ I am not going to lose my money.'' That is what he 
said first, Mary.' 

^ Oh I and what did he say next?' 

'I told him that if he would give his consent, your fortune 
would nearly pay off the mortgage.' 

' What did he say then ?' 

* Well, Mary, then we had a little row — not much. He said that 
it was clear I only wanted your money, and he should never give 
his consent. I said that it was clear he meant to make any excuse 
to refuse his consent, in order to keep your money in his own hands.' 

* I am sorry, George,' said Mary. * He told me nothing of this.' 
/ It was not likely that he would tell you. He heard what I had 

to say in his dry way, and then asked me if there was anything 
more that I wished to say. Well, Mary, I was roused a bit by this, 
and I reminded him that, if you did not receive your aunt's fortune, 
David would be entitled to the money. Well, he was not the least 
put out. He only laughed — ^his laugh is the sort that makes other 
people cry — and said that you were a good girl, but silly, like most 
girls, and if you chose to throw awaj your fortune he was sorry 
for you, but he could not prevent it. Well, Mary, I came away. 
So that is done with ; and this is the last year there will be one of 
the old stock in the old place.' 

* Courage, George,' she said, *we will do something ; we will go 
somewhere — somehow we will live and prosper yet.* 

* " Somewhere 1" ' he echoed, ' and " somehow V* Well, I have a 
pair of hands and a pair of bread shoulders — ^yes. But you, Mary, 
and my mother ?' 

^Courage,' she said again; 'have faith, George. Even if we 
have to go away, we shall be together. I was reading yesterday a 
story about settlers in Canada. It had pictures. There was the 
wooden house, and the clearing with the forest all round ; I thought 
it might be ours. I read how they worked, this pair of settlers, 
and how they gradually got on, clearing more land, and increasing 
their stock till they became rich in everything except money. I 
thought of ourselves, George ; we shall not want money if we can 
live on a farm of our own somewhere, and if we can work for our- 
selves. You are so strong and brave, you do not mind hard work ; 
and— and — ^let us have faith, George. . God is good. If we must 
go from here, we will go with cheerful hearts, and leave my poor 
uncle to his lands and wealth.' 

Thus, when Adam and Eve went forth together from their para- 
dise into the cold world, it was the woman who admonished and 
exhorted the man. 

In these latter days it hath pleased Proyidenc^ in. vriadom to 
aM'e^ the British farmer with bad seaaona and \oy? ^xv^i^, ^\A XJaa 
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prospect of worse to follow ; wherefore, he will perhaps soon bo- 
come a creature of the past, and the broad acres of Great Britain 
and Ireland will be turned into pheasant preserves and f orest-14nd 
for the red-deer, let at fabulous prices to millionaires from the 
United States. As for the rustics, all except one in fifty will 
migrate to the towns, where they will seek for work and will find 
none, and then there will be riots and risings, with murders and 
robbery. What will happen after that I do not know, except that 
there will certainly be no recruits left for the British army ; so 
that, unless — as seems possible — other nations may be similar and 
similarly affected, our nation will presently go under, and be no 
more heard of, except in history ; and someone will write ' Britannia 
fuit' on a gigantic slab, with * Suicided in defence of Free Trade ' 
also done into Latin, and stick up the legend on the cliff at Dover 
for all the world to read. 

George Sidcote's history may be guessed from his words. An 
inheritance oE a small estate, a single farm, his own land, and the 
land that had been his forefathers' ; the estate encumbered with a 
mortgage, which had become in these bad times harder to pay off 
than rent, because rent may be adjusted, but the five per cent, is 
like the law of the Medes and Persians. And the time had come 
when the struggle could no longer be maintained ; the land would 
be taken from him. It is not wonderful if the young man looked 
sorrowful, and his countenance was heavy. 

* What does it mean ?' George asked, in ever-increasing wonder, 
* Formerly, there was nothing in the world so valuable as the land. 
If a man had money, he bought land ; if a man wanted an invest- 
ment, he put it out on mortgage. Is the land gone worthless ? 
My father, Mary, was offered, if he would sell his land, three times 
the money that old Dan lent him on mortgage, and now it would 
not sell, at most, for more. What does it mean ?' 

Alas I This is a question which is asked daily, not only by 
farmers, like George, but by Deans and Canons, Rectors and 
Vicars, colleges and schools, landlords and investors, widows and 
orphans, those who keep shops in country towns, the thousands 
who live by working for the farmers, the engineers and wheel- 
wrights, the corn-factors and middlemen ; nay, even by those who 
live by providing the pleasures of the rich. What does it mean ? 
And are the fields of these islands to become as worthless as the 
slag that lies outside the smelting furnaces? Shade of Cobden, 
deign to listen ! What does it mean ? 

* Oh, George !' said Mary, * does it help us at all to ask that 
question ?' Indeed, George was as importunate with this difficulty 
as her uncle was with his lost money. * Let us face the trouble, 
whatever it is. You will let me go with you — I will not be a drag 
upon you — if it is only to take care of mothet lot ^oxsl^ 

He threw 2715 arm round her neck an^ ^^"^^ ^i«t ^^jxci.— ^iia. 
unusual demonstration from hini, 
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* You would put courage into a cur, Mary,* he said. 'There! 1 
have done what I could, and I have told your uncle my mind. Let 
us talk of something else. Oh I I forgot to say that Will has 
come down. We shall find him waiting for us at the church.' 

'WiU? lamghidr 

'He got away a week hefore he expected.' 

* He will cheer you up, George.' 

* Yes ; he talks as if nothing mattered much, and everything was 
a game. The Londoners have that way,'I suppose. Ifc is not onr way.* j 

They left the linney and the little brook, and walked away 
through the narrow lanes, holding each other by the hand like two 1 
children, as they had always done since they were children together, 
and George, who was three years older, led little Mary by the 
hand to keep her from falling. 

This Will — I do not mean the Will and Testament of Mary's 
Aunt — that George spoke of with irreverence was none other than 
myself, the person who narrates this true history of country life 
for your amusement and instruction. I am sure, at least, that it is 
fuller of instruction than most of the leading articles that I am 
allowed to write. I am Will Nethercote, in fact ; and though of 
the same surname as Mary, and a Devonshire man by birth and 
descent, am no relation to Mary. I once endeavoured, it is true, to 
remedy this accident, and proposed to establish a very close re- 
lationship indeed with that dear girl, but I was too late. My 
father was the Bector — you may see his monument in the church- 
yard — and when I left Oxford I found I had no vocation for the 
life of the country clergyman. Heavens I what a calm and holy 
life some men make of it, and how some do fret and worry because 
of its calmness and inactivity I Therefore, I became a journalist. 
It is a profession which suits me well, and I suppose if I live 
another forty years, and arrive at seventy, I shall have written nine 
thousand more leading articles, and my countrymen will then be 
saturated with wisdom. And when I retire no one will ever know 
the name of the man who led them upwards to those higher levels 
of knowledge and philosophy. I did not wait for these young people 
in the churchyard. I walked down the lane to meet them. 

I declare that my heart leaped up only to see that sweet, fond 
girl walking with her lover, only to see the glow upon her cheeks 
and the soft light in her eyes. What says the foolish old song, 
* I'd crowns resign to call her mine ' ? Crowns, quotha I If I had 
Earl's coronet. Bishop's mitre, Boyal crown, or even a tiara, I 
would resign it with the greatest alacrity for such a prize. Happy 
lover ! though to win his bride he must take her penniless, while 
he has to give up his own broad lands I Well, she was not for me. 
Mary greeted me with her usual kindness, bearing no resentment 
on account of that proposition of mine above referred to. 

* Aud how is George behaving, Mary ? And has the Dragon 
relented?' 
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* George aiwrays behaves well/ she said. 'But as for the 
Dragon ' She shook her head. 

* See now, Mary.' I said, * I mean to put the case before a lawyer, 
I will do it directly I go back. In the will — I went to Somerset 
House on purpose to see it— your aunt leaves you £6,000, to be 
paid to you on the day that you many with your uncle's consent. 
If you marry without your uncle's consent, it is to go to David, 
Well, David has gone away, no one knows where, and perhaps he 
is dead, or will never come back. Suppose you were to marry now 
without your uncle's consent, who is to have the money V 

* My uncle says it will be his own.* 

* We shall see to that. It is a case for a lawyer's advice. And I 
will get that advice directly I go back.* 

I did not consult a lawyer on the point for a very good reason, as 
you shall hear. I suppose that as civilization advances, such wills 
with conditions so absurd will cease to be made ; or, if they are 
made, will be put into the hands of novelists for their purposes in 
treating of a world that has gone by. Girls who have money left 
to them will have it handed over when they come of age, with 
perfect liberty to marry as they please. Certain it is, consider- 
ing the great interest which we all take in each other's affairs, 
there will not be wanting plenty of friends to give advice and in- 
formation as to the character, reputation, and income of aspirants. 
I have sometimes thought that nobody ought, under any circum- 
stances, to make any will at all, or after his death to do by his own 
provision and ordering any good or evil whatever. But I find this 
doctrine at present in advance of the world, and therefore it com- 
mands no favour. 

' I am not back in Challacombe yet, Mary,* I went on, because I 
knew the trouble that was before them and in their minds, and so 
I began to make talk. ^This is only a dream. I am in Fleet 
Street. I am in the lobby of the House. I am writing a political 
leader at midnight, and just dreaming of Challacombe. It takes a 
week to get the streets and the papers out of my head — a whole 
week! what a curtailment and docking of a holiday. A whole 
week sliced out of a month ! and then eleven months more of 
slavery I Man's life is not a vapour, Mary. I wish it was. 
Vapours don't grind at the mill every day.* 

I turned and walked towards the church with them, in the narrow 
lanes between the high hedges. The beauty of early summer was 
gone, but there are still flowers in plenty to make them beautiful in 
July and August. The honeysuckle was out ; the blue scabious and 
the foxgloves are not yet gone ; there are the pink centaury, the 
herb-robert, the red-robin, the campion, the meadow-sweet, the 
sheep's-bite. the ox-eyed daisies, the blackberry blossom.^ wvd ^fea 
rowan berries— green, or greenish-yellow, aa -j^l — ^^ IxvsaA^ ^^ 
find friends of Mary's, 

We talked QfmdiJSerent subjects, of YrV^t \va^ 'W^^^TNRft. W^^^^^l 

i 
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last came down. One of the rustics was dead, another had nearly 
lost the use of his legs In the cold weather «'\nd now hobbled on 
crutches — in these high lands rheumatism seizes on all the old and 
on many of the middle-aged, so that Moreton Hampstead, the 
metropolis of the Moor, seems on market-day like the native 
city of M. le Diable Boiteux ; one or two village girls had been 
married ; such a farm was still wanting a tenant, and so on. Pleasant 
to talk a little of the place where one was born, and of the people 
whom one has known from infancy ; pleasant to be back once more 
among the hills and streams. But that subject of which we were 
all thinking — George's impending ruin — lay like a lump of lead on 
our hearts. And so we walked through the darkening lanes, our 
faces to the west, so that Mary's glowed in the golden light like an 
angel-face in a painted window, and presently came to the church. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE CnOIR-PRACTICB. 

In the church the choir were already assembled, and were waiting 
foi them. They are so old-fashioned at Challacombe that they 
actually suffer the maidens to sing in the choir with the boys and 
the men. 'Tis a Christian custom, though forbidden by some 
modern Ecclesiastics ; and why women still consent to go to churches 
where their sex is continually insulted by exclusion from the choir, 
as if they were really the unclean creatures of the Monkish mind, 
1 know not. Some day, when they understand the thing, and why 
they are excluded, and what a deadly insult it is to Mother Eve and 
her daughters, there will be a revolt the like of which no Church has 
ever yet seen, and a schism compared with which all previous 
schisms will have been mere trifles. The choir of Challacombe 
consisted, therefore, of half a dozen boys, and as many village 
maidens, with Harry Rabjahns, the blacksmith, for bass, and George 
Sidcote for tenor. There was a harmonium at the west end, and 
the choir sat in front of it. Formerly there were violins, a *cello, 
and a clarionet ; but these have fallen into disfavour of late years, 
and I know not where one may now go to hear the quaint old village 
church music, which had its points, oE which a solemn and awe- 
inspiring droning and a mysterious rumbling were perhaps the chief. 

As soon as we arrived, the practice began. They sang, right 
through, first the chants and then the hymns both for Morning and 
Evening, so that the practice took an hour and more. The voices 
and the singing were as familiar to me as the rustling of the trees 
outside and the cackling of the geese upon the green. 

I sat in the porch and listened, watching the fading light in the 

windows and the shadows falling along the aisles, while the voices 

of the choir, uplifted, rang out clear and true, and echoed around 

IA0 wgJIs of tbo empty church, and beat abowt a.moTi^ Wj^a T«t.l\.^\:% 
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of the roof. It is an old cliarch and a venerable, though they 
have now taken away the ancient, crumbling, and worm-eaten pews, 
which were, I dare say, ugly, and yet gave character to the church. 
With the old pews disappeared certain memories and associations. 
You could no longer picture, because you could no longer gaze upon 
them, how, in the old days, Grandfather Derges went round, cane 
in hand, to chastise the boys in the middle of the sermon ; he did 
not take them out into the churchyard and there administer his 
whacking, but he whacked them in the very pews, ^grandfather 
Derges has now retired from his function as sexton, though he still 
breathes these upper airs, and hobbles along the lanes upon his 
sticks. Great-uncle Sam Derges, however, still carries round the 
plate on Sunday. The old pews are gone, and with them, also, the 
memories of the yeomen who sat in them, each family in its own 
place, from generation to generation. As the yeomen, too, are gone, 
and only tenant-farmers left, perhaps it is as well that the pews 
have gone. Something, however, is left of the old church. They 
have not taken down the ancient rood-screen, with its painted 
Apostles in faded colours, on which, in the old days, I was wont to 
gaze with wonder and curiosity, what time my father mildly read 
his discourse, which everybody heard with attention and nobody 
heeded. Had the Rector possessed the lungs of Peter the Hermit, 
and the persuasion of Bernard of Clairvaux, 'twould have been all 
the same, for the sermon to the rustic means nothing but a quarter 
of an hour of good behaviour in the presence of his betters. 

Presently it grew so dark that they lighted two or three candles 
on the harmonium, where they showed, amid the shadows of the 
aisles, like far-off glimmering stars. Among the voices I could 
clearly distinguish George's clear high tenor and Mary's soprano. 
They rose above the rest and seemed to sing each for each alone, 
and to fit the music by themselves, as if they wanted nothing but 
each other, and could together make sweet music all their lives. 

Outside, the clouds had come up again and were now rolled over 
all the sky, so that the evening was strangely dark for the time of 
year, and there was a rumbling of summer thunder among the hills 
and in the combes, which echoed from side to side and ran down 
the valley slopes. 

Then my thoughts left the choir and the singing and wandered 
off to the subject which made them both so sad. 

The situation was gloomy. How could I help save to stand by 
and encourage to patience ? George had already told me all. It 
was, indeed, what I fully expected to hear. 

* I can no longer keep up the struggle,' he said ; ' the land cannot 
pay the interest on the mortgage, even if I live as poorly as a 
labourer and work as hard. I have seen Daniel Leighan, and I 
have told him that this year must be the last. \J\i%Ti \)aft \iax^^^ 
is in, he must foreclose if he pleases. It is \iard,^\^ \ \ak*\\» ^vaX**^ 
*Is there no hope, George ?' 
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'None. Either the interest mnst be paid, or tho principal 
Else — else' — he paused and sighed — 'else there will be no more 
Sidcotes left in Challacombe.' 

' But if he would consent— — * 

' He will never consent. He would have to part with Mary's 
money if he did consent. He means to keep it in his own hands. 
We are tight in the old man's grip. He will foreclose ; then he 
will have Sidcote, as he got Berry Down and Foxworthy, and he 
will keep Mary's fortune.' 

* What will you do, George ?' 

* I shall emigrate to some place, if there is any place left, where 
a man can till the land and live upon it. Will, is there some 
dreadful curse upon this country for our sins, that the land can no 
longer be cultivated because it will not even keep the pair of hands 
which dig it and plough it ?' 

* I know nothing about our sins, old man : that department never 
furnishes the theme for a leader. But there are certain economic 
forces at work — which is the scientific way in which we put a thing 
when we don't see our way about — economic forces, George, by 
which the agricultural interests of the country are being ruined, 
and its best blood is destrovcd by being driven from the fields into 
the towns. Our sins may have been the cause ; but I don't think 
80, George, or else you would have been spared. Now, economic 
forces — confound them ! — act on saint and sinner alike.' 

' I work like the farm-labourer that I am. There is no way in 
which I do not try to save and spare ; but it is in vain. The land 
will no longer bear the interest.' 

* What does Mary say ?' . 

* She will go with me. Whatever happens, she will be happier 
with me than here — alone.' 

* Right, dear lad. Where should she be but with you ?' 

' We will marry without his consent. Then he will be unmolested 
in her fortune and my farm. I dare say there will be a hundred or 
two left after the smash. Poor girl !— and I thought we should 
have been so happy in the old place. Poor Mary V 

Here was enough for a man to think about in the porch I What 
could I do ? How could I help ? Was tbero any hope of bending 
the will of a stubborn, avaricious old man by pleading and entreaty ? 
Could I pay off the mortgage ? Why, I had no more money than 
any young journalist just beginning to make an income may be 
expected to have. At tho most, I might find a few hundreds to 
lend. But Challacombe without Mary ! Sidcote without George I 
— then there would be no more beauty in the woods ; no more sun- 
shine on the slopes ; no mora gladness on the breezy Tors ! And 
the Past came back to me — the Past which always seems so tender 
and 80 fall of joy : I saw again the two boy a and tVi^ ^\tl T^la-yin^ 
together, ramhling oyqv i\iQ downs, climbing tog^Wx^x \>aa %T\voA.\ft 
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rocks, reading together — always together. How would Challacombe 
continue to eicist unless two out of those three remained together ? 

The black clouds hanging low made the eyening so dark that out- 
side the porch one could see nothing. Bnt the lightning began to 
play about and lit up the gravestones with sudden gleams. Pre* 
sently, looking out into the blackness, I discovered, in one of these 
flashes, a man in the churchyard walking about among the graves. 
This was a strange thing to see. A man walking among the graves 
after dark. I waited for the next flash of lightning. When it 
came, I saw the man quite clearly : he was bending over a head- 
stone, and peering into it, as if trying to read the name of the 
person buried there. There is something uncanny about a man in 
a quiet village churchyard choosing a night darkened with thunder- 
clouds for the perusal of tombstones. One thinks of a certain 
one who lived among the tombs : and he was a demoniac. 

Then the man left the grass, probably because he could no 
longer read any of the names, and began to walk along the gravel 
walk towards the porch ; perhaps because he saw the lights and 
heard the singing. You know how, sometimes, when the air is full 
of electricity, one shivers and trembles and hears things as in a 
dream ? Well, I seemed to recognise this man*s footstep, thongh I 
could not tell to whom it belonged; and I shivered as if with 
prescience of coming trouble. 

Whoever the man was, he stood at the entrance of the porch, and 
looked about him in a hesitating, doubtful way. The choir were 
just beginning the last of their hymns — 

* Lead| kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom ; 
Lead Thou me on.' 

* That's the voice of George Sidcote,' said the stranger aloud, and 
addressing himself, not me. ' He always sang the tenor : I remem- 
ber his voice well ; and that's the voice of Mary Nethercote : I 
remember her voice, too. ThaVs Harry Babjahns, the blacksmith, 
singing bass : a very good bass he always sang. Ay ; they are all 
there — they are all there.* 

* Who are yon T I asked. * Who are you to know all the people?' 
A sudden flash of lightning showed me a ragged man with a great 

beard, whom I knew not by sight. 

*I know you, too. I didn't see you at first. You are Will 
Nethercote.* His voice was hoarse and husky. • You are the sou 
of the Rector. I remember you very well.' 

* I am ; but the Rector is dead ; and who are you ?' 

* Before I go on,' he said ; * before I go on,' he repeated these 
words as if they had some peculiar significance to him, ' I thought 
I would come here first and see his grave — his grave — the place 
where they laid him— and I thought I wouVd xe^i.^ ^\i^\»\5aK^ '^xciHa 
over him — bow be died, you know — Qust out ot cxxtvo^sX*-^ ^ w^^ ^^"^ 

something to remember,- 
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* Laid Trhom ?' The man, then, was, like that other, doubtless a 
demoniac. 

* I should like to think that I had seen — actually seen — ^his grave,* 
he went on. * But the night has turned dark, and I can't read the 
names, and haven't got a match npon me. Will you tell me where 
they've laid him ?' 

* Laid whom, man ? Who are you looking for ?' 

' I am looking for the headstone of Daniel Leighan.* 

* Daniel Leigban ?' 

' Old Dan, they used to call him. Who died six years ago, or 
thereabouts,' 

* You mean Mr. Leighan, of Gratnor V 

* The same, the same ! I suppose Mary Nethercote got Gratnor 
when he died. They always said that he would leave her all he had, 
Gratnor Farm and Foxworthy and Berry Down. Oh, she'd be rich 
with all those lands.' 

* Who told you that Daniel Leighan was dead ?' 

* I saw it/ he replied, hesitating, * 1 saw it in the papers. There 
was some talk about it at the time, I believe. A — a — a Coroner's 
inquest, I was told ; but I never heard the verdict. Perhaps you 
remember the verdict, Will Nethercote,' and would kindly tell 
me? I am — yes— I am curious to hear what the verdict of the 
jury was ' 

* You are strangely misinformed* Daniel Leighan is not dead.' 

* There is only one old Dan Leighan, and he is dead,' returned 
the strange man. 

* I tell you that old Dan Leighan is still living. He is paralysed 
in his legs, if you call that dead ; but if yon have business with 
him you will find that he is very much alive — as much alive as you.' 

* Not dead ?' The man reeled and caught at the pillars of the 
porch. *Not dead ? Do you know what you are saying ?' 

* No more dead than you.' 

* Oh I' he groaned, * this is a trick you are playing. What do you 
play tricks for ? He is dead and buried long since.' 

* I think you must be mad, whoever you are. I tell you that 
Daniel Leighan is alive, and now in his chair at home, where you 
may find him to-night if you please to look for him.' 

* Not dead ! not dead I' By the frequent flashes of the lightning 
I had now made out that he was a very rough- looking man, in very 
ragged and tattered dress, looking like a labouring man but for his 
beard, which was much larger and fuller than an English labourer 
ever wears. * Not dead ! — can it be ! Then I've had all the 
trouble for nothing — all the trouble for nothing. Not dead I' He 
kept on saying this over and over again, as if the wonder of 
the thing was altogether too much for him. 

* What do you mean ?' I asked, * by your rubbish about an inquest 
and a verdict ? What inquest should there be ? And what do you 

laean by saying that you saw it in the papersi":' 
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* Not dead ? Then how should his ghost walk if he is not dead ? 
Are yon sure that Daniel Leighan — Old Dan — is alive this day — ^the 
same Old Dan ?' 

' I suppose it is the same Old Dan. There has never been any 
other Old Dan that I know of.' 

' It can't be the same. It must be the Devil.' 

' That is possible, and now you mention it, I think he may be, 
and very likely is, the Devil. But I wouldn't say so openly, if I 
were you.' 

' Not dead T 

He turned and walked slowly away. I heard him stepping over 
the stile, and then the sound of his footsteps ceased, as if he was 
walking over the village green, which, in fact, was the case. 

The voices of the choir ceased ; the candles were extinguished ; 
and the singers came out. We two men walked home with Mary. 
There was no air in the lanes ; the night was hot and sultry, and 
the lightning flashed incessantly. I told them on the way my little 
adventure with the strange man peering about among the tombs. 

*It was like a bit of some old German story,' I said. * I don't 
know why a German story ; but when there is lightning with dark- 
ness, gravestones and a mysterious figure, one thinks of Germany 
somehow. I thought he was the spectre of some dead-and-gone 
villager come back in his old clothes — gone ragged, you know, in his 
wanderings about the other world — to take a walk round the 
churchyard among his friends ; a strange thing to be prowling 
among the tombs to read the name of a man still living !' 

' Who could he be ?' asked Mary. 

* I thought I knew his footstep, but I did not know his voice. I 
cannot teU who it was. He knew your voice, Mary ; and yours, 

George ; and Harry, the blacksmith's Good heavens !' — for here 

my memory of the man came back suddenly, with one of the 
lightning flashes — * Good heavens I how did I come not to recognise 

him at once ? Mary, it was ! how could I have forgotten ? 

Why, the thing may change your whole future ! ' 

* Will, what do you mean ?' 

* Your whole future, Mary ! Your uncle refuses his consent 
because he thinks that David is dead ; well, then, David is alive / 
For the man who prowled among the tombs and wanted to see 
your uncle's headstone was no other than David Leighan himself — 
come home again in rags !' 

CHAPTER VII. 

WHO IS HE? 

The inn upon Challacombe Green is a smaM loVac^ ^xi^ ^ V>«!^^<i> 
ihovgh visitors who drive over from Cbagiora Ttta."^ ^'eX. V^'a.^^c^^ 
/n a neat and clean parlour, and those "wlio fi^nd no ^o\ft«^Va\R»i'o^'S 
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refresh themselves with beer or cider. Bat let them not look fof 
food, for there is no butcher or any shop of purveyor or provider 
within four miles. Yet, if a man should desire a bed, he may find 
one here, clean and sweet, if he write for it beforehand ; and meat 
as well to stay the inner man, provided the landlord has been 
warned in time to catch the butcher. The inn is licensed to Joseph 
Exon. If has no bar or tap-room ; but Mrs. Exon receives her 
friends in a large, low room, which is at once the keeping-room, 
kitchen, and drawing-room of the Exon family. It is also the 
smoking divan of the parish of Challacombe. The room is paved 
with stone, and furnished with a long wooden table and benches, a 
high-backed wooden settle to pull before the fire in cold weather, 
and a broad, hospitable fireplace. The kettle is always on the hob ; 
overhead, the black rafters are adorned with sides of bacon and 
strings of onions ; the cider and the beer are fetched from a narrow 
closet or cellar at the end of the room. There are seldom many 
men in the place, except on Saturday nights ; and, as a rule, every- 
body is gone, the inn shut up, and the family are asleep in their 
beds, by half -past nine. It is, moreover, essentially a village inn, 
designed for the rustics of that village which has never existed : 
the farmers would not, for instance, be seen sitting in its room in 
the evening, or at any other time ; it is the club, the resort, and the 
place of recreation for the labourers. 

The room was about half full at nine o'clock this Saturday even- 
ing. Three or four men, strangers, who had come up from Newton 
Abbot on a road-making job, were drinking beer. The rest^ 
labourers on the Challacombe farms, sat every man behind a 
tankard of cider — that sour brew which nips the throat, and, some- 
how, though it is so sour and so weak, refreshes the hot haymakers 
or the weary traveller better than any other drink ever invented. 
The fire was burniug, although it was midsummer. The company 
sat about the room for the most part in silenco ; not because there 
was nothing to say, but because those who meet every night know 
very well that what they have to say everybody else has to say ; 
speech, therefore, is needless. Had these rustics been Americans 
or Colonials, they would have played whist, poker, monty, or 
euchre, also in silence ; being Devonshire men, they sat and 
smoked their pipes, as their fathers and grandfathers had done, in 
a friendly silence which was in itself restful ; and they felt the 
convivial influences of repose and fellowship. 

The latch was lifted, and an unknown person — a stranger — stood 
in the door, looking about the room. Strangers, in guise of 
tourists, are often seen on Challacombe Green in the daytime ; 
they come over in traps of every description : but these strangers 
are dressed in tweeds or broadcloth. Such a stranger as he who 
stood in the doorway and looked around is rare indeed. Tramps 
/ind vagabonds never come to Challacombe ; men really in search of 
^ork seldom, for they inquire first at "M-OxetoTi or ^\."BoN«^,'^>ast^ 
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it is well known that there is no work to be had in the parish 
except farm-work, and of hands there are more than enough in 
these bad times, so that the population of every parish is slowly 
decreasing. 

Such a stranger, too ! Devonshire rustics are not close followers 
of fashion to gird at a man because he goes in raiment roughhewn. 
But there is a point where the honest garb of labour begins to 
become the contemptible rags and tatters of destitution. And 
there is a point at which the duds of the beggar seem ready to drop 
to pieces, should Providence suffer a shower to fall upon them. 
Both these points had been reached — and passed — by the rags upon 
this man. He was clothed, in fact, in the same things, ragged and 
weather-stained, which he had worn all the way from Australia. 
Fancy undertaking a long voyage with no luggage at all — absolutely 
none, not even a hand-bag or a hat-box, or even a pocket-handker- 
chief full of things I A voyage all the way from Sydney with- 
out a change I His flannel shirt was torn down the front and 
exposed his chest ; a dirty red-cotton handkerchief was tied 
around his neck ; a leather strap, buckled round his waist, seemed 
absolutely necessary to prevent that shirt from fluttering off in the 
breeze. His trousers were of the coarsest and commonest canvas, 
such as are worn in this country only for the roughest work, and 
put off when that is done ; his hat was the same shapeless old felt 
which he had worn in the South Sea Islands, but now enriched with 
a hole, recently excavated, in the crown, which gave it an inexpres- 
sibly forlorn appearance. No one who had the least self-respect, 
or the command of a poor single shilling, would have worn such 
a hat ; not the poorest tramp on the road, not the raggedest wretch 
on the Queen's highway would so much as stoop to pick up such a 
thing. Kot the lowest rag-and-bone-man, or the meanest dealer in 
marine stores, would have offered a farthing for that hat. 

His only respectable garment was an old sailor's jacket, worn and 
shabby, but yet respectable. It had been bestowed upon him by 
one of the hands when he came aboard, with nothing but his flannel 
Bhirt. 

David Leighan had money in his pocket — all that was left of his 
share of the Baron's cheque. Yet he had worn these things so 
long, that he had left off even thinking about them ; they were 
ragged and shabby, but what was he who wore them ? Besides, if 
you come all the way from Australia in obedience to an unfortunate 
ghost, who gives you no rest until you have consented to come, and 
all for the sole purpose of making confession and atonement, and 
giving yourself up to justice as a murderer ; and if you expect to 
meet with the care and attention which are always lavished upon 
the personal comfort of a criminal in the interval between the day 
of humiliation and the day of elevation, why 'was^.^ Tsvsysi^^ ^Ti^s^jet^ 
outward filler^ and fashionable disx3lay ? Add to tV^ t«^X«^^^ ^xA 
torn garmenta of this remarkable mau — \hM^ \Vko oi ^\iom\ia»^"CK^^'^ 
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before been eeen in Ghallacombe — an immense beard, long, not 
silky, as some beards are, bat coarse and stiff, if not stubbly, and of 
a red hue, rather than brown, which covered two feet or so of his 
chest, and Was nearly as broad as his shoulders, and a mass of 
matted hair which had neither been cut nor combed for a longer 
time than one likes to think of. Such as this, the new-comer stood 
at the open door and looked about the room as one who remembers 
it. But his face was seared, and his eyes seemed as if they saw 
nothing. Mrs. Exon, at sight of him, spoke up. 

*Now, my man,' she said, *what do you want? We don't 
encourage tramps here. You must go as far as Bovey to get a bed 
to-night.' 

*I am not a tramp,' ho replied hoarsely. *I have got money. 
See.' He pulled out a handful of silver. * Let me come in, and 
give me a glass of brandy.' 

He shut the door and sat down at the lowest end of the table, 
taking off his hat, and shaking his long hair off his forehead. 
Six years ago, all the men in the room would have risen out of 
respect to the owner of Berry Down. Now, not a soul remembered 
him. 

Mrs. Exon gave him a tumbler with some brandy in it, and set a 
jug of cold water beside him. She looked at him curiously, being 
touched, perhaps, with some note of familiarity or recollection at 
the sight of his face, and the sound of his voice. He drank off the 
brandy neat and set down the tumbler. What was the matter with 
the man ? His eyes were full of trouble, and with a kind of 
trouble which the good woman had never seen before. Not pain 
of body, or grief, but yet trouble. He dropped his head upon his 
chest, and b'egan to murmur aloud as if no one was in the place but 
himself. 

' Not dead ! he is not dead ! How can that be ? how can that 
be?' Then he lifted his head again and gave back the glass to 
Mrs. Exon. * Bring me more brandy,' he said. 

The landlady obeyed, and gave him a second tot of brandy in the 
tumbler, and again indicated the jug of cold water. The man had 
now begun to tremble in every limb ; legs and arms and hands 
were shaking and trembling. His head shook, his shoulders shook, 
his lips moved. The guests in the room stared and wondered. 
Then he fixed his eyes upon the landlady's, and gazed upon her as 
if she could read in them what ailed him. Bewilderment and 
amazement, which beat upon his soul, as the old poet said, as a 
madman beats upon a drum — this was the trouble which caused his 
eyes to have that terrifying glare, and his limbs to shake and 
tremble. Not joy, or even relief, such as might have been expected ; 
these might come later, when the man who, for six long years, had 
been pursued by the fury of a murder-stained conscience, should 
realize that he was, after all, no murderer, save in intent. David 
~ Mghan's mind was naturally very slow to move. He could not al 
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first understand how the whole long torture of conscience, the 
frightful dreams, the profound and hopeless misery of his exile 
comd gofer nothing ; why, it had taken him years of suffering, and 
the constant terror of a nightly phantom to persuade himself that 
the only way to escape the tortare of his days and nights was to 
return to England and confess his crime. This once done, he felt 
certain that the nightly horror, and the daily fearful looking for 
judgment, would disappear ; and he would go to the gallows with 
cheerfulness, as a sharp but certain remedy for pangs intolerable. 
There are instances recorded — I know not with what truth — of 
murderera who have actually forgotten their crime, and gone about 
the world with hearts as light as before they did it. David was 
not one of these superior murderers. He had never for one 
moment forgotten the white face of his victim, and the staring 
eyes in which there was no light or life. He saw Death — Death 
with suddenness and violence — all day long, and dreamed of Death 
all the night. And now he could not understand that his dreams 
and his visions, his guilty fears, and his contemplated confessions, 
were all vain imaginations, and might have been neglected. There- 
fore he sat trembling. 

Mrs. Exon watched him, thinking he must have a fit of ague. 
He drank off the second glass of brandy neat, and set down the 
glass. Then his head dropped again, and he resumed his muttered 
broken words, still trembling violently. 

* Not dead ! — ^he is not dead I How can that be ? — how can that 
be ?' He lifted his head again, * Give me more brandy I Give me 
a great tumbler full of brandy !' 

* The poor man is ill,' said Mrs. Exon. * Well, if brandy will 
stop the shivering — it's a fever, likely, or an ague that he's got — 
here, my man, drink this.' She gave him half a tumbler full, 
which he poured down. 

The third dose had the effect of composing him a little. His legs 
ceased trembling, though still his hands shook. 

* Yes,* he said ; * I am ill. I was took sudden just now. I am 
better now,' 

He sat up and took a long breath. 

* Where may you have come from ?' asked one of the men. 
*rve come from Southampton, where I was put ashore. I've 

come all the way from Australia.' 

* And where might you be going to next ?' 

*P11 tell you that, my friend, as soon as I know.' Bagged and 
rough as he looked, he spoke, somehow, as if he belonged to some- 
thing better than would have been judged by his appearance. * If • 
you had asked me this morning, I should have told you that I was 
going to Bovey. Now I don't know.* 

Mrs. Exon still looked at him with the curiosity which comes of 
a half -uneasy recollection. 

*01d Dan Leighan, now,' he went on ; *can anyone give me \ie^% 

4. 
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of him ? I mean Old Dan, him as had Gratnor first and Foxworihy 
afterwards, and then got Berry Down, being a crafty old fox. Is 
he alive still ? Somebody told me he was dead.' 

* Surely/ replied Mrs. £xon ; * he is alive and hearty, except for 
his legs, poor man.' 

* Oh, he*s alive ? — ^alive and hearty ? I thought, perhaps — some- 
body told me — that he died — I forget how — six years ago, come 
October, it was. That's what they told me : six years ago, come 
October V 

* He had an accident, jnst about that time, six years ago. Perhaps 
that is what you are thinking of.* 

' How the devil/ he asked, without taking any notice of this 
reply, ' can a live man have a ghost ? How can a live man send 
his own ghost to travel all round the world ? Won't he want his 
own ghost for himself sometimes ?' 

* He's got a touch of fever,' said the landlady, * and it has gone 
to his head. You had better go home, my man, and lie down, if 
you have got a bed anywhere.' 

*I want to know this,' he repeated earnestly, *did anybody 
ever hear of a living man sending his ghost out on errands, to keep 
people awake and threaten things ? It can't be — it isn't in Nature,' 

ifobody could explain this fact, which was new to all. Mrs. 
Exon shook her head as if the questioner, being lightheaded, must 
be treated tenderly, and one of the men remembered a village 
ghost- story, which he began. Unfortunately for the Society of 
Psychical Research, that story was interrupted at its very com- 
mencement by this remarkable stranger. 

* How did he do it, then ?' he asked impatiently, banging the 
table with his fist. ' Tell me that ? How did he do it ?' Then 
he pulled himself together and became natural again. 

* About his legs, now. What's the matter with Dan Leighan'a 
legs ?' 

' Why, after his accident they began to fail him, and now he's 
paralyzed, and never leaves his room, unless he's wheeled out of a 
fine morning. But hearty in appetite, and as for his head, it is as 
clear as ever, so they tell me. For my part, Joseph and me never 
had no doings with Mr. Leighan, and we don't want none.' 

* What was his accident ?' 

' He fell from his pony coming home at night. Some say he 
was in drink ; but then he was always a sober man, and I don't 
believe he was in drink, though perhaps he may have had a fit ; 
because how else could he fall at all, and how should he fall so 
hard, right upon his head ? Mr. George Sidcote it was that found 
him lying in the road. He was insensible for three days. When 
he came to, he couldn't remember nor tell anybody how the accident 
happened ; but he said he'd been robbed, though his pocket was 
full of money, and his watch and chain hadn't been taken. Papers 
they were, he said, that he was robbed of. But there's many thinks 
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he must have pat those papers somewhere, and forgotten because 
of the knock on his head.' 

* Oh !* The stranger mbbed his hands. * Pm belter now/ he 
said ; ' I am much better. Oat in Australia I q^ught a fever, and 
it gives me a shock now and again. Much better now. So — old 
Dan Leighan fell from his pony — he had an accident, and fell — 
from his pony— on his head — and was senseless for thr^ days, and 
was robbed of papers ? Now who could have robbed him of papers ? 
Were they valuable papers ?' 

* Well, that I caonot say. You've had your brandy, and it's an 
expensive drink for the likes of you, my man. You'd best pay for 
it and go. Ifs a good five mile to Bovey.* 

* Ay, m pay for it and go. He lost papers, and he was insensible 
for three days, and he can't remember — ^ho ! ho I He can't remem- 
ber—ho! ho! ho!' 

Did you ever see a man in an hysterical fit ? It is pretty bad to 
look at a woman laughing and crying with uncontrolled and un- 
controllable passion, bat it is far worse to see a man. This strong, 
ragged man, seized with an hysterical fit, rolled about upon the 
bench laughing and crying. Then he stood up to laugh, rolling 
his shoulders, and crying at the same time ; but his laugh was not 
mirthful, and his crying was a scream, and he staggered as he 
laughed. Then he steadied himself with one hand on the table ; 
he caught at another man's shoulder with the other hand ; and all 
the time, while the villagers looked on open-mouthed, he laughed and 
cried, and laughed again, without reason apparent, without restraint,' 
without mirth, without grief, while the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. Some of the men held him by force ; but they could not 
stop the strong sobbing or the hiccaping laugh, or the shaking of 
his limbs. At last, the fit spent, he lay back on the settle, propped 
against thecomer, exhausted, but outwardly calm and composed again. 

* Are you better now ?' asked the landlady. 

* I've been ill,' he said, * and something shook me. Seems as if 
I've had a kind of a fit, and talked foolish, likely. What did I 
say ? what did I talk about ?' 

* You were asking after Mr. Leighan. Who are you ? What do 
you want to know about Mr. Leighan ? You asked after his health 
and his accident. And then you had a fit of hysterics. I never 
saw a man — nor a woman neither — in such hysterics. You'd best 
go home and get to bed. Where are you going to sleep ? Where 
are you going to ?' 

* Where's your husband, Mrs. Exon ? Where's Joseph ?* he asked 
unexpectedly. 

Mrs. Exon started and gasped. 

* Joseph's gone to Bovey with the cart. He ought to have been 
home an hour ago. But who are you ?' 

* William Shears,' he turned to one of the men, * you don't seem 
to remember me?' 
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' Why, no/ William replied, with a juncp, because it is temfving 
to be recognised by a stranger who has fits and talks about live 
meu*s ghosts. *No ; I can't rightly say I do.' 

* Grandfather Derges,* ho applied to the oldest inhabitant, who 
is generally found to have just outlived his memory, though if 
you had asked him a week or two ago he could have told the 
most wonderful things. * Grandfather Derges, don't you remem- 
ber mo ?' 

* No ; I don't. Seems as if I be old enough to remember every- 
body. But my memory isn't what it was. No; I don't remember 
vou. Yet, I should say, now, as you might belong to these parts, 
because you seem to know my name.' 

That did, indeed, seem a logical conclusion. Grandfather Derges, 
Ihcref ore, had not outlived his reasoning faculties. Why, of course, 
the Ftranger might belong to these parts. How else could he know 
Joseph £xon and William Shears and Grandfather Derges ? 

* 1 remember you, grandfather, when you used to cane the boys 
in church.* 

*Ay, ay,' said the old man; *so I did, so I did. Did I ever 
cane you, master ? You must have a wonderful memory, now, to 
remember that/ 

* Don't you remember me, William Clampit ?' he asked a third 
man. 

* No ; I don't,' replied William shortly, as if he did not wish to 
tax his memory about a man so ragged. 

Then they all gazed upon him with the earnestness of Mr. Pick- 
wick's turnkeys taking their prisoner's portrait. Here was a man 
who knew them all, and none of them knew him. He had come 
from Lord knows where — he said Australia ; he had talked the 
most wonderful stuff about dead people and live people ; he had 
drunk neat brandy enough to make him drunk ; and he had had a 
fit — such a fit as nobody had ever seen before. Now he was quiet 
and in his right senses, and he knew everybody in the room, except 
the strangers from Newton Abbot. 

* I've been away a good many years,' he said, * and I've come 
back pretty well as poor as when I left, and a sight more ragged. 
I didn't think that a beard and rags would alter me so that nobody 
should know me. Why, Mrs. Exon, does a man leave the parish 
every week for Australia that I should be so soon forgotten ?' 

He did not speak in the least like one of themselves. His 
manner of speech was not refined, it is true ; but there are nuances, 
80 to speak, which differentiate the talk of the masters from the 
talk of the rustics. He spoke like one of the masters. So in 
France, the ouvrier recognises the bourgeois by his speech, disguise 
him as you may. 

* I have come back without anything, except a little money in 
iny pocket. Now, Mrs. Exon, give me some bread an.d cheese for 

^r/ I've had no dinner. Being il\,^'Ou see, and ^\i'ak^\i\siQ\^ 
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tban a bit, I didn't want my dinner. Then 111 hare a pipe, and 
yen shall tell mc the news and all that has happened. Perhaps, by 
that time, you will find out who I am.' 

When he had eaten his bread and cheese, he called for more 
brandy, this time with water, and began to smoke, showing no 
trace at all of his late fit. He talked about the parish, and showed 
that he knew everybody in it ; he asked who had married, and who 
were dead ; he inquired into the position and prospects of all the 
farms ; he showed the most intimate acquaintance with everybody, 
end the greatest interest in the affairs of all the families. Yet no 
one could remember who he was. 

About half-past nine the door was opened again. This time to 
admit Harry Kabjahns, the blacksmith, who had been finishing the 
choir practice with a little "conversation, and was now thirsty. 

He stepped in — a big strong man, with broad shoulders and a 
brown beard. His eyes fell upon the stranger. 

* Good Lord !* hjB cried ; ' it's Mr. David Leighan come back 
sgain, and him in rags I* 

* So it is — it's Mr. David,' cried Mrs. Exon, clapping her hands. 
' To think that none of us knew him at first sight I And that you 
Ehould come to my house, of all the houses in the parish, first, and 
me not to know you ! — oh, Mr. David ! — me not to know you ! and 
3 ou in this condition I But you'll soon change all that ; and I'll 
make up the bed for you — and your uncle and Miss Mary will be 
downright glad to see you. Mr. David I To think of my not 
knowing Mr. David I' 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A QUIET SUNDAY MORNINO, 

I SUPPOSE there is no place in the world more quiet than Challa- 
combe on Sunday morning. All the men, all the boys, and all the 
girls, with some of the wives, are at church ; and none but those 
who have babies are left at home. The very creatures in the 
meadows seem to know that it is Sunday, and lie restfully in their 
pastures. The quietest place in the whole parish I take to bo 
Gratnor, because it lies off any of the lanes which lead to Moreton, 
Widdicombe, or Bovey Tracey. The farm occupies the Ridge, a 
name which applies to both summit and slopes of a long, projecting 
spur which runs eastward, narrow and steep, between the vaJley of 
the Becky and the valley of the Bovey. Standing on Hayne Down, 
over against the Ridge, one can see how the ground breaks down, 
with hill after hill, each lower than the other, until the Ridge itself 
abruptly falls into the lower Combe at Riddy Rock, where the 
waters meet. First, there is Ease Down ; then, Mana-toxv T^x \ 
next. Latch oil ; and, lastly, Nympenbole or Od^^^oT^^V'O^^'c^ 
nor Farm beyond thesQ Tors, its fields ^T\d Tti^^^o^'^ ^^^v^*^ 
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among the trees like a clearance in some great primaeval forest. 
No path — save the narrow and winding Water Lane, which leads 
either to the clam across the Bovey, and so to Lustleigh Cleeve, or 
else to Horsham Steps, and so to Foxworthy and North Bovey— 
passes near Gratnor. It is quiet enough every day in the week ; 
but then there are the sounds of labour, the ringing of the black- 
smithes anvil, the wheels of a cart in the lane, the woodman's axe 
in the coppice, the voice of the ploughman in the field — all the year 
round some voice or sound of work ; but on Sunday there is no- 
thing except the quiet clucking of the hens and the self-satisfied 
quomp of the ducks, and the song of the birds from the woods of 
Latchell and Nympenhole. 

I suppose that there was somebody left in the house — otherwise 
how should the Sunday roast and pudding be ready to timo ? — but 
when Mary had laid out the Bible and Prayer-book for her uncle 
to read the service of the day, with the weekly paper for him to 
take after the service, and had adjusted his cushions and left him, 
there was no sign or sound about the place of human creature. As 
for locking up houses, or shutting doors, for fear of thieves, Challa- 
combe was like the realm of England under good King Alfred, 
when, as we know, gold crowns, and torquils, and bracelets, and 
the most precious carved horns, used to be hung out to ornament 
the hedges by ostentatious Thanes, and the casual tramp only 
sighed when he saw them and, at the worst, sinfully envied their 
possessor, and wished that he had been born seven hundred years later, 
when he might have consigned them safely to the nearest * fence.* 

Mr. Leighan read the morning service — litany, lessons, chants, 
psalms, and commandments, and the prayer for the Church mih- 
taut here upon earth — quite through without omitting one single 
petition. He did this every Sunday as punctiliously as the captain 
of a Bombay liner. The claims and calls of religious duty satisfied, 
he lay back in his chair and gently closed his eyes, surrendering his 
whole mind to the blissful prospect of speedily foreclosing on Sid- 
cote. The end of the year, he knew full well, and had made it all 
out clear on paper, would make an end of George, and put himself 
in as owner of that farm as well as all the others. Truly, in the 
matter of land, he was as insatiable as King Picrochole. So 
pleasing was the imaginary possession of these acres, that he forgot 
the weekly newspaper, and continued to picture himself as the 
owner of Sidcote — alas! that he could no longer ride about the 
fields — until he dropped into a gentle slumber. 

It was exactly twelve o'clock when he was suddenly startled by 
a man's step. He know the step, somehow, but could not at the 
moment remember to whom it belonged. The man, whoever he 
was, knew his way about the place, because he came from the back, 
and walked straight, treading heavily, to the room where Mr. 
Leighan was sittingy and opened the door. It -^r^-a Da.vvd coming 
to call upon his uncle on his return, TbeT^'waa^oma*\m^To^^\sis^\» 
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in Ms appearance. Joseph Eson had lent him certain garments in 
place of those he had worn the day before ; the canvas trousers, 
for instance, had gone, and the terrible felt hat with the hole in 
the crown. His dress was now of a nondescript and incongruous 
kind, the sailor's jacket ill-assorting with the rustic corduroy 
trousers and waistcoat. He had no collar, and the red handker- 
chief was gone ; his head and hair had been trimmed a bit, and he 
was washed. Yet, in spite of his improved dress, he preserved the 
air of one who belongs to the lower depths. It is quite terrible to 
observe with what alacrity most men sink. It is as if a lower 
level was natural for most of ns. I saw the other day in a work- 
house a man who had been — is still, I suppose — a clergyman of the 
Church of England. They employed him in attending to the 
engine fires ; he stoked with zeal, no doubt with far greater zeal 
than he had ever shown in his pastoral duties, and he wore the 
workhouse uniform as if he liked it and was at home in it. David, 
who had been a person of consideration and a gentleman as gentle- 
men are reckoned at Challacombe, was now at his ease in the garb 
and appearance of a day-labourer. Had it not been for that 
spectre which haunted him every night, he would have been con- 
tented to end his days in Australia as a labourer paid by the job. 

He threw open the door and stood confronting the man whom 
he had last seen dead, as he thought, killed by his own hand. He 
tried to face him brazenly, but broke down and stood before him 
with hanging head and guilty eyes. 

* So,* said Daniel Leighan, ' it is David, come back again. Wo 
thought you were dead. They told me this morning that you were 
back again.* 

* You hoped I was dead : say it out,* said David, with ropy voice. 

* Dead or alive, it makes no difference .to me. Stay : you were 
in my debt when you went away. Have you come to settle that 
long outstanding account ?* 

David stepped into the room and shut the door behind him. 

* You have got something to say to me first,' he said, still in a 
ropy and husky voice. * Have it out now, and get it oyer. Some- 
thing you've kept dark, eh ?' 

* What do you mean ?' 

'Outside, they knew nothing about it. That was well done. 
No occasion to make a family scandal — and me gone away and all 
— was there ? Come, let us have it out, old man. Who robbed 
me of my land ?' 

His words were defiant, but his eyes were uneasy and suspicious. 

* Say, rather, who fooled away his inheritance with drink and 
neglect ?* 

* Robbed me, I say !' 

* If I had not bought your land, someone else would. If "^ow-'x^ 
come home in this disposition, David, you laa^i "Vi^VVet %ci ^^^ 
ss'ai'n as soon as you please. Don't waste my tim^m^Xii^^^^''^* 
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* " David's gone," you said. " When he comes back, we'll have it 
out. We won't have a family scandal, '* Well, I am back. I 
thought you were dead/ 

* I am not dead, as you see.' 

* Well, go on. Say what you've got to say. I'll sit and listea 
Come ; I owe you so much. Pay it out, then.' 

* David,' said, his uncle quietly, * drink has evidently driven you 
off your head. Family scandal ? What was there to hide ? 
Good Heavens ! do you suppose that the whole of your life, with 
its profligacy and drunkenness, was not known to all the country- 
side ? Why, your history is one long scandal. Things to hide ? 
Why the whole parish were so ashamed of you that they rejoiced 
when you went away.* 

David heard this speech with a kind of stupefaction. 

* Nephew David,' his uncle went on, ' you may be sure that it 
was not my interest, considering that your land became mine, to 
hide anything to your discredit. It is a censorious world, but the 
worst of them can't blame my conduct towards you.' 

It is, indeed, a censorious world, but it is remarkable how every 
man persuades himself that the fishiest of his doings cannot be 
handled severely even by the most censorious of his fellows. In 
this matter of David, now, they said very cruel things, indeed, 
about Daniel's conduct ; and it was not true that the parish re- 
joiced when David went away. Nor were they ashamed of him. 
Not at all ; they knew him for a good-natured, easy-going young 
fellow, who gave freely when he had anything to give, drank 
freely, spent freely, and was only parsimonious in the matter of 
work ; certainly, he stinted himself in that particular, which made 
his uncle's crafty plans the easier to carry tnrough. 

* The law protected you, David, and you had the full benefit of 
law. When you borrowed the money of me, little by little, and 
when you gave me a mortgage on your land, the laW stepped in to 
prevent any undue advantage. It protected you. What I did was 
by permission of the law. Your case was decided in a London 
Court. I could not sell you up, and I was ordered to give you a 
term of six months, in which to pay principal or interest ; failing 
that, I was permitted to foreclose without your having power of 
redemption. That is the law. You did not pay either interest or 
principal, and the land became mine. If you have any quarrel, it 
is with the law of this land, not with me,' Mr. Leighan made this 
statement in dry, judicial tones, which would have done credit to 
a Judge in Chancery. * And that,' he concluded, * is all I have to 
say to you, David. What are you staring like a stuck pig for ?' 

' Oh, Lord !' cried David, * is it possible ? What does he mean ? 
Come, old man, don't bottle up. You can't do anything to mo 
now, and I might do a great deal for you ; I might, if you didn't 
bottle up and bear malice. Come — you and me know— let's have 
// out* 
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•What do we two know ? All I know is that you have been 
away for six years, that you come back in rags, that you had a 
fit of some kind last night up at Joseph Exon's, and that you 
drank brandy-and- water until you were well-nigh drunk. Have 
you got any account to give of yourself ?' 

* Don't bottle up/ David said feebly. * There is nobody here but 
you and me. Ill own up. And then I can help you as nobody 
else can — if you don't bottle up. If you do — but why should you ? 
"What's the good ? There's nobody here but you and me. What 
the devil is the good of pretending that there's nothing ? Did you 
ever forgive anybody in your life ? Do you think I believe you 
are going to forgive me — you, of all men in the world ?* 

* Lord knows what this man means ! David,' he said impatiently, 
'leave off this nonsense about hiding and pretending and inferring. 
One would think you had been murdering somebody !' 

David sat down, staring with the blankest astonishment. He 
bad by this time succeeded in impressing upon his brain the fixed 
conviction that his uncle kept his murderous assault a secret out of 
regard for the family name ; and he came prepared to be submissive, 
to express contrition, and to otf er, in return for the secret being still 
kept, to give back to his uncle the long-lost box full of papers. 
And now, this conviction destroyed, he knew not what to think or 
what to say. 

The one thing which would have appeared to him the most 
impossible had happened — that is, in fact, the thing which always 
does happen. Nothing is really certain except the impossible. As 
for what is only unexpected — which the French proverb says is cer- 
tain — that naturally happens every day, and we only notice it when 
it is something disagreeable. For instance : There is a boy in a 
quiet country town ; quite an unknown and obscure boy ; born to 
be at best a small solicitor or a general practitioner in bis native 
place. Behold I after a few years, this humble boy has become a 
popular novelist, a leader at the Bar, a great medical specialist, the 
best actor in the world, the best poet, the best dramatist of his 
time ; or, it may be, the most accomplished villain, impostor, cheat, 
and ruffian. These are impossible things, and they are always 
happening. Happily, the impossible generally comes by degrees, 
which is merciful, because else we should all lose our reason in con- 
templation of the coming impossibilities. Ghosts are among the 
things impossible, which is at once the strongest argument for their 
existence, and the reason why their sudden appearance always pro- 
duces staggers. No ghost in the world, or out of it, could have 
caused David Leighan such astonishment as the conduct of his uncle. 

* It can't be !' he said, ' it can't be ! Uncle, you are playing some 
deep game with me ; though what game, seeing how useful 1 can be 
to you if I like, I can't understand. You are like a cat with a 
mouse. You are old, but you are foxy ; you've got a game of your 
own to play, and you think you'll play that gSLOX^Ao'^ Sl^^^xi. ^ws^^\ 
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he made one more effort to ascertain if the impossible really had 
happened ; * come I It's like a game of bluff, aint it ? But let's 
drop it, and plav with the cards on the table. See now — here's my 
hand — I heard last night that you were alive and hearty, though I 
had every reason to think you were dead. I was quite sure you 
were dead — I knew you were dead. You know why I knew. Every 
night I was assured by yourself that you were dead. Come now I 
Well — when I heard that you were alive and hearty, I said to 
myself, *' To-morrow I'll go and have it out with him when all the 
people are at church and there's nobody to listen" ; because they 
told me you could not remember — you know what.' 

* Couldn't remember ? I'd have you to know, sir, that my 
memory is as good as ever it was. Couldn't remember ?' ^ 

' Oh i' said David, * then you do remember everything ?' 

* Of course I do.' 

* Then, uncle, have it out.' 

* What the devil do you mean ?' 

*Let us talk open. I've never forgotten it. I have said to 
myself over and over again, " I'm sorry I done it." I wished I 
hadn't done it, especially at night when your ghost came — who 
ever heard of a live man's ghost V 

* The man's stark staring mad I' cried Daniel. 

* Come, now. Either say, ** David, I forgive you, because there 
was not much harm done after all. I forgive you if you'll help mo 
in the way that only you can help me," or else say, " David, I'll 
bear malice all the days of my life." Then we shall know where 
we are.' 

* I don't understand one word you say. Stay V A thought sud- 
denly struck him. * Stay I The last time I set eyes on you, it 
was on the morning that you left Challacombe, and on the same 
day that I met with my accident. The last time I set eyes on 
you was in this room. You cursed and swore at me. You went 
on your knees, and prayed the Lord in a most disrespectful manner 
to revenge you, as you put it. Do you wish me to forgive those 
idle words ? Man alive I you might as well ask me to forgive last 
night's thunder. Reproach yourself as much as you please — I'm 
glad you've got such a tender conscience — but don't think I am 
going out of my way to bear malice because you got into a temper 
six years ago.' 

* Then you do remember, uncle ?' he said, with a sigh of infinite 
satisfaction. The impossible had really happened. *Well, I 
thought you would remember, and bear malice. It was the last 
you saw of me, you see — and the last I saw of you.' 

* Yes, it was the last I saw of you.' 

David laughed, not the hysterical laugh of last night, but a low 
laugh of sweet satisfaction and secret enjoyment. 

* Well, uncle, since you don't bear malice— Lord, I thought you'd 
/be flying in. my face ! — there's no harm done, \a \\x^x^*t Kx^i^ixri^ 
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we can be friends again, I suppose. And if it comes to f oxiness, 
perhaps it will be my turn to play fox.' 

* Play away, David ; play away.' 

*rve come home, you see.' David planted his feet more firmly, 
and leaned forward, one hand on each knee— *rve come home.' 

* In rags.' 

' In poverty and rags. Fve got nothing but two or three pounds. 
When they are gone, perhaps before, I shall want more money. The 
world is everywhere full of rogues — quite full of rogues, besides 
land-thieves, like yourself, and there isn't enough work to go 
round. Mostly they live like you — by plundering and robbing.' 

'Find work then. In this country, if you don't work you won't 
get any money. Do you think you are the more likely to get money 
out of me by calling names ?' 

* Well, you see, uncle, I think I shall find a way to get some 
money out of you.* 

*Not one penny — not one penny, David, will yon get!' There 
was a world of determination in Mr. Leighan when it came to 
refusing money. 

* It's natural that you should say so, to begin with.' His manner 
had now quite changed. He began by being confused, hesitating, 
and shamefaced ; he was now assured, and even braggart. * I 
expected as much. You would rather see your nephew starve than 
give him a penny. YouVe robbed him of his land ; you've driven 
him out of his house ; and when he comes back in rags, yon tell 
him he may go and starve.' 

* Words don't hurt, David,' his uncle replied quietly. * I am too 
old to be moved by any words. Now, if you have nothing more to 
say, go.' 

David sat doggedly. He had always been dogged and obstinate. 
His uncle looked at him curiously, as if studying his character. 

* David,' he said presently, * you were a bad boy at school, where 
they ought to have flogged it out of you. You were a bad son to 
your father, who ought to have cut you off with a shilling. You were 
a bad farmer when you got your farm : you were a drunkard, a 
betting-man, and a sporting-man. If I hadn't taken your land, a 
stranger would have had it. Now it's kept in the family. Years 
ago I thought to give you a lesson, and, if you reformed, to give it 
back to you in my will. I now perceive that yon are one of those 
who never reform. I have left it — elsewhere.' 

* Go on,' said David ; * I like to hear you talk.' ' 

* The old house at Berry — your old house— is turned into two 
cottages. One of those cottages is empty. If you mean to stay in 
the parish, you can live in it, if you like, rent free, for a time — that 
is, until you get into work again, or I find a tenant. If you choose 
to earn money, you can ; there are always "^oiViS \.o V^ ^qtc^ri Vj ^ 
handr man. If you will not work, yon mnat %\a.TV^. ^^^ XioaX* \% 

aJJ I wUJ do for you. When you are tired ot CV^aXl^^OTC^^nl^'^ ^"^^ 
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go away again. Tbat is my last word, nephew.' He turned away, 
and began to busy himself again among his papers. 

' After the accident, and the loss of those papers, you were sense- 
less for three days. And after that you got paralysis. Why, what 
was all this, but a judgment on you for your conduct to your own 
flesh and blood ?' 

» Rubbish !' 

David paid no more. Those best acquainted with him would 
have understood from the expression of his face that his mind was 
laboriously grappling with a subject not yet clear to him. He 
was, in fact, just beginning to be aware of a very foxy game which 
ho might play with his uncle, though as yet he only dimly saw the 
rules of that game. It was a new game, too, quite one of his own 
invention, and one which would at the same time greatly please 
and stimulate his uncle, whom he meant to be his adversary. He said 
nothing more, but he sat doggedly, and tried to work out the rules 
of that game. 

Presently Mary came home from church, and, with her, George 
Sidcote and myself. We found David sitting with his uncle, but 
the old man was reading the paper, and David was sitting silent, 
thinking slowly. 

' Mary,' said David, * you don*t remember me, I suppose ?' 

* You are my cousin David. Of course I remember you, David ; 
though you are altered a good deal.' She gave him her hand. 
* All the people are talking about your return.' 

Then George and I shook hands with him cheerfully and 
brotherly. 

* Why, David,' said George, * we must rig you out a little better 
than this. Come home with Will and me.' 

David turned sullenly to his uncle. 

* I've got one thing more to say. All of yon may hear what that 
is. Ho offers me a labourer's cootage to live in, and a labourer's 
work to do, and a labourer's wage for pay, on my own lands — my 
own that he stole, this old man here, sitting struck by a judgment, 
in his chair. The next time I come here — you may all take notice 
and bear witness — the question shall not be how little I may be 
offered, but how much I shall take.' 

So far had he got in this understanding of the game that was to 
be played. 

* flow much,' he repeated with a chuckle, * how much I shall 
take.' 

* Dear me !' said his uncle, * This is very interesting I And how 
are you, Will ? when did you come down ? and how is your writing 
business ? Take David away, George ; I am afraid you'll find him 
very tedious — very tedious indeed,' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AT SIDCOTE. 

We took David away with us ; but the old man was right : he was 
insufferably tedious. To begin with, his mind seemed absorbed ; 
he answered our questions shortly, and showed no curiosity or 
interest in us, and pretended no pleasure at seeing us again; he was 
lumpish and moody. In fact, though at the time one could not 
know, he was laboriously arranging in his mind the revenge which 
he was about to take upon his uncle ; and he was not one of those 
men who can think of more than one thing at a time. 

* Mother,' said George, * I've brought David Leigban to dinner. 
He came home last night.' 

The old lady gave him her hand, without the least appearance 
of surprise that David had returned in so tattered a condition. To 
be sure, Joseph Exoh's kindly offices had made a difference, yet he 
looked rough and ragged stiU ; his wanderings had clearly ended 
in failure. 

'You are welcome, David,' she said. *You will tell us after 
dinner some of your adventures. I hope you are come to settle 
again among your own people.' 

* My own people,' he said, * have been so kind, that I am likely to 
settle among them.' 

*I will take David upstairs, mother,' said George, 'for a few 
moments ; then we shall be ready.' 

Everything at Sidcote looked as if it had always been exactly the 
same and had never changed. In winter, with the snow lying on 
the Tors and the lanes knee-deep in mud, Sidcote looked as if it 
was always winter. In the summer, with the old, old garden ablaze 
with flowers and the green apples turning red or yellow on the old 
branches, it seemed as if it must be always summer. In the 
parlour, where Mrs. Sidcote sat, the Bible before her, it seemed as 
if the dear old lady must have been always old and silver-haired — 
certainly she must always have been gentle and graeious. A 
farmer's daughter, a farmer's wife, and a farmer's mother — can such 
be a gentlewoman ? It is borne in upon me, my brothers, more 
and more, and the longer I live, that gentleness doth not consist in 
gentle blood. Some noble lords there are of whom one has heard 
— but the thing may be false — that they are mere ruffians, 
devourers, and tramplers upon virtue and fair honour ; some noble 
ladies, it is whispered — but, indeed, I know them not — are mere 
seekers of pleasure, selfish, frivolous, and heartless. Whereas, 
certainly in all ranks of life there are those who naturally follow 
the things which make for unselfishness, sweetness, sacrifice^ and 
well-doing. Mrs. Sidcote was one of these. A- \\\»^'ek -^^'^'sjko^*- 
rojepd ^nd pleasant-loQking dame — now Eixty ^c^x?* o\^ ore \Jasx^ 
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abouts, who will, I make no manner of doubt, live to be ninety- 
five at least. 

The window of her room looks npon the garden, which is, as I 
have said, ancient, and full of old trees and old-fashioned flowers, 
set and planted in antique fashion. The house is old, too — built of 
stone, with low rooms — two-storied, and thatched. Between the 
house and the road is the farmyard, so that one cannot get to the 
garden -gate without taking observation of George's pigs and 
poultry. 

When they came downstairs, David presented a little more of his 
old appearance. There remained a certain slouching manner which 
suggested the tramp, and the sidelong look, half of suspicion, half 
of design, which is also common to the tramp ; but as yet we knew 
nothing of his past life and adventures. George had fitted him 
with a clean shirt and collar — it is only at such times that one 
recognises the great civilizing influence of the white collar— a 
necktie, socks— actually, he had not worn socks, he casually told 
George, for five years — a pair of boots, somewhat too large for him, 
because George's size of boots was proportionate to his length of 
limb ; and a pocket-handkerchief. The pocket-handkerchief is 
even a greater civilizing influence than the collar. It is not in sight, 
and yet if one has a pocket-handkerchief one must necessarily — one 
cannot choose otherwise — live up to it. But a change of clothes 
does not immediately produce a change of manners ; it takes time 
for the collar and the handkerchief to work : David looked moody 
and resentful. When he was dressed he sat down to dinner. 

Then it was that we made a very painful discovery. Our friend, 
we found, had entirely forgotten the simplest rules of manners-^the 
very simplest. It was clear that he must have gone down very low 
indeed in the social scale in order to get at those habits which he 
now exhibited. Were they acquired in the Pacific, or in Australia, 
or in America, where, as we afterwards learned, David had spent 
his years of exile ? I think in none of these places, because, though 
there are plenty of unsuccessful Englishmen everywhere, it is not 
reported that they make haste to throw ofE the manners of decent 
folk. He lost his manners because he had lost his self-respect ; 
which is a very different thing from losing your money. Let us 
refrain from details, and observe only in general terms that he 
helped himself to food with fingers as well as with fork. After all, 
fingers came before forks, which is the reason why forks have four 
prongs. It shall suffice to mention that, the principal dish being a 
pair of roast fowls, he munched the bones and threw them on the 
floor ; that he helped himself, with a wolfish haste, as if there was 
not enough to go round, and every man must grab what he conld ; 
and, like a savage or a wild beast, he looked about him jealously 
while he was eating, as if someone might snatch his food from him. 
Duiing the operation of taking his food he said nothing, nor did he 
repJjrifhe was addressed ; and he ate enou^^i tor ^^.TSian \ wid h^ 
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drank as if he would never get tired of George's cider, which is an 
excellent beverage, but deceptive if you are so ill-advised as to 
think it has no strength. 

The old lady began to question him ; but David either did not 
hear, being wholly engrossed with his feeding, or else was too stilky 
and bearish to reply. Therefore she ceased to try ; and w§ all sat 
looking on with pallid cheeks and ruined appetites, pretending not 
to notice that our guest had become a savage. Can one ever forget 
the way in which that delicate currant-and-raspberry pie — in 
London, they call it * tart ' — was, with its accompaniment of cream, 
dainty, rural, and poetical, mercilessly wolfed by this greedy Orson ? 
As soon as possible, Mrs. Sidcote, who usually sat and talked a 
while after dinner, withdrew, and left us to battle with our guest. 

After dinner, George produced a bottle of port. 

* There is not much left,' he said with a sigh. *My father's 
cellar is nearly finished ; but it will last my time. We will drink 
the last bottle together. Will, on my last day in Sidcote.' 

At all events, we drank very little of that bottle, for David 
clutched the decanter, poured out a tumbler full, drank it off, and 
then another tumbler. Now, two tumblers full of port, after a 
quart or so of cider, is a good allowance for any man. When David 
had taken his second tumbler, he made as if he would say some- 
thing. Perhaps he had it in his mind to say something gracious, 
for his lips moved, but no voice was heard. Then he got up and 
reeled to the sofa, on which he threw himself like a log, and was 
asleep in a moment. He was like an animal filled with food, who 
must sleep it off. It was remarkable that he lay in the attitude 
most affected by the sleeping tramp — namely, on his face. You 
will generally find the tramp who rests by the wayside, sleeping 
with his face on his arms. Perhaps because this position affords 
more rest in a short time than any other ; perhaps because it saves 
the shoulders from the hardness of the ground. David, therefore, 
lay in this attitude, and breathed heavily. 

* We have not had much of the bottle, have we, old man ?' said 
George. * Never mind ; let us go into the garden and have a pipe 
in the shade.' 

We took chairs with us, and sat in the old-fashioned garden of 
Sidcote, under a gnarled and ancient apple-tree. 

* Our David,' I said, * was always inclined to be loutish. He has 
been developing and cultivating that gift for six years — with a 
pleasing result.' 

' There is something on his mind,' said George. * Perhaps he will 
tell us what it is ; perhaps not. David was never particularly open 
abou t himself. Strange that he should begin by looking for his 
uncle's grave I Why did he think that he was dead ?' 

* He believed what he hoped, no doubt.' 

*In the evening, Harry Rabjahns tells me,\ift\i^^«tV\\AQt^— * 
an hysterical M of hugbing and crying — in the initi? 
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* That was, perhaps, because ho had learned that his undo "was 
still alive.' 

This was indeed the case, though not in the sense I intended. 

* And this morning, the first day of his return, he begins with a 
row with hi3 uncle. Well, there is going to be mischief at 
Gratnor.* 

*,Why, what mischief can there be V 

* I don't know. David went away cursing his uncle. After six 
years he comes back cursing him again. When a man broods over 
a wrong for six years, mischief does generally follow. First of all, 
the old man will do nothing for him. Do you understand that ? 
There was a solid obstinacy in his eyes while he listened to David, 
Nothing is to be got out of him. What will David do ?' 

* He will go away again, I suppose ; unless he takes farm work.' 

* David is as obstinate as his uncle. And he is not altogether a 
fool, although he did take to drink and ruined himself. And there 
will be mischief.' 

* George, old man, I return to my old thought. If you and 
Mary marry without old Dan's consent, her fortune goes to David, 
Does David know ?' 

* I should think not.' 

* To which of the two would the old man prefer to hand over that 
money V 

* To Mary, certainly. 

* So I think. Then don't you see that some good may come out 
of the business, after all ?' 

^ It may come, but too late to save Sidcote. He means to have 
Sidcote : my days here are numbered. Well, it is a pity, after five 
hundred years.' He looked around at the inheritance about to pa3s 
away from him — only a farm of three hundred acres, but his 
father's and his great-great-grandfather's — and he was silent for a 
moment. * As for work, what would I grudge if I could keep the 
old place I But I know that over at Gratnor there sits, watching 
and waiting his chance, the man who means to have my land, and 
will have it before the end of the year.' 

* Patience, George. Anything may happen.' 

*He is a crafty and a dangerous man. Will, We can say here 
what we cannot say in Mary's presence. He is more crafty and 
more dangerous now that he is paralyzed, and cannot get about among 
his fields, than he was in the old days. He cannot get at me by the 
same arts as he employed for David. He cannot persuade me to 
drink, and to sign agreements and borrow money when I am 
drunk. But the bad times have done for me what drink did for 
David.' 

So we talked away the afternoon, in a rather gloomy spirit. 
Life is no more free from sharks in the country than in the town ; 
there are in Arcadia, as well as in London, vultures, beasts, and 
I?jjds of prey, v^ho &\\> and watch tbeir chanGQ \o t^\i^\>[i^V^^<^^&» 
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'And so," he said, summing ap, 'I shall have to part with the old 
family place, and begin the world again ; go out as David went 
oat, and return, perhaps, as he returned.' 

* No, George ; some things are possible, but not probable. That 
yon should come back as David has come back is not possible.* 

At that moment the man of whom we spoke came slowly out of 
the house, rubbing his eyes. 

* When you are among the blacks,' he said, * you never get enough 
to eat. And as for their drink, especially the stuff they call orora, 
it is enough to make a dog sick.* 

^ Then you have been among the blacks, David ?* It was the first 
hint he had given of his adventures. 

He lighted his pipe and began to smoke it lazily, leaning against 
the porch. Then he talked, with intervals of puffing at the pipe. 

*Six years ago,' ho said, *six years it was come October the 
twentieth, that I left Challacombe with fifty pounds for all the 
money I had in the world. Yes — fifty pounds, instead of Berry 
Down that Td begun with. Who*d got the land ?' He pointed in 
the direction of Gratnor with a gesture which was meant for hatred 
and unf orgiveness. ' Ha ! after I went away it seems that he had 
an ugly accident. No one knows the cause of that accident.' He 
grinned as if he was pleased to think of it. 'Quite a judgment — 
quite. A clear judgment, I call it. Where did I go first, now ? I 
took passage at Falmouth for New York, and there I stayed ; it*s 
a fine town for them as have got money, full of bars and drinking- 
saloons, and — and — all sorts of pretty things. So I stayed there 
till all the money was gone — what's the good of fifty pounds? 
Better enjoy it, and have done with it. I made it last a good bit 
— two months and more. Then I looked about for work. Well ; 
it's a terrible hard place when you've got no money, and as for 
work, the Irish get all there is. By that I'd made a few friends, 
and we thought we'd go westwards. There was a dozen or more 
of us, and we moved on together, sometimes getting odd jobs, 
Bometimes legging it, and sometimes taking the cars. When there 
was no work, and I don't know that any of them were anxious — 
not to say anxious — to get work, we tramped around among the 
farms, and sometimes among the houses where the women are left 
all alone, and the men go off to town. It isn't easy for a woman 
to say " No " when a dozen men come to the door and there isn't 
another man within a mile. Sometimes we would go to a saloon 
and play monty. Sometimes we would do a trade. My pals 
were a clever lot, and I often woyder why they took me with 
them. A clever lot, ttiv/ were. But the band got broken up by 
degrees. One got shot for kissing a farmer's wife; and another 
got hanged for stealing a horse; and another got his two legs 
amputated after a row over the cards. The odd thing was ' — here 
David looked inexpressible things — * that all tho ttl^tl \i"a.^ ^w>k& 
Bomethip^, except me. That was curious, noYf. Xoxx NiwiJAxi^* 
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expect in this country, if you met a gang of tramps, that they'd 
all done something, would you ? All but me. They were anxious 
to know what I'd done. I told them what I ought to have done, 
and they agreed with me. Some of them were for my going home 
at once and doing it. Well, it might have been a year, and it 
might have been more, before those of us who were left found 
eurselves at San Francisco, where we parted company. I couldn't 
settle down very well — I don't know why. If a man begins 
wandering he keeps on wandering, I suppose. How can a man 
settle down who's got no land of his own to settle on ? So I — I 
moved on, after a bit. It was a pity to part when one had made 
friends, but there — it couldn't be helped.' 

He stopped at this point, to collect himself, I suppose. Or 
perhaps to consider what portions of his autobiography would be 
best repressed. We looked at each other in amazement. By his 
own statement — it was not a confession: there was no sense of 
shame about the man — by his own unblushing statement he had, 
only a few weeks after leaving England, where he had once been a 
substantial yeoman, the companion and equal of respected, honour- 
able men, willingly consorted with a gang of roughs, who had all 
* done something,' and gone with them tramping along the roads of 
the States ! How can a man fall so quickly ? 

'Well,' David resumed i *I was bound to move on somewhere. 
Presently, I heard of a ship that was going to the Pacific, and I 
went aboard as carpenter, and we sailed about. It wasn't a lucky 
ship, and she was wrecked one night in a storm, and all hands lost 
— except me. At least, I suppose so, because I never saw nor 
heard of any of them afterwards. I was thrown ashore on an 
island called, as I learned afterwards, New Ireland, and the people 
were going to spear me and eat me, when a German saved my life. 
Baron Sergius something, his name was. He could talk their 
language, and they worshipped him. I stayed there— perhaps a 
year — there's no way of telling how the time goes. Then a ship 
came, and took me off. The Baron was left behind, and I dare 
say he's eaten by this time. This ship was unlucky, too; the 
Captain set fire to her one night, and we had to take to the boats, 
where they were all starved to death, except the mate and me * 

* Good Lord I' cried George, * here are adventures enough for a 
volume ; and he reels them olf as if they were quite common occur- 
rences !' 

* They picked us up, and brought us to Sydney ; we had bad 
weather on the way, and were»like to have foundered * 

* Do you always bring disaster to every vessel that you so aboard 
of ?' I asked. 

* But we got in safe and— and — well, that's all ; I came home.' • 

* And what are you going to do, now you are come home, David?' 

* J wJU tell you, George, in a day or two. The old man says she 
wJJJ do nothing for me — we'll see to that preseiitX^. HsJ^ Xjoltwrj^ 

tJie old farm-house at Berry into two cottages, s^yA ^iJaa \i\x\\!^Ti!^ 
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are falling to pieces. Says I can take up my quarters in one of the 
cottages, if I like: that is liberal, isn't it? And I am to earn my 
living how I can: that*s generous, isn't it?* 

* Try conciliation, David.* 

* No, Will ; I think I know a better plan than conciliation.' 
This was all that David told us. We saw, indeed, very little of 

him after this day. He took what we gave him without a word of 
thanks, and he did not pretend the least interest in either of us or 
our doings or our welfare. Yet he had known both of us all his life, 
and he was but five or six years older. A strange return 1 Know- 
ing now all that I know, I am certain that he was dazed and con- 
founded, first at finding his nncle alive, and next at the reception 
he met with. He was thinking of these things and of that new 
plan of his, yet imperfect, by which he could wreak revenge upon 
his nncle. This made him appear duller and more stupid than was 
his nature. 

We sat waiting for more experiences, but none came. How, for 
instance, one would have been pleased to inquire, came an honest 
Devonshire man to consort with a gang of fellows who had all 
*done something,' and were roving and tramping about the country 
ready to do something else ? Before David lost his land, he used 
to drink, but not with rogues and tramps. Yet now he confessed 
without any shame to having been their companions — a tramp and 
vagabond nimself, and the associate of rogues. By what process 
does a man descend so low in the short space of two or three 
weeks as to join such a company ? I looked curiously at his face ; 
it was weather-beaten and bronzed, but there was no further 
revelation in the lowering and moody look. 

* I dare say,' he went on, * that you were surprised when I came 
to look for his grave ?' 

* It is not usual,' I said, * to ask for the graves of living men.' 

* I was so certain that he was dead,' he explained, * that I never 
thought to ask. Quite certain I was ; why ' — here he stopped 
abruptly — * I was so certain, that I was going to ask what it was he 
died of. Yes ; I wanted to know how he was killed.' 

* You said someone told you that he was dead. Who was that ?' 

* I will tell you now, not that you will believe me ; but it is true. 
He told me himself that he was dead.' 

' I do not say, David, that this is impossible, because men may 
do anything. Permit me to remark, however, that you were in 
America, and your uncle was in England. That must have made it 
difficult for your uncle to talk with you.' 

* That is so,' he replied. * What I mean is, that every night— it 
began after I'd been in New York and got through my money — 
every night, after I went to sleep, his cursed ghost used to come and 
sit on my bed. " David," he said, " I'm dead." A. \o^ tsiot^ ViRk 
said thatyon don't want to hear. " David, com^ "Viotcl^ q^v^^"* \sft 

sa/d '^JJavid, ru nerer leave yon in peacQ nn\^ ^ow ^c> ^tfi\$A 

b — '^ 
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home," he said. Every night, mind you. Not once now and again, 
but every night. That's the reason why I camo home. The ghost 
has left off coming now.' 

' This is truly wonderful.' 

*What did he do it for?' asked David angrily. *He'd got my 
land. Well, as for — as for — what happened, my score wasn't paid 
otf by that * 

* What did happen ? 

* Never mind. He'd got my land still ; and I was a tramp. 
What did he want to get by it ?' 

* You don't mean, David, that your uncle deliberately haunted 
you every night ? No one ever heard of a living man's ghost 
haunting another living man. A dead man's ghost may haunt a 
living man, perhaps, though I am not prepared to back that state- 
ment with any experiences of my own. Perhaps, too, a living 
man's ghost may haunt a dead man ; that would be only fair. 
Turn and turn about, you see. But for a live uncle to haunt a live 
nephew— no, David, no.' 

* He is crafty enough for anything. I don't care who done it,* 
said David ; ^ it was done. Every night it was done. And that's 
why I came home again. And since he's fetched me home on a 
f ooFs errand, he's got to keep me.' 

* But it wasn't his fault that the ghost came. Man alive 1 he 
wanted his own ghost for himself. Consider, he couldn't get on 
without it I' 

* He brought me home, and he's got to keep me,' said David 
doggedly. Then he put on his hat and slowly slouched away. 

* He is going to drink at the inn,' said George. * I am glad he 
had the grace not to get drunk here. Well, there is something un- 
canny about the man. Why should he have this horrible haunting 
dream every night ?* 

* Eemorse for a crime which he wished he had committed, per- 
haps. An odd combination, but possible. If he had murdered his 
uncle he might have been haunted in this way. Wishes he had 
murdered him, you see. Imagination supplies the rest.' 

* My opinion. Will, is that in the band of pals tramping across 
the North American Continent the exception spoken of by David 
did not exist. They had all, every one, without exception, " done 
something." And now, lad, we'll walk over to Gratnor, and have 
tea with Mary,* 

CHAPTER X. 

- GRIMSPOUND. 

On the next day, Monday, a very singular and inexplicable thing 
happened — nay, tw;o singular things — the full meaning of which I 
did not comprehend until accident — old-fashioned people would 
ca]} it Providence — put the solution Into my hands. 
There is one place near Challacombe wiiioh. \i\io»^\oN^ \iic»^\> Vaa 
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know it best. Especially is it desirable when the air is still, and 
the sun bums in the valley, and in the narrow lanes around the 
slopes and enter fringe of the great moor. For my own part, it it 
like a holy place of pilgrimage, whither one goes time after time, 
and never tires of it, for refreshment of the soul and the eye. I 
left Sidcote at eight, before the morning freshness was quite gone 
from the air, though the sun at the end of July had then already 
been up for four hours, and followed the road which leads through 
Heytree Gate past Heytree Farm on the left, and the coppice on 
the right, where there was a solitary chiffchaff singing all by him- 
self on the top of a tree. The road leads to Widdicombe-on-the 
Moor — the last place in these islands where the Devil appeared 
visibly, having much wrath, before he sent the lightning upon tha 
church and killed many of the congregation. After Heytree, the 
road runs for the best part of a mile over the open down where Mr. 
Leighan met his accident, until one comes to Hewedstone Gate, 
where there is another farmhouse, and where he who would stand 
upon the place of which I speak must turn to the right and follow 
the stream, which soon grows narrower until it becomes a trickling 
rill falling down a steep hillside, and the rill becomes a thread of 
water, and the hill grows steeper, and the thread disappears and 
becomes a green line leading to still greener quags, higher and higher 
np the hills. It is an immense great hog's back of a hill, three 
miles long from end to end ; the ridge at the top is not steep and 
narrow, but half a mile broad at least, covered with heath and 
heather and whortleberry bushes. There is no path across Hamil 
Down, but this flat plain is the most glorious place in the world — 
even better than the long ridge of Malvern — to walk along on a 
warm summer day. The turf, before you reach the top, is dry and 
spongy to the tread ; it is covered with the little yellow flowers of 
the tormentilla ; here and there is gorse with its splendid yellow, 
and among the gorse you may find the pretty pink blossoms of the 
dodder, if you look for it. If you climb higher the wind begins to 
whistle in your ears, which is the first sign of being upon a moun- 
tain side. You may sit on Primrose Hill all the year round, and 
the wind will never convert your ear into an Eolian harp ; but climb 
the side of Helvellyn or walk over the Sty Head Pass, and before 
you have gone very far, the old familiar ringing whistle begins, 
though the air below seemed still and the breeze had dropped. 
When 'you have reached the top, turn to the right and walk to 
King's Tor, the northern point of Hamil Down, and then sit down. 
There was a barrow here once, and at some unknown time it was 
opened, and now lies exposed and desecrated. Within is the round 
grave, cased with stones brought up the hill from below and ranged 
in a cuplike shape, in which they laid the body of the great, illus- 
trious, and never-to-be-forgotten king. I will show you presently 
the place where ho died, from which they bTo\\o\v\,\\vccLV£i\c>xv'l^^'^'^- 
£5asK/c;22— ^ize men and women alike lona-Vi^iiTed. IviCvc-^vq.t^^^s^'^ 
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rnddy-clieeked^all mourni og and lamenting. I know not tbe tnndS 
of the hymns they sang, but I fear there was sacrifice at the grave- 
side, and that the soul of that king was accompanied by many 
indignant souls of those who were slain to bear him company. It 
was a long time ago, however, and the thing itself wants confirma- 
tion ; wherefore, let us shed no tears. They have laid open the 
frave and taken away the torquils, bracelets, and crown of the 
ing. Then, if there were any bones of him, they left tliem un- 
covered, so that the rains fell upon them and the frosts tore them 
apart, and now there is but a little dust, which you cannot dis- 
tinguish from the earth that lies around the grave. It is a high 
place, however, and beside it are boulders, where one can sit and 
look around. On the north-east is Ease Down, with its long slopes 
and the granite pile upon its highest point ; and below Ease Down, 
Manaton Tor ; above the church, ana below Manaton, a spur runs 
out between the valleys, and there are Latchell Tor, Nympenhole, 
and the Kidge. Below Nympenhole stands Gratnor, where Mary 
is at this moment. I know it well, and I can fancy that I see her 
making a fruit-pie for dinner and a cake for tea. I am sure that 
she has a white apron on— one of the long things up to the throat 
— ^her sleeves are rolled up, and she stands before the board with 
the rolling-pin and the pastry, taking great pains with the cake, 
because we are going to Gratnor to have tea with her, and after tea 
we shall walk along the Ridge and talk. Poor Mary I must she 
give up Challacombe and Sidcote, and go far afield with George in 
search of kinder fortune ? 

Beyond Manaton Tor you look down upon the rocky sides of 
Lustleigh Gleeve ; turning your head to the east and south-east 
there rises before you a glorious pile of hills, one beyond the other. 
I say not that they are mountains, but I want no fairer hills. 
There is Hayne Down, with its boulders thrown down the front as 
if they were pebbles shaken from a young giant maiden's apron — 
this is, I believe, the scientific and geological explanation of their 
origin ; there is Hound Tor, with its granite castle ; behind it Hey 
Tor, with its two great black pyramids ; on the right of Hey Tor 
there are Rippin Tor and Honeybag. Six miles away, hidden 
among the hills and woods, is Widdicombe Church, the cathedral 
of the moor. Turn to the west, and eight miles away you can see 
Kes Tor, where still stand the foundations of the houses built by 
those who placed the boulders in a circle, and filled them in with 
turf, and then, with branches and a larch-pole and more turf, made 
the place weather-tight and snug. With no chimney, and a cheer- 
ful fire of crackling sticks and plenty of smoke, they made them- 
selves truly comfortable on winter nights, though somewhat red 
and inflamed about the eyes in the morning. South of Kes Tor 
there stretches the open moor, bounded by more tors in every 
direction. We are among the everlasting hills. A thousand years 
io their sight is hut as yesterday, Aa these tors stand now, the 
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grass climbing slowly over the rocks, so they stood a thousand 
years ago — the grass a few inches lower down, the rocks the same, 
the slopes the same. Overhead a hawk poised, just as one sees 
now ; the rabbits ran about the heather, just as they do now ; and, 
as now, the shifting shadows coursed across the slopes, and the 
curves of the hillsides changed continually as the sun like a giant 
rejoiced to run his course. We come and go, and are no more 
seen ; but the hills remain. I suppose that after millions of years 
they, too, will disappear, with the light of the sun, and the sweet 
air, and the green herbs, and flowers, a'Vid all the creatures ; and 
then there will be darkness and death for all creation. But the 
Hand which started the myriads of worlds and set them steadfast 
in their orbits can re-create them and make a newer and a better 
world, of which this is but a shadow. 

There was not a soul upon Hamil Down except myself. There 
never is, except sometimes about this season when the whortle- 
berries are ripe, or when a shepherd comes in search of his Dart- 
moor flocks, or a ^''ayfarer crosses from Challacombe over the hill, 
instead of coming round the road ; or when one comes this way 
who knows the moor, and is not afraid of being belated, and ven- 
tures to make a short cut from Post Bridge — built of three flat 
slabs of stone by the nameless King who was buried on this tor — 
by way of Vitifer to Challacombe or More ton Hampstead. 

I had the whole of the great fiat ridge to myself as I left King's 
Tor and walked briskly southwards, avoiding the green quagmires 
which lie here and there, a pitfall to the many. Half-way along 
this upland plain there stands an upright stone. It is not a cross ; 
nor is it, so far as one can judge, a tombstone. It is simply an 
upright stone of gray granite, six feet high. Beside it lies a small 
flat stone ; it is called the Gray Wether. Who put it up, and why 
it is put up, not the oldest inhabitant can tell. Indeed, the oldest 
inhabitant, who was the last survivor in Grimspound, died there 
about two thousand years ago, and there has been no oldest 
inhabitant since then. 

I stood beside the Gray Wether Stone, making these and other 
admirable reflections. I am not quite certain whether I really did 
make them ; but when one is a writer of leading articles, it is 
easy to fall into a literary way of thinking, and to shape one's 
thoughts into an effective line. However, I was shaken out of my 
meditations by a very singular accident. I had stood on the same 
spot dozens of times before this : any day the same accident might 
have happened. Yet it did not. The accident waited, as accidents 
always do, until it might produce a coincidence. No one can 
explain coincidences ; yet they happen continually — to every one 
of us who is on the watch, one or two every day. 

What happened was this. Between the upright stone and the 
flat stone, the edges of the latter being irregular^ there is^ at «i 
certain pJaeej an aperture or recess. 
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I carried with me a stick, on which I was leaniug. Now, by this 
kind of chance which we call accident, in changing my position I 
stuck the point of the stick into the aperture — a thing of which 
one would have been hardly conscious but for an unmistakable 
clicking which followed, as of coins. Is there anything in 
the world which more excites and stimulates the blood than the 
discovery of hidden treasure ? In ancient countries there are 
men who go about for ever haunted with the idea of finding 
hidden treasure — in Italy, in Syria, in Greece, in Asia Minor— 
wherever ancient civilizations have passed away, leaving drachmas, 
or shekels, in buried pots, waiting for the lucky finder. One 
shudders to think of the eagerness with which I fell npon this 
imaginary hoard. No doubt, I hastened to conjecture, it was an 
ancient treasure which I was about to discover: a pile of Romaa 
coins with the head of some almost forgotten Emperor upon them ; 
a heap of early Saxon coins — angels, marks, doubloons, rose nobles 
at the very least. The opening, I found, was too small for a man's 
hand — perhaps a small six-and-a-quarter might have got in. If 
Mary were here — but Mary's hand is six-and-a-half, as becomes the 
hand of the capable housewife. If man's fingers were longer, like 
those of the monkey with the prehensile tail, one of our ancestors 
might have found and fished out the coins in no time, and spent 
them recklessly in Kentish cobs, or the home-grown crab. Perhaps 
the flat stone might be moved ? No ; the hands which propped up 
the Gray Wether were mighty hands ; perhaps the same which threw 
that apronful of boulders over the face of Hayne Down. The flat 
stone was immovable. Perhaps with the stick I could at least feel 
the coins ? Yes, I made them rattle. The position now became that 
of Tantalus. Who ever heard before of a buried treasure only 
twelve inches deep which could be felt but not dragged out ? Why, 
it was not only a buried treasure, but perhaps a vast treasure ; a 
collection of priceless coins, antique, unique, throwing light upon 
dark places in history ; giving personality and life to what had 
been before but a name or a string of names, the portraits and 
effigies of long- forgotten emperors and kings. I would have that 
treasure somehow. Many plans suggested themselves : sticky stuff 
on the end of a twig to which the coins might adhere, lazy tongs, 
common tongs, pincers — I would go back to Sidcote and lug up a 
sackful of instruments ; I would go to Moreton Hampstead and 
borrow another sackful of surgical instruments ; I would even get 
a couple of stonemasons and saw that stone through. I would have 
that treasure. 

One would not be without a conscience, but it sometimes sadly 
interferes with the pilgrim when paths of pleasantness open out 
before him ; and here the voice of conscience said in her cold and 
unsympathetic way : * There is no rood of English ground but has 
its Seigneur. The Lord of the Manor in which stands Hamil 
Down is tho Prince of Wales. After a\\ ^-out ttowbl^ -^ovi \?iU have 
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to take the trea^are to H.R.H.' ' TU be hanged if I do,' was the 
reply of the natural man. * You'll be conveyed to the Peninsula of 
Purbeck marble if you don't,* said conscience again. 

It is no use arguing with a conscience which is at once persistent 
and sensitive. I, therefore, grumpily stuck the stick once more into 
the recess and poked about again. The coins rattled merrily. Never 
in my whole life had I so ardently desired to touch, to handle, to 
examine, to possess an unknown and unseen treasure. 

Now, when I took out the stick again, a bit of yellow leather 
showed for a moment just hooked up by the ferrule as far as the 
light penetrated. The sight of Uhe leather inspired me with faint 
hope. Again I poked about, but for some time in vain, until I hit 
upon a most ingenious and crafty contrivance. Like all really great 
things it was also perfectly simple. In fact, I reversed the stick and 
fished with the handle, to such good purpose that in a very few 
moments I had the leather thong in my fingers and hauled it out. 

The thong tied up the mouth of a small brown canvas bag, very 
much like that which is used by moderns in sending and fetching 
money from a bank. Did the Druids — did the ancient inhabitants 
of Grimspound — use canvas bags for their banks ? Or perhaps the 
Eomans, from whom we have borrowed so many things, invented 
the canvas bag for the convenience of bank clerks. It had an 
ancient and a musty smell, not unexpected in a bag, perhaps, as old 
as King Cymbeline or Qneen Boduque. And the coins were within. 
Now for the treasure. Yet it must go to H.R.H., even if it should 
prove to bo — what ? As the sailor said when he found the bottle, 
* Bum, I hope ; sherry, I think ;' so I : ' Roman, I hope ; mediaeval, 
I think : modern, by George I' Yes, the coins were modern ; they 
were not Roman, or Saxon, or Norman, or early English ; they 
were not even rose nobles, marks, moidores, or doubloons : they 
were simply sovereigns, twenty in number, and two of them quite 
new, bearing the date of 1879. The date of the bag, therefore, 
could not be later than that year. It might have been dropped in 
the day before yesterday. Perhaps, however, there were more. 
No ; the firm point of the stick struck against the hard stone all 
round the narrow recess, but there were no more coins. The bag 
was a modern bank- bag, and the treasure was a collection of twenty 
coins all the same — namely, that Victorian gold-piece which is now 
so scarce and so highly prized in country districts, known as the 
sovereign. It was possible, indeed, that the Druids, who are sup- 
posed to have known so much, may have had a prophetic Mint, and 
turned out these coins in anticipation of later times ; but no : the 
theory seemed untenable. 

Twenty sovereigns in a bag— a bank-bag — a modern brown 
canvas bag. Who could have climbed up Hamil Down in order to 
hide twenty pounds in a little hole like this ? "Was it some philo- 
sopher careless of filthy lucre ? No ; in this countr"j av3LG\i ^ l\lvQfe.<i?t 
exists no longer. Even the Socialists would divide ^c^^-^ ^\ika\!kr|^ 
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themselves— one man 'laying low' to rob his neighbour of his 
share— and not throw away this creatnre of good red gold. Had it 
been placed there by someone as a voluntary offering and gift to 
the unknown God of Fortune in order to avert his wrath, by some 
man over-prosperous, as the rich king of old threw his ring into 
the sea ? That might have been before the year 1879 : since that 
time there has been nobody prosperous. Could it have been hidden 
there by a thief ? But if thieves steal a bag of money, it is the 
bag, and not the money, that they hide away. The money they 
take to a ken or a den, where their fraternity meet to enjoy the 
fruits of industry. Ko thief, certainly, concealed the bag in this 
place. It must, therefore, have been put there and hidden away by 
somebody for some secret purpose of his own. Bat what purpose ? 
Who could possibly have brought a bag of twenty pounds to this 
wild spot, so distant from any place of human resort, and yet 
exposed to such an accident of discovery ? Perhaps it was a 
magpie ; in which case it only remained to find the maid. Only 
six years ago ; perhaps less. Twenty pounds is a large sum to put 
away. Assuredly there was no one at all in the neighbourhood of 
Hamil Down by whom twenty pounds coald be ' put away ' without 
* feeling it,' as is poetically and beautifully said. Twenty pounds I 
I kept counting the money, turning it over fsom hand to hand, 
looking again at the dates on the coins, and trying to think how 
this money came here, and why it could have been left here. 

Finally, I put the gold into the bag, tied it up again, and put it 
in my own pocket. Then I walked on, my beautiful literary 
meditations quite interrupted, and turned from a peaceful stream 
into a muddy and angry whirlpool. One does not like to be faced 
with a conundrum which cannot be solved, and yet will not be quiet, 
but keeps presenting itself. In the fable of the king who was 
chased by the gadfly, it is cunningly figured how a man went mad 
by trying to solve an enigma of which he could not find the 
answer, but which would never cease to trouble him. 

Thinking of this curious 'cache,' I wont on walking mechani- 
cally, till I found myself at the other side of the broad upland 
down. The sun by this time, which was eleven o'clock, was blazing 
hot, and I thought with yearning of rest and a pipe in the shade. 
The nearest shade accessible was across the shallow valley at my 
feet, and under the rocks of Hooknor opposite. Not quite half- 
way across, I saw the long gray line which I knew to be part of the 
enclosure of Grimspound, on the lower slope of Hamil Down. 
Beyond Grimspound the ground began to rise with a gentle ascent 
to Hooknor, where I proposed to rest. The way down which I 
plunged is encumbered with quagmires, and is steep and rocky ; a 
hillside where adders hiss — I never, for my own part, heard this 
creature hiss, or clap its hands, or do anything except get out of 
the way as quickly as it could — and where rabbits also spring up at 
j'oar feet and scad away as if they \iad \iea\:d. oi T«Ai\ivV^\e. Pre- 
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gently, however, I found myself within the ancient and honourahle 
city of Grimspound, which has been in ruins for sixty generations 
of human beings. Sixty generations! It seems a creat many. 
We who are the heirs of all the ages, possess, as may be reckoned, 
so many ancestors of that period that they may be set down by the 
figure one, followed by eighteen naughtsi, which is about a hundred 
million times the whole population of the globe at that time. The 
difference is caused by the marriage of cousins. 

Dartmoor has many of these ancient enclosures and sacred circles 
with avenues of stones, menhirs, dolmens, pierced stones, and other 
holy apparatus of a long-forgotten cult. Grimspound, which is the 
largest of them, is a great oblong, surrounded by what was once a 
strong wall, formed by rolling the boulders down the hill and piling 
them one above the other. The wall is now thrown over. Outside 
the wall was once a~broad ditch or fosse, which is now nearly filled 
up. Within the wall are a dozen small circles formed of stones 
laid side by side. They are the foundations of houses, like those of 
Kes Tor. "The largest circle was doubtless the Royal Palace, or 
perhaps the sacred building of the priest, where he sat in solitary 
grandeur when he was not conducting some beautiful and awe- 
inspiring human sacrifice. The small circles were the habitations 
of the nobility and gentry of Grimspound. The common sort had 
to make their huts without any circles, because the stones were all 
used up. The Grimspound ers had no enemies, because on this 
island everybody spoke the same language and they were all 
cousins. But man's chief happiness is war and fighting ; there- 
fore, they pretended to be at feud with all the other tribes, and so 
went foraging and driving the cattle, and attacked and were 
attacked, and had their great generals and their valiant captains — 
io every tribe its Achilles and Diomede, and Nestor and Ulysses — 
just as their successors. All this fully accounts for Grimspound, 
and makes that place deeply interesting. At the same time, if any 
gentleman has a little pocket theory of his own about the origin 
and history of the place, we shall be pleased to hear him. The late 
ingenious Mr. James Fergusson, for instance, wrote a whole book 
to prove that Grimspound and its brother stone cities were all 
built the day before yesterday. This may be true ; but, as above 
stated, the absence of the oldest inhabitant prevented him from 
proving his case. 

When I had walked across the length and breadth of Grimspound, 
and visited the spring just outside the wall — no doubt the scene of 
many a sanguinary fight, the besiegers trying to keep the besieged 
from getting at the water— and when I had drunk of the water, 
which looks so brown as it trickles through the little pools among 
the peat, I walked slowly up the hill of Hooknor and found my 
shady place beside the rocks, and sat down and filled my pipe, still 
agitated with the abominable mystery and eui^mai ot lU^ CA.\is^si 
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bag : yet thinking I could devote my mind uninterruptedly to its 
consideration and to the tobacco. But it was a day of mysteries. 

Before I tell you what followed, please to bear in mind that, 
though one talks of valleys and the tops of hills, the Tor of Hook- 
uor is a very low elevation, and is certainly nofc the fourth part of 
a mile from Grimspound ; next, that the enclosure lies on the up- 
land slope of the opposite hill, though low down. Therefore, to 
one upon Hooknor it is spread out like a map — the map of an 
i^tland, in which the outer wall represents the seacoast, and the 
stone circles, lakes or mountains, according to the fancy of the 
observer. Thirdly, that the air was so clear and bright, so free 
from vapour or haze, that every blade of grass and every twig of 
heather on the opposite hill seemed visible from where I sat ; and, 
lastly, that I am gifted with very long sight, insomuch that when 
J take a book of small print I am fain, in order to get the full 
flavoui of it, to set it up at one end of the room and to read it 
from the other. If you understand all this, you will perfectly 
understand what followed. 

At the same time 1 was perfectly in the view of anyone in 
Grimspound, had there been anyone there. 

There was no one within sight or hearing ; there was neither 
sight nor sound of human life, looking from Hooknor at the 
great massive hill of Hamil Down ; neither up nor down the valley, 
from this place, could be seen a village, a clearing, a farm, or any 
trace of man. Then 1 fell to thinking again about that bag. How 
on earth did it get into such a queer place ? Such a thing no more 
got into such a place by accident than the wondrous order of the 
Cosmos is arrived at by accident ; it coiifd not havo been dropped 
out of anybody's pocket by accident — the figuration and situation 
cf the recess forbade that. It could not, again, have been deposited 
very recently, considering the mouldiness of the bag. I thought of 
putting it back and watching. But in order to watch one mast 
hide, and there is no place in Hamil Down for even a dwarf to 
hide. Besides, if it had been left there five or six years before, 
the hiding-place might now bo forgotten. And, again, one would 
have to watch continuously, and the top of Hamil would be bleak 
in winter and cold at night ; and there would be difficulties about 
grub. 

While I was thinking, a figure, which I began dimly to perceive 
through the nebulous veil of thought, was working his way slowly 
down the hillside opposite by nearly the same way as I had myself 

Eicked among the boulders. He came plodding along with the 
eavy step and rolling shoulders of one who walks much over 
ploughed fields and heavy land — George Sidcote had acquired that 
walk since his narrowed circumstances made him a hind as well as 
a master. This man looked neither to right nor left. Therefore, 
he was not only a countryman, but one who knew the moor, and 
naj j'ndJITcrentj as rustics seem— but tbey at© ilo\. mx^^WVj— to its 
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beanly acd its wildncss. As he came lower, I observed that he 
"Walked with banging head, as if oppressed with thought ; and pre- 
sently, though his face remained hidden, I recognised him. By his 
mop of red hair, by his great beard, by his rolling shonlderp, this 
could be no other than David Leighan. What on earth was David 
wanting on Hamil Down, and whither was he going ? It was our 
returned prodigal, and the suspicion occurred to me immediately 
that not only was the prodigal impenitent, but that he was * up * to 
something. It might have been a suspicion as unjust and unkind 
as it was baseless, but it certainly crossed my mind. Where was 
he going, and why ? 

It thus became apparent that he was making for Grimspound. 
For if he had been going to Challacombe he would have kept 
higher op ; and if he had been going to Vitifer or to Post Bridge, 
be would have kept on for a quarter of a mile before striking the 
path ; but he made straight down the hill, just as I had done. Was 
David also among the archaeologists ? Was he going to verify on 
the spot a theory on their purpose and construction— first conceived, 
perhaps, among the blacks ? 

Whatever he was in search of, he had a purpose in his mind. His 
Face, which £ could now make out plainly under the shade of his 
felt hat, was set with a purpose. Your naturally slow man, when 
he has a definite purpose in his mind, shows it more intelligibly 
than the swift-minded man who jumps from one idea to another. 
He was 2;oing to Grimspound— perhaps the purpose marked in his 
face was only a determination to sit down and take a pipe among 
the ruins. In that case be might take it kindly if I were to shout 
an invitation to join me. But no. When he should see me it 
would be time enough to shout. 

In the corner of Grimspound, nearest to Hamil Down, there are 
lying, piled one above the other, three or four stones a good deal 
bigger than those which form the greater part of tbe wall. They lie 
in such a way — I presently ascertained the fact by investigation — 
that there is formed a little cave, dry, quite protected from rain, 
dark, and long, its back formed by the lower part of a round 
boulder, while one side, sloping floor, and sloping roof are formed 
by these flat boulders. David, I observed (though I knew nothing 
then about this little cave — I dare say there are many others like 
it in the inclosure), made straight for the spot without doubt or 
hesitation. He had, therefore, come all the way from Manaton to 
look for something in Grimspound. This was interesting, and I 
watched with some curiosity, though I ought, no doubt, to have 
sung out. It must be something he had brought home with him 
—something valuable. He was not, perhaps, so poor as he seemed 
to be. When one comes to think of it, a man must have some 
possessions ; it is almost impossible to travel a.bowt» tQx %vjl '^^-axa, 
and to amass nothing : one must have luggage ol ^o\xi^>BlvcA^V's^ 
one crosses the ocean all the way from A-MBti^Wai \.o "Eax^'^^.tA* 
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He stopped at this convenient hiding-place. Then he looked 
around him quickly, as if to assure himself that no one was present 
to observe him — I wonder he did not see me. Then he stooped down, 
reached within some cavity hidden to me, and drew out something. 

It was in a big blue bag. I could plainly see that the blue bag, 
like my canvas bag, was weather-stained. He laid the bag upon a 
stone, and proceeded to draw out ivs contents, consisting of a single 
box. It was a box about two feet long and eighteen inches wide, 
and two or three inches deep. It was a tin box. What had David 
got in his box ? I might have walked down the hill and asked 
him that question, but one was naturally somewhat ashamed to 
confess to looking on at what was intended for a profound secret. 
Let him take his box and carr^ it back to his cottage. I made up 
my mind on the spot, and nothing that followed in the least degree 
caused me to waver in that conviction — indeed, I heard very little 
of what had happened for some time afterwards—that the box 
had been brought home by David ; and I was quite certain that it 
contained things which he had gathered during his travels. What 
things? Well, they have coral, pearls, shells, feathers, all kinds 
of beautiful things in the islands of the Pacific. We shall soon 
find out what they were. 

Good. David was not, then, quite a pauper. It is always pleasant 
to find that the returned exile has not done altogether so badly for 
himself. Let him keep his secret, and reveal it in his own good 
time. 

David was so anxious to keep the secret that he actually took ofE 
his jacket — the sailor's blue jacket— wrapped it round the bag, and 
tied it up securely with string. Then, \7ith0ut looking about him 
any more, he turned and walked back as slowly and deliberately as 
he had come, carrying the treasure under his arm. As soon as his 
figure had surmounted the brow of the hill and had disappeared, I 
got up and sought the hiding-place in the wall of Grimspound. It 
really was a place into which nobody would think of looking for 
anything. The top stone sloped downwards over the mouth, so as 
almost to hide it. In this cluster of four great stones no one would 
have dreamed of finding or of looking for anything. David's 
hiding-place was well chosen. 

Then I followed, walking slowly, so that 1 might not catch him 
up on his way kome with lus tin box full of queer things from the 
Southern Seas. 

The extraordinary coincidence, which I did not in the least sus- 
pect, was that on the very same morning that David went-to recover 
the box I should light upon the bag. You will understand presently 
what a remarkable coincidence that was. 

In the evening I told George all that had happened, and pro- 
duced the brown canvas bag. George did exactly what is usual 
ander such circnmstances : without some conventional manner of 
receiving tbings, ev^n surprises ot ttie moe.\» «.\as\Xvcv^ VvsA^ ^% 
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would be too jampy. He took the bag, looked at it, opened it^ 
poured out the gold, counted it, held it«in his hand and weighed it ; 
looked at it again, put it back into the bag, and laid the bag on the 
table. 

' It is weather-stained, old man,' ho said, ' and smells of the mould. 
I should think it had been there some time.' He took it up again 
and turned it round. * Look !' he said, ' here are initials ; they are 
nearly faded, but they are certainly initials. I make out an A — 
no, a B ; or is it a D ?— and an L. Certainly an L ; B. L. or D. L., 
which is it V 

' Looks to me,' I said, turning the bag about in the light — ' looks 
like B. A. ; but it may be D. L.* 

'Will,' he cried, *I believe you have really found something 
important. Six years ago, when Daniel Leighan fell off his pony, 
he always declared that he lost twenty pounds in gold. It was tied 
up, he always says, in a canvas bag. This must be his bag and 
these must be his initials. I am quite sure of it.* 

* Very odd, if it is so, Whv should a man steal a bag of money 
only to put it — money and all — into a hole and then go away and 
leave it ?* 

* Well, I take it that the thief put the bag there meaning to 
return for it, but forgot where he put it.' 

' You can*t forget the Grey Wether Stone, George. There is only 
one Grey Wether Stone on Hamil Down, and who in the world 
would go all up Hamil on purpose to hide a bag of money when 
there are hiding-places in every stone wall about the fields ?' 

' Take it to Daniel to-morrow and show it to him. Will. Ho 
always declares that he was robbed of this money as well as of his 
bonds and securities. Nobody has ever believed him, because it 
seems unreasonable that a robber should take twenty pounds and 
leave fifty. But if it is proved that he is right about the money, 
he may also be right about the bonds.* 

Strange that neither of us thought of connecting David*s box 
which he fished out at Grimspound with his uncle's bonds. . But 
then I did not know that the bonds were in a box : one thinks of 
bonds as a roll of paper. 

I As for David's box,* said George, * I agree with you. Will, that 
it is best to say nothing about it. Let him keep his secret. If it 
is valuable, so much the better. We will keep the thing to our- 
selves. But as for the canvas bag, you must certainly &ke it to 
Gratnor to-morrow, and give Daniel the chance of claiming it,' 

CHAPTER XL 

DAVID'S NEXT VISIT. 

Had I taken that canvas bag to Gratnor early in the morning 
instead of the evening, many things xmg)i\i Yi'di'^^ \!OX\i^\ ^\^ 
^fferenily; among other tfeings, David's extraoi^voax^ %f3li^\iiA ^^ 
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revenge might never have been possible. If I had told Daniel 
Leighan the strange thing I bad witnessed from Hooknor Tor, 
he must certainly have connected the box taken from Grimspound 
with the box of his own papers. As for me, however, I knew 
nothing till much later about that box of papers. 

The scheme was almost worthy of David's American pals— the 
gentlemen who had all *' done something.' The box, when David 
had carried it home, proved to be quite full of papers. His own 
knowledge of papers and their value was slight, but he knew very 
well that signed papers had been his own destruction, and that the 
possession of signed papers made his uncle rich. I do not suppose 
that he could have known anything at all about shares, warrants, 
bonds, coupons, and such things. But he did know, and under- 
stood clearly, that the loss of a box full of papers would certainly 
entail the greatest inconvenience, and might cause a giievous loss 
of property. The loss of ordinary papers, such as share certificates 
and the like, causes only temporary inconvenience, which may be 
set right by payment of a small fee. But there are some kinds 
of papers the loss of which simply means that of the whole invest- 
ment represented. Among these, for instance, are coupons repre- 
senting certain municipal bonds. They are made payable to bearer, 
and if they are lost cannot be replaced. In this tin box David 
found certain coupons of this kind. They represented an invest- 
ment of nearly three thousand pounds. This is a large sum of 
money, even in the eyes of a rich man ; think what it means to a 
man who has made his money by scraping and saving, by scheming 
how to best his neighbour, and by being as eager to save sixpence 
in a bargain as to force a sale for his own advantage ! Three 
thousand pounds ! It was the half of the money which Daniel 
Leighan held in trust for Mary until she should marry with his 
consent. He had almost brought himself to think that it was part 
of Mary*s fortune which had been lost, and that he would be able 
to deduct that sum from tha amount which he must pay her when 
he suffered her to get married. Three thousand pounds lost 
altogether 1 For now six years had passed away, and there was 
not a single clue or trace of those coupons, so that those who did 
not believe that Daniel had been robbed were inclined to think that 
the papers, wherever he had left them, must have been destroyed 
to spite their owner. 

David called upon his uncle about eleven in the forenoon. He 
was received with the cordiality generally extended to all needy 
relations, and to those who think they have a right to expatiate 
upon their misfortunes and to ask for a temporary loan. 

Mr. Leighan shuffled his papers as a sign that he was busy and 
wished- the call to be short, nodded his head with scant courtesy, 
and asked his nephew what he came for. 

* I've come, uncle,* David began very slowly, spreading himself 
apon a chair like unto one who means to sU^. In l^^t^ he placed 
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his hat npon another chair, drew out his pocket-handkerchief and 
laid it across his knees, and produced a small brown paper packet. 
Tve come, uncle * 

* Don't be longer than you can help, David. Get to the subject 
at once, if you can. Say what you came to say, and then go away 
and leave me with my own business. It's high time you were look- 
ing after your own. Will George Sidcote give you a job ?' 

* Damn your jobs !' said his nephew, flaming. 

* I hear you borrowed a bed yesterday, and a chair and a table, 
and that you have settled in the cottage — my cottage. Very good. 
I don't mind if you have it rent free till you get into work, when 
you'll have to pay your rent like your neighbours. If you begin any 
more nonsense about robbing you of your land, out you go at once.' 

David, at the risk of seeming monotonous, uttered another and a 
similar prayer for the destruction of his uncle's cottage. 

' If that is all you came to say, nephew, the sooner you go the 
better. And the sooner you clear out of my cottage and leave the 
parish — do you hear, sir? — cleave the parish — the better, or I'll 
make the place too hot for you * 

* I didn't come to swear at you, uncle,* said David, more meekly. 
• If you wouldn't keep on — there, I've done ; now hold your tongue 
and listen. I've got something very serious to say— very serious, 
indeed ; and it's about your business, too V 

' Then make haste about it.' 

' Six years ago, they tell me, you were robbed, that night when 
you fell off your pony, after I'd gone away.* 

* It was the evening of that very day.' 

* Ah I' — David's eyes smiled, though his lips did not. * We little 
thought when I used those words with which we parted, how quick 
they'd come true. When you lay there on the broad of your back, 
now, your face white and your eyes open, but never seeing so much 
as the moon in the sky, did you think of your nephew whose farm 
you'd robbed, and did you say " David, 'tis a Judgment " ?* 

* No, I didn't, David.' Afterwards Daniel wished that he had 
denied the truth of those details about the white face and the 
eyes which saw nothing ; because, if a man is solemnly cursed by 
his nephew in the morning, and gets such a visitation in the even- 
ing, it does look like a Providence, regarded from any point of view. 
He did not, however, ask or suspect how David arrived at those 
details. ' I didn't say that, David. You may be quite sure I didn't 
say that.' 

' You felt it all the more, then. Very well. While you lay there, 
as they tell me, someone comes along and robs you. What did 
you lose, nude ? Was it your watch and chain and tdl your 
money ?' 

* No ; my watch and chain were not taken, and only a little ot 

the money.* 

^TJncle, are you sure you were robbed? "Do "joxx >j!Ci\T^ 'Cw^ 

... - ^ 
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robbers ever leave money behind them ? Was the money taken in 
notes, or was it in gold ?* 

' It was all in gold ; fifty pounds in one bag, twenty pounds in 
the other, and both bags in one pocket. The small bag was taken, 
and the big bag left. But what does it matter to you ?' 

^ You shall see presently. I am going to surprise you, uncle. 
What else did you lose besides the little bag ?' 

* I lost a box of papers — but what does it matter to you ? Did 
you come here to inquire about my robbery ? I suppose you are 
glad to hear of it.' 

* Never mind, uncle. You go on answering my questions ; I've 
got my reasons. I am going to surprise you. Wait a bit.* 

* Well, then ; but what can you know ? It was a tin box 
secured by a lock and tied round with a leather strap ; I carried it 
in a blue bag — a lawyer's bag — ^hanging round my neck for 
safety.' 

* What was in that box, did you say 7* 

* David !' the old man changed colour, and became perfectly 
white, and clutched at the arms of his chair and pulled himself up- 
right, moved out of himself by the mere thought. * David 1 have 
you beard anything ? have you found anything V 

* Wait a bit : all in good time. What was in that box, did you 
say, again ?' 

* Papers.* 

*What kind of papers? Were they papers, for instance, that 
might make you lose money ?' 

•Money? David, there were papers in that box that could 
never be replaced. Money ? I lost, with that box, papers to the 
tune of three thousand pounds — three thousand pounds, David — 
all in coupons !' 

* It was a Judgment ! Why, my mortgages were not so very 
much more. Three thousand pounds! Come, even you would 
feel that, wouldn't you? Were there actually three thousand 
pounds in that box ?' 

* The man who stole that box might have presented those coupons 
one by one, and got them paid as they fell due, without questions 
asked — that is, he could until I stopped them. Oh ! I could stop 
them, and I did ; but I could never get them paid until I presented 
them through my own bankers. David, if you are revengeful, you 
may laugh ; for it is a blow from which I have never recovered. 
They say that the paralysis in my legs was caused by falling from 
the pony, whereby I got, it seems, concussion of the brain. Bnt I 
know better, David. A man like me does not get paralyzed in the 
legs by falling on his head. 'Twas the loss of all the money — the 
loss of three thousand pounds^that caused the paralysis. And 
now, I sit here all day long — I who used to ride about on my own 

Jand all day long ! — and I try to think, all day and all night, if I 
could have left that box anywhere, ox giv^u \« ai^y oxka \jDa.\.\>^^\ 
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twenty fi6^ei*eigns. David, tell me— I will reward you if you tell 
me anything to my advantage— have you heard something ?* 
David nodded his head slowly. 

* Three thousand pounds,' he repeated. < It was three thousand 
pounds.' 

* I'm not a rich man, David, though you think I auL As for 
taking your farm, if I hadn't taken it, somebody else would : for 
you were a ruined man, David — you were a ruined man. And 
now, even if I leave it to you in my will, for I must leave my 
property to someone — ^it is a bard thing that a man can't take his 
property with him when he dies I — it would be little use, because 
Mary's money must come out of it. Oh ! it was a hard blow — a 
cruel, hard blow I' 

* Yes,* said David. * As a Judgment, it was a — a — a — wunner. 
I never heard of a nobler Judgment. Three thousand pounds I — 
and a fall off your pony ! — ^and a paralysis I — all for robbing me of 
my land. Did you ever offer any reward ?' 

* No. What was the good ?' 

* Would you give any reward ?' 

* I would give — I would give — ^yes : I would give ten pounds to 
get that box back again.' 

' Ten pounds for three thousand. That's a generous offer, isn't 
it!' 

* I'd give fifty pounds — Pd give a hundred — two hundred — ^f our 
hundred, David.' He multiplied his offer by two every time that 
David shook his head. 

' You'd have to come down more handsome than four hundred 
to get back three thousand pounds. Well,' he rose as if to go, 
* that's all I've got to say this morning. That will do for to-day. 
Much more handsome you would have to come down.* 

* David I' cried his uncle eagerly, * what do you mean by being 
more handsome. Tell me, David—do you know anything ?' 

* Why,' said David, * I may know, or I may not know. What 
did I tell you ? Didn't I say that I might have something to sell ? 
Well — that's enough for this morning !' He moved towards the 
door, 

* David, David, come back ! What have you got to sell ?' 

* That is my secret.' He stood with his hand on the door-handle. 
' If you tell a secret, what is the good of it?' 

* David, stop — stop ! Do you know where that box was taken ? 
Oh I David, put away your hard thoughts. Bemember you were 
ruined already. I didn't ruin you ; my heart bled to see your 
father's son ruining himself.' 

David made the same remark about his uncle's heart as he had 
made concerning his reference to jobs and his allusion to the 
cottage. 

* Look here, uncle : perhaps the box exiata, an^ ^T\i'^'^%\\»^<^^'s^H»* 
"Perhaps I bare learned where it iS| and potliapaWiai^^^X*. ^^ivia.\Ri 
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IVe got a paper out of tho box in my pocket at this mintite, and 
perhaps — well, what would you give me for a paper out of the box, 
taken out this very morning, none of the other papers having been 
80 much as touched ? Not one of the books full of those coupons, 
or whatever you call them, but a paper worth nothing. What 
would you give for that, just to show that the others can be laid 
hold of ?» 

' Oh ! give it to me, David ;* the old man stretched out both 
hands with yearning eyes ; * let me look at it. Can it be that the 
box is found after all, and safe ?' 

'If it is found, depend upon it that it is safe, uncle. Take your 
oath of that. The man who's got that box won't let it go in a 
hurry, particularly when he knows what's inside of it. Three 
thousand pounds ! and, perhaps, if he knew it, his own, for tho 
trouble of presenting them at the right place.' 

' TheyVa been stopped,' Daniel explained, for the second time. 
' You don't know what that means, perhaps ; it means that anyono 
who presents those papers for payment will find the money stopped, 
and himself taken up for unlawful possession of the coupons— 
unlawful possession, David — which is seven years, I believe !' 

Perhaps he was not wise in giving this warning. For it stands 
to reason that the coupons might have been presented, and so the 
possessor been detected and the whole recovered. 

*Very well,' said David, who had that valuable quality, often 
found with the slow mind, of imperturbabiUty. * But you can't 
touch the money without the papers, can you ? Not you. Very 
well, then. Without talking of those coupons, as you call them, 
for the present, what should you say supposing I was to show 
you now — ^this minute — one of the other papers that were in the 
box?' 

* Do you mean it, David ? do you mean it ?' 

* I mean business, uncle. I mean selling, not giving.' 

* I suppose,' said Daniel, trying to preserve a calm exterior, but 
trembling down to the tips of his fingers, ' I suppose, David, that 
the man who has the box has communicated with you because he 
thinks you are my enemy ?' 

* You may suppose so, uncle, if you like.' 

' And that he is willing to make a deal. He would give up the 
papers, which are of no use to him, in return for hard cash — eh, 
David ?' 

* You may suppose that, too, if you like.' 

* Papers stolen from me — papers the unlawful possession of which 
would ensure him a long imprisonment ?' 

*Just as you like, uncle. Only — don't you see? — at the first 

mention of the word " imprisonment " all these papers would be 

dropped into the fire, and then — where are you ? No more chance 

of recovering a penny I' 

'Show me — j^toyq to mc— that "yow kuo^ ^oTQfc\}DMi% ^wxfe the 

bojs.* 
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* I am going to prove it to you.* David left the door and came 
back to the table, standing over his uncle. * What will you give 
me, I ask you again, for only one paper out of the box, just to 
prove that the other papers exist ?' 

* What paper is it ?' 

* You shall see ; one of the papers that are worth nothing. I 
have actually got it in this pocket, and you shall have it if you give 
mo ten pounds for it ; not a penny less— ten pounds. If you 
refuse, and I have to take it back, ten pounds' worth of the 
coupons — now that I know their value — shall be torn up and 
burned. To-morrow I shall come back and make the same pro- 
posal, and the next day the same, and every day that you refuse 
you shall have ten pounds* worth of those coupons burned. When 
they are all gone you will be sorry/ 

Daniel's lips moved, but no words followed. The audacity of 
the proposal, which really was almost equal to a certain famous 
proposal in * The Count of Monte Christo,' though neither of them 
bad read that book, took his breath away ; but if David really had 
access to the box, he was undoubtedly the master of the situation. 
Mr. Leighan was the more astonished, because hitherto he had sup- 
posed his nephew to be a fool. Very few men are really fools, 
though their faculties may lie dormant. David, before his bank- 
ruptcy, was incapable of perceiving his own opportunity in any- 
thing ; David, since his wanderings, especially with those rovers of 
America, who had all * done something,' had improved. 

' How do I know ?' Mr. Leighan asked. * How can I tell that 
when you have got the ten pounds I shall be any nearer my 
coupons ?' 

* This way, uncle. Oh, I have found the way to convince even 
Tou. In a day or two I shall come with another paper out of the 
box — one of those which are of no use to anybody — and you shall 
buy that of me on the same terms. If you don't, I shall begin to 
bum the coupons. When we have got through all tlie worthless 
papers, we shall get to the coupons, and then I shall begin to sell 
them to you as fast as you like to buy them, uncle — that is to say, 
if we can agree upon the price. And I promise you that, before 
you have bought them back, you will be sorry that you ever fore- 
closed on Berry Down. It will be the dearest bit of land you ever 
got hold of. Uncle Daniel, I think that before I've done you will 
acknowledge that we are more than quits. I've seen a bit of the 
world since I saw you last, and I've learned a thing or two.* 

Daniel groaned. 

* Uncle, before you give me that ten pounds, tell me how the 
devil you were able to send your own ghost after me every night ?' 

* What do you mean ?* 

* I say, how did you haunt me every night ? Why did you com- 
mand me to come home ! What did you do \\i lotT 

f What did I do it for T / 
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' After all, I'm come, and what is the consequence ? Mischief to 
yon, money to me ; that's what has come of it. Mischief to you, 
money to me.' The jingle pleased David so much that he kept on 
repeating it, * Mischief to you, money to me.* 

* Oh I I don't know — I aon't know what this man means,' the old 
man cried in distress. ' What does he mean with his haunting and 
his ghost and his orders? Nephew,*^ am getting tired of this. 
Show me the paper, if you have it with you, and I will tell you 
what I will do. Put it into my hands.' 

* Well, I don't mind doing that. If you tear it up, I shall want 
the ten pounds just the same. It doesn't matter to me if you tear 
up all the papers. Now,' he unfolded the brown paper packet, 
* what do you think of this ?' He took out a paper somewhat dis- 
coloured by damp. * What is this ? " The last Will and Testa* 
ment of Daniel Leighan." * 

He placed it in his uncle's hands. 

'This is a precious document, truly,' said Daniel, 'a valuable 
document. Why, man, I've made another will since.' 

*I don*t care how many wills you hav^ made. I don't care 
whether it is valuable to you or not. To me it is ten pounds. 
Ton pounds, uncle. Tear it up or bum it, just as you like. But 
ten pounds.* 

* If I give it to you, how do I know that you y ill give me back 
my coupons ?' ' 

* Why, you had better not even think of my giving you back 
your coupons. When did you ever give anything to anybody? 
Do you think I shall return your generosity by giving you any- 
thing ? No, I shall sell you those coupons one by one. You shall 
see your thousands melt away every day, just as you are getting 
them back into your hands. You took my land away at a single 
blow. I shall take your money from you bit by bit, little by little, 
like pulling out your teeth one by one !' 

* You are a devil, David. You were only a fool when you went 
away. You have come back a devil.' 

* Who made me, then ? You ! Come, don't let us talk any 
more. There is your paper. Give me my ten pounds and I will 
go. To-morrow or next day, just as I please, I shall come back.* 

Daniel Leighan's hands trembled, and he hesitated. But he did 
not doubt his nephew's words. He knew that the box had been 
somehow recovered, and that his papers were in David's reach, if 
not in his power. 

He opened his desk, and took out of it one of those little round 
boxes which are made for bottles of marking-ink. A sovereign 
just fits into those boxes. He kept one in his desk filled with 
sovereigns. Mary went over to Moreton once a month to get the 
money for him. He held this box tightly in his left hand, and 
beoran very slowly to count out ton pounds. - 
'JSTer^ David/ bo said, with a Ixeixvy &i^\i •, ^last^ \3i >(Jc^^ \sisss>K^^ 
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Heaven knows it is hard enongh in these times to make ten pounds, 
and harder to give them away. The Lord send you a better heart, 
David; 

* Thank yoti, uncle ; the same to you, Fm sure. If we both had 
better hearts, uncle, what fools we should look — eh V 

* If you had read this will, David, you would have found your- 
self put down for something good. Well — so far I forgive you. 
But don't tempt me too much, or you may find my real last will 
and testament a very different thing. You are my nephew, David 
— my only nephew — and I've got a good deal to leave — a good deal 
to leave, David.* 

* As for my inheritance, uncle, I am going to take it out of you 
bit by bit— a little to-day and a little to-morrow. I shall enjoy it 
better that way, I think that's alL Oh no ! You may be think- 
ing to charge me with unlawful possession of your property. If 
you do, the whole of the papers will go into the fire. Kemember 
that I And now, uncle, I tlunk I've done a good morning's work, 
and I'll go away and have some beer and a pipe. Take care not to 
talk about this little matter to anyone, or it will be the worse for 
you — mind, not to Mary or to George or anybody. If you breathe 
a word, all the papers go into the fire.' 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE SECOND DREAM. 

When Mary came in about one o'clock to clear the table and lay 
the cloth for dinner, she found her uncle in a very surprising con- 
dition. He was in tears — actually in tears. He had been weeping. 
How long ago was it since Daniel Leighan had been seen to weep ? 
The misfortunes of his neighbours passed over him, so to speak, 
and left him dry-eyed ; as for himself, he had met with no mis- 
fortunes in his life except the loss of his box of papers and the 
Earalysis of his lower limbs. This is a grievous thing to endure, 
ut a man — an old man — does not weep because one of the auc- 
tions of age falls upon him. 

Yet Daniel's eyes were wet with tears, and his papers lay un- 
touched upon the table, and he had turned his head unto his 
pillows, as Ahab turned his unto the wall. 

* Why, uncle,' cried Mary, * whatever is the matter ?' 

' I wish I was dead, Mary I I wish I was dead and buried, and 
that it was all over.* 

* Why, uncle ? Are you ill ?' 

* No ; I would, rather be ill. I could bear any pain, I think, 
better than this * 

'Then what is it? You are trembling. Will yo\i ta^ke a ^Uba 
of wine?* 
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'No— I can't afford it. I can't afford any luxury now, Mary, 
You will have to watch over every penny for the future.' 

' What has happened, then ?' 

' I am a miserable man. I have been miserable for six years, 
thinking over my papers ; but I always hoped to find them. And 
now ' 

' Now, uncle ?' 

' Now they are found — that is all. They are found, and I had 
never really lost them till they were found.' 

* Where were they, after all ?' 

' 1 cannot tell you, Mary. I only heard to-day — ^by post — by a 
letter — not by word of mouth — that they are found. And they 
are in the hands of a — of a villain ; a villain, Mary, who will rob 
me of I know not what, before I get them back. Don't ask me 
any more, don't tell anyone what I have said ; I must have told 
someone, or I should have died.- Don't speak to me about it ; I 
must think — I must think! Oh! never in all my life before did I 
have to think so hard.' 

He could eat no dinner : this morning's business had taken away 
all desire for food. After dinner he refused his brandy-and- water, 
on the ground that he could no longer afford brandy-and-water. 
He also made pathetic allusions to the workhouse. 

* Come, uncle,' said Mary, * you will make yourself ill if you fret. 
You have said for six years that you had lost this money, and now 
you find that you really have lost it — if you have — and you cry 
over it as if it was a new thing ! Nonsense about the workhouse ; 
you are as rich as you were yesterday. Take your brandy-and- 
water. Here — I will mix it for you.' 

He took it, with many groans and sighs. 

' Mary,' he said, * David has been here again. He says it is all a 
judgment.' 

*A11 what, uncle?' 

* All the trouble that has fallen upon me — the fall from the pony, 
the loss of the papers, the very paralysis : he says it is a judgment 
for my taking his land. Do you think that it is a judgment, Mary ? 
Perhaps I was hard upon the boy ; but one couldn't stand by and 
see a beautiful piece of property going to rack and ruin without 
stepping in to secure it. If I hadn't lent him the money on mort- 
gage, another would ; if I hadn't sold him up, another would — and 
it is all in the family ; that's what David ought to think, and not 
to come here swe*aring and threatening. In the family still ; and 
who knows whether I shan't leave it to him? I must leave it to 

someone, I suppose. If it is a judgment, Mary ' He paused 

for a word of comfort. 

* Well, uncle,' she said, * we are taught that we bring our suffer- 
ings upon ourselves ; and to be sure, if everybody was good, there 
would be a great deal less suffering in the world. Nobody can 

deir^ that,' 
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' But not sucli a lot of judgment, Mary. All this fuss because 
David had to sell his farm, and I bought it ! I can't believe that. 
Why don't other people get judgments, then?' 

* Patience, uncle. Think — whatever happens now about that 
money — that it was lost six years ago.* 

* Ah ! you keep on saying that. You don't understand what it i;«i 
to have the thing you had despaired of recDvering dangled before 
your eyes and then taken away again. What does a woman under- 
stand about property? David laughed. There's something come 
over David. He is just as slow as ever in his speech and in his 
jarays. But he's grown clever. No one could have guessed that 
David could go on as he went on here this morning.' 

* What has David to do with it, uncle?* 

*With the property? Nothing, Mary, nothing,' he replied 
hastily. 'Don't think that he has anything to do with it/ He 
groaned heavily, remembering how much, how very much, David 
had to do with it. 

* Can I do anything? Can George do anything?' 

* George would like to see me wronged. It is an envious world, 
and when a man gets forward a bit * 

* Uncle ! it is notjtrue]that George would like to see you wroaged.' 
' Then there is one thing he could do. It seems a big thing, 

but it is really a little thing. If George would do it, I would — 
I would — I would — no : because I should only lose the money 
another way.' 

* You mean you would give your consent, uncle?* 

*No— no; I can't do that. I couldn't yesterday; much less 
to-day, Mary.' 

* Well, what is this thing that George could do for j'ou ?' 

* A villain has got my property, Mary. George might go and 
take it from him. If I had the use of my limbs, I'd dog and watch 
that villain. I would find out where he had put the property. I 
wonld tear it out of his hands if I could get U no other way. Old 
as I am, I would tear it from his clutches.' 

* George can hardly do that for you, uncle. EFpecially when you 
refuse your consent to our marriage, and are going to drive him 
out of Sidcote, as you drove David out of Berry.' 

Mr. Leighan shook his head impatiently. 

* It's business, girl ; it's business. How can I help it?' 

* Well, then, uncle, if you are in real trouble, send for Georgo 
and tell him, and let him advise you.' 

* George — advise — me f Mary, my dear, when I begin to want 
advice of any man, send for the doctor and order my coffin. I 
might use George's arms and legs ; but my own head is enough for 
me, thank you.' 

He said no more, but took his pipe, and began to smoke it. 

* There is another way,' he said. * Bvxt 1 ^oxjiVk^* '^Vi^^X^A'^ -^ow. 
iare saf&cient affection for your uncle to ti-j \jQaX» ^^^» 
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* Is it Bometbing that I could do? Of course I will do it, if I 
can.' 

*Will jrou? It's this, girl. Hush! don't tell anybody. It's 
this : David has got a secret that I want to find out. How ho got 
hold of the secret I don't know, and so I can't tell you. Somebody 
has told hira this secret. Now/ his voice sank to a whisper, * David 
was always very fond of you, Mary; and he is that sort of man that 
a woman can do what she pleases with him. Pretend to let him 
make love to you — pretend that you are in love with him. Wheedle 
the secret out of him, and then tell me what it is.' 

* And what would George say while I was playing this wicked 
part ? Uncle, if you have such thoughts as that, you may expect 
another judgment.' 

He groaned, and went on with his pipe. Then he took a second 
glass of brandy-and- water, because he was a good deal shaken and 
agitated. Then he finished his pipe in silence, laid it down, and 
dropped asleep. 

But his slumber was uneasy, probably by reason of his agitation 
in the morning ; his head rolled about, he moaned in his sleep, and 
his fingers fidgeted restlessly. At four o'clock he woke up with a 
start and a scream, glaring about him with terror-stricken eyes, 
just as he had done once before. 

* Jlelp !' he cried. * Help ! He will murder me. Oh ! villain, I 
know you now I I will remember — I will remember !' Here the 
terror went suddenly out of his eyes, and he looked about him in 
bewilderment. 

* Mary ! I remembered once more. Oh ! I saw so clear — so 
clear ! — and now I have forgotten again. This is the second time 
that I have seen in my dream the man who took my papers and my 
gold — the second time ! Mary, if it comes again, I shall go mad. 
Oh ! to be so near, and to have the villain in my grasp— and to let 
him go again ! Mary, Mary — the loss of the money, and the dream, 
and your cousin David— all together — will drive me mad I' 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CANVAS BAG. 

This was truly an auspicious evening for me to present myself 
with my newly-recovered bag. However, ignorant of the morning 
storm, I walked along, thinking how I would give the old man an 
agreeable surprise. 

His room, when I called, about eight o'clock, was gloomy and 
dark, the windows closed, and the blinds half down, though outside 
the sun was only just setting. Mr. Leighan was sitting still and 
rigid, brooding, I suppose, over David's terrible threats. His sharp 
face was paJer, and his steel-blue eyes were keener and brighter 
^I2ai2 usual. He was thinking bow \ie sVioul^ xcl^q^. Xlttv.^ ^'s«i%«5?c^%.\3d 
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how he ooald persuade, or bribe, or terrify David into submission 
and surrender of the papers. And there appeared no way. 

*What do you want?* he cried sharply. *What do you come 
here for ? I am in no mood for idle prating !* 

' I am come on your business, Mr. Leighan, if you call that idle 
prating.' 

* My business ? I don't remember that I ever had any business 
with you, Mr. Will Nethercote. I only have business with people 
who have money.' 

* True, and I have none for you to get hold of ; neither land nor 
money, that is very true. Yet I am come on your business.' 

* Tell it, then— and leave me. Young man,' he said pitifully, * I 
am old now, and I am in grievous trouble, and I cannot see my way 
out of it. Don't mind if I am a little impatient.' 

*I won't mind, Mr. Leighan. Meantime, I have come to please 
you.* 

* You can't. Nothing can please me now, unless you can make 
me young and strong, and able to throttle a villain : that would 
please me.' 

' I cannot do that. Yet I am sure that I shall please you.* 

* Go on, then. Go on.' 

Then I began with the solemnity with which one leads up to a 
dramatic situation. 

' Six years ago, Mr. Leighan, you said that you had been robbed 
of a bag with twenty pounds in it.' 

* A bundle of papers and a bag with twenty sovereigns. I did. 
Good Heavens I one man comes in the morning about the papers, 
and another in the evening about the money. Go on — go on ; I can 
bear it all.' 

* There is nothing to bear, I assure you, Mr. Leighan,' I said, a 
little nettled. * Come, it is ail very well to be impatient, but there 
are bounds * 

*Go on ; let me get it over.' 

* Was that bag of yours a brown canvas bag with your initials — 
D. L.— on it ?' 

* I thought so,' he replied strangely. ' So you, too, are in the 
plot, are you ? And you are come to tell me that I shall have the 
bag back without the money, are you ? You in the plot ? What 
have I ever done to you ?' 

' I have not the least idea what you mean. Who is in a plot ? 
What plot ?' 

* George, I suppose, will appear next with another piece of the 
conspiracy. You are all in a tale.' 

' I think I had better finish what I have to say as quickly as 
possible. You are in a strange mood to-night, Mr. Leighan, with 
your plots and conspiracies — a very strange mood I Is this your 

J produced it, and gave it to him. 
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* Yes ; it is the bag I lost. I never lost but one bag, so that this 
mast be the one. As I said — the bag without the money. Well, 
I don't care. I have had greater misfortunes — much greater. You 
have come to tell me that the bag was put into your hands.' 

' Not at all. I found the bag ; I found it on the top of Hamil 
Down, hidden beside the Grey Wether Stone.' 

* Very likely,* he tossed the bag aside. * Why not there as well 
as any other place, when the money was once out of it ?' 

' But suppose the money was not taken out of it ?' 

He laughed incredulously. 

' In short, Mr. Leighau, the money was not taken out of the bag. 
It was hidden away at the foot of the Grey Wether Stone, where I 
found it by the accident of poking my stick into the place where it 
lay. I heard the clink of the money, and I pulled it out ; and here, 
Mr. Leighan, are your twenty sovereigns,* 

I took them from my pocket, and laid them on the table in a 
little pile. His long, lean fingers closed over them, and he trans- 
ferred them swiftly to his pocket without taking his eyes off my 
face, as if he feared that I might pounce upon the money. 

* And what, young man, do you ask for your honesty in bringing 
me back my money ?* 

« Nothing.* 

' You might have kept it. I should have been none the wiser. 
You are rich, I suppose, or you would have kept it. Many young 
men would have kept it. Can I offer you a pound — yes, a pound ! 
— for your honesty ?* 

*No, thank you, Mr. Leighan. I do not want a rewaixl for 
common honesty. Besides, you must thank George Sidcote, not 
me. It was George who discovered that it was your money.' 

* As you please, as you please. In London you are so rich, I 
suppose, with your writing, that you can afford to throw away a 
pound well earned. As you please.' 

* Nobody ever believed that you were robbed, Mr. Leighan/ I 
went on. ' But the finding of the money seems to show that you 
really were robbed while you were insensible. Perhaps we shall 
find the papers, too, some day.* 

'Perhaps we shall,* he said. * If they are in the hands of rogues 
and villains, I shall be much the better for it.' 

* At any rate, it shows that you did not give the money to 
anybody.* 

* Give the money ! Will, you are a fool. Did you ever know me 
give money to anybody ?* 

* Certainly I never did.' 

* Well, then, enough said about my robbery. It is strange, too ; 

both on the same day * I knew not, then, what he meant 

* Both on the same day — and after six long years. What can this 

jncan F' 
lean readily understand, now, and \)y t\xe Yl^\. oi tCCi \>qsnX» ^^ 
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have learned, my extreme dulness in having such a cine, and not 
being able to follow it up without hesitation. It was, of eonrse, 
not the act of a common thief to steal a bag of gold and hide it 
away. And I had seen with my own eyes a man search for and 
find among the fallen stones of Grimspound a mysterious box, 
which he carried away stealthily. Yet I failed to connect David's 
box with Daniel's papers. To be sure, he had, so to speak, thrown 
me off the scent by speaking of his uncle's accident as having hap- 
pened after his own departure. And I thought of the papers as in 
a bundle ; not as in a box ; and besides, I had formed a strong 
theory as to the contents of the box. 

Yet, if there was one man in the place who owed Dan Leighan a 
grudge, it was his nephew. That should have been remembered. 
But again, that David should find his uncle lying senseless in the 
road, and should rob him and go on his way without attempting to 
give him the least help, was not to be thought of. It was in- 
credible. 

It is, I believe, a fact that novelists cannot invent any situation 
so wild and incredible but that real life will furnish one to rival 
and surpass it. In the same way there is nothing in baseness, in 
cruelty, in selfishness, in revenge, that can be called impossible. 
For this is exactly what David had done. The box which I saw 
him take from the fallen wall of Grimspound contained his uncle's 
bundle of papers ; and the trouble that was hanging over this poor 
old man was the torture prepared for him, and already hanging 
over his head, of being slowly pillaged, and forced day by day to 
consent to new extortion. 

* It seems as if the papers were stolen — now, doesn't it ?' said 
Mr. Leighan. * I suppose you all thought I was drunk, and put 
them somewhere, and then fell off the pony ? Yes ; I've known 
all along that you thought that. Well, I was not drunk ; I was as 
sober that night as I am to-night. I used to wonder who the 
robber was. Now I don't care to inquire ; it is enough for me that 
I have been robbed, and that I am going to be robbed again.' 

* Why again, Mr. Leighan?' 

* Never mind why. Will,' he said eagerly, * tell me — I never did 
any harm to you : you've never had any land to mortgage — tell 
me, do you know nothing of the papers? When you found this 
bag, did you hear nothing about the papers ?' 

' I heard the wind singing in my ears, but it said nothing about 
any papers.' 

*Are you sure that you know nothing?' He peered into my 
face, as if to read there some evidence of knowledge. 

* I know nothing. How should I?' 

* Well, it matters little ; I am not concerned with the robber, but 
with the man who has them now. I must deal with hiui ; and, 
there, you cannot help me, unless — ^no— no — I cannot ask it : yott 
would not help me.' 
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'Anyhow, Mr. Leighan, youVe got yonr twenty pounds back 
again. That is something. Confess that yon are pleased.' 

* Yoang man, if you torture a man all over with rheumatic pains, 
do you think he is pleased to find that they have left his little 
finger, while they are still like red-hot irons all over the rest of 
his body? That is my case.* 

' I am sorry to hear it At the same time, twenty pounds, as I 
said before, is something.' 

* It's been lying idle for six years. Twenty pounds at compound 
interest — I don't spend my interest, I promise you — would now bo 
six-and-twenty pounds. I've lost six pounds.' 

I laughed. A man who knows not the value of interest laughs 
easily. I expect, therefore, to go on laughing all the days of my 
life. 

* As for the papers, there's a dead loss of one hundred and fifty 

Eounds a year. Think of that! All these years I've waited and 
oped — yes, I've prayed — actually prayed — though there is no form 
of supplication which meets my case — that I might get my papers 
back again. Three thousand pounds there are, among these papers, 
besides the certificates and things that I could replace. Nearly all 
Mary's fortune lost.' 

* No,' I said. * Don't flatter yourself that you lost any of Mary's 
money. It was your own money. You are trustee for Mary's 
fortune, remember ; and you will have to pay it over in f uIL' 

He winced and groaned. 

' Three thousand pounds ! With the interest it would now be 
worth nearly four thousand pounds at five per cent. And now all 
as good as lost I' 

* Well, Mr. Leighan, I am sorry for you, very sorry, particularly 
as you will have to find that fortune of Mary's very soon.' 

* Shall I, Master Will Nethercote ? I shall give Mary her 
fortune when I please ; not at all, unless I please. Mary has got 
to be obedient and submissive to me, else she won't get anything. 
When I give my consent to her marriage, and not till then — ^npt tUl 
then — I shall have to deliver up her fortune. Good-night to you, 
Will Nethercote.' 

CHAPTER XIV. 

DRINK ABOUT. 

DuHiNG these days David led the life of a solitary. He sometimes 
went to the inn, but only to get his bottle of whisky filled ; he went 
to the village shop on the green to buy what he wanted, and he 
kept wholly to himself. Except for that daily visit to Gratnor, he 
talked with no one. 

From time to time I met him leaning over field^gates, loitering 
along the lanes, or sitting idly under the shade of one of our high 
hedges, I Buppoaed that his loafing andwaiid«mi^\il^\iidA\Qa.dA 
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Work of any kind distasteful to hioi. But then he never hau 
liked work. His face was not a pleasant one to gaze upon, and for 
a stranger would have been terrifying. It was now, as regards 
expression, such a face as one might have met on Hounslow Heath 
or Shepherd's Bush in the last century, with a fierce ' stand-and- 
deliver ' look upon it — dogged, sullen, and discontented — the face of 
a man outside social law. He was sullen and discontented because 
he was always brooding over his wrongs ; and dogged because he 
was pitilessly avenging them. At this time we knew from Mary that 
he went nearly every day to Gratnor, but we had no suspicion 
of what was said or done there. My own thoughts, indeed, were 
wholly occupied with the fortunes of George Sidcote, and I gave 
small heed to this sulky hermit. Yet, had one thought about it, 
remembering how the man came home in rags, and now went clad 
in the garb of a respectable farmer, and denied himself nothing, 
one might have suspected something at least of the trouble which 
was hanging over the poor old man. 

* David,* I asked him, meeting him one day face to face so that 
ho could not slip out of the way, * why do you never come over to 
Sidcote ? Have we offended you in any way ?' 

* No,' he replied slowly, as if he was thinking what he ought to 
reply. * No ; I don't know exactly that you have offended me.* 

* Then why not come sometimes ?' 
' Why not ?* he repeated. 

* Come over this evening and tell us what you think about doing.' 

* No. I don't think I can go over this evening.* 
*Well, then, to-morrow evening.* 

^ No. I don't think I can go over to-morrow evening.' 

* Choose your own time, but come before I go back to London.* 
' When are you going back to London ?' 

* Next week,* 

* George will bo turned out of his place before the end of the 
year. The old man told me so. Then he'll go too. Mary f,ays 
she'll go with George. Then I shall be left alone with Uncle Dan.' 
He laughed quietly. * I think I shall go and live at Gratnor and 
take care of him. We shall have happy times together, when you 
are all gone and I am left alone with him.* 

* Why, David, you wouldn't harm the poor old man now, would 
you ?' 

* Not harm him ? not harm him ? Did you ask him six years ago 
if he was going to harm me ? Will he harm George Sidcote now ?' 

You cannot force a man to be sociable, nor can you force him to 
entertain thoughts of charity, forgiveness, and long-suffering. I 
made no more attempts to lead the man back to better ways and the 
old habits. 

The place where David lodged was a cottage made up by parti- 
tioning off a portion of the old farmhouse ot B<*iTY^ \ t\\a <2k\}i^<^"t 
portion, intended for another cottage, was m\.\iO\i\. ^ \»Qk\ias^* ^Yv^<^ 
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place stands among tbe dismantled farm-buildings, for Berry farm 
is now worked with Gratnor. Around it was formerly the farm- 
yard, but the ducks and poultry, the pigs and cows, the dogs, the 
farm implements, and all the litter, mess, and noise of a farm are 
gone now, and only the gates remain to show what formerly went 
on here. On the south side of the farmyard there is a rill of clear 
spring water running into a basin, and behind the rill rise the steep 
sides of Hayne Down. It is a quiet and secluded spot, with not a 
habitation of any kind within half a mile, and that only on one 
side. There are trees all around the place, and in the night a man 
living here alone would hear strange noises and, perhaps, bring him- 
self to see strange sights. But David, who had got rid of one 
ghost, had not, I believe, yet '•invented another. If one were 
sentimental, David might be portrayed alone in the cottage, sad, 
amid the pale ghosts of the past ; he might be depicted sitting 
among the shadows of his childhood, before he took to drink and 
evil courses, recalling the long-lost scenes of innocence, listening 
once more to the voice of Ms dead mother. All this might be 
easily set down, but it could not be true : David had had enough of 
ghosts, and was not going out of his way to look for any new ones. 
There is no doubt a luxury in conjuring up a ghost of unyone ; but 
if you have had one with you against your will for six years, you 
are not likely to want another when that one is kid. 

One evening, towards the end of August, we had been walking 
with Mary on the Ridge till sunset drove us home. Then we left 
her at Gratnor, and walked back to Sidcote ; but as the night was 
cool and fine, we took the longer wav which lies over Hayne Down 
and passes through Berry farmyard. Certainly we had no inten- 
tion of prying into David's private habits, bat they were forced 
upon our notice, and a very curious insight was afforded us of how 
he spent his evenings. It speaks volumes for a man when we find 
that his idea of a cheerful evening is a song and a glass with a 
festive company. I was once on board ship sitting in the smoking- 
saloon, when someone asked what we should all like for that 
evening. Some spoke untruthfully : some, affectedly ; some, bash- 
fully ; some with an open-hearted candour which astonished. At 
last one man, a quiet person in the corner, said, * For my part, 
gentlemen, give me an evening with a party of Norfolk drovers.' 
Ever since that occasion I have ardently desired to spend an even- 
ing in such company, but I have not succeeded. If David had 
been there he would have replied that he should choose a company 
where the drink was unlimited and the songs were conviviaL 

It was not much past eight, and twilight stiU. It had been a hot 
day, and the evening was still warm, though not oppressive, 
David, however, had put up the green shutter which by day hung 
down outside the window ; and he had closed the door. But in a 
cottage shutter there is always a lozenge-shaped hole at the top, and 
tbz'ough this we perceived that there waa a \\g\i^ \u VXi^xo^m, 
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* David is at home/ said George. * Shall we call upon him ?' 
Then — it was the most surprising thing I ever heard — there was 

suddenly a burst of applause from the room. Hands and fiats 
banged the table, glasses rang, heels were drammed upon the floor, 
and there was the bawling of loud voices, as it seemed. 

* Good heavens !' said George ; * David has got a party.' 
We stopped, naturally, to listen. 

Then a song began. 

It was a drinking song, roared out at the top of his voice by 
David himself. The song was one which I had never heard before, 
probably of American or Australian origin. As nearly as I can 
remember, the following were the words which we heard. But I 
may be wrong, and there were, perhaps, many more. The words 
are so sweet and tender, and have about them so much of delicacy 
and refinement, that I am sorry there are no more : 

* Push the can about, boys, 
Turn and turn about, boys, 
Till the liquor *s out, boys, , 

Let the glasses clink. 
Every man is bound, boys. 
To sing his song around, boys, 
Till we all are drowned, boys, 

In the drink. 
Till we all are drowned, boys, 

In the drink.* 

* David is obliging the company,* I said. *'Tis a pleasing ditty, 

George.* 

He sang, as I have said, as loudly as he possibly could bawl it, in 
a voice naturally ropy ; and as his musical education had been 
neglected, and his ear was defective, the tune was the most dismal 
and doleful I had ever heard. But no doubt he took it to be con- 
vivial and soul-inspiring. 

When he had finished there was another banging of tables, 
holloaing, and stamping on the floor. 

* Who can the company be ?' asked George, 

David began the song again, and repeated it half through. Then 
he left off suddenly and there was a dead silence. 

We listened, waiting to hear more. There was a dead silence ; 
not a sound. 

* What is the matter with them all ?* 

* I believe they are all struck dumb,* said George. 
The silence was complete. 

* I have it,* said George. *I believe he is giving a party to him- 
self, in his own honour. He is alone, and is having a convivial 
evening. It is very queer ; makes one feel uncanny, doesn't it ?' 

This, indeed, was actualljr the case. Fancy holding a convivial 
meeting — a friendly lead — ^a harmonic evening — ^^i lt^^-^\A-^'?SL^'^ — ^ 
mng-song—all by yovLrseli in a cottage halt a mW^ iTQ\a. ^w^ ^^'v^^'t 
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house, with the flowing bowl and glasses round, and three times 
three, and, no doabt, a deoch an dborris to end with I 

' I think, George,* I said, * that David must have gone very low 
indeed. He could not have got much lower. There must be a 
depth at some point, where a sinking man meets with the solid 
rock.' 

'Perhaps. The Lord keep us from beginning to sink. "Will, 
do you think it possible, when that old man has taken my land, 
and I have gone wandering about the world, and have come home 
in rags, that I should ever sink like David — and drag Mary 
with me ?* 

* Nay, George ; it is impossible.* 

Then the roysterer began a^ain, his voice being distinctly that 
ot a man half drunk, from which we gathered that the interval of 
silence bad been well employed : 

• Every man is bound, boys, 
To sing his song around, boys ;' 

and then we went on our way. It seemed shameful even to listen. 

And all the time, every day, this man who got drunk at night 
alone was carrying on, slowly and ruthlessly, the most systematic 
revenge, with the most exquisite tortures. Every day he went to 
Gratnor and dangled before his victim some of his property, and 
made him buy it back bit by bit, haggling over the bargain ; 
letting his uncle have it one day cheap, so as to raise his spiiits ; 
and the next, at nearly its full value, so as to crush him again r 
and even at times, after an hour's bargain over a single coupon, he 
would put it in the fire and destroy it. 

When David went away the poor old man would fall to weeping 
— this hard, dry old man, whom nothing ever moved before, would 
shed tears of impotent and bitter rage. But he refused to tell Mary 
what was troubling him. 

* I can't tell you what it is,' he said. * You don't know what the 
consequences might be if I told you. Oh ! Mary, I am a miser- 
able old man. I wish I was dead and buried and that it was all 
over — I wish it was all over I* 

There are many men who, when anjrthing goes wrong with them ; 
when Retribution — a very horrid spectre— comes with a cat-o'- 
nine-tails to pay them out ; or when Consequence — another very 
ruthless spirit — brings along disease, poverty, contempt, or other 
disaster, never fail to wish that they were dead and buried. It is 
*a formula expressing considerable temporary vexation, but little 
more. For if the well-known skeleton were to take them at their 
word, and to invite them to take part with him in a certain festive 
procession and dance, they would make the greatest haste to excuse 
themselves, and to express their sincere regret at having given 
Madame La Mort the trouble of calling upon them. * Another time, 
perhaps, if madaice should be passing that way •, but, indeed^ there 
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18 no Imrry ; if madame will be so obliging as to— Good-mom' 
ing, madame. Again, a thousand pardons.' Mr. Leighan, perhaps, 
was more sincere than most men. For he loved but one thins; in 
the world ; and this was being slowly taken from him, bit by bit. 

* It is something/ said Mary, * to do with David. I will go and 
speak to him about it.' 

* No, Mary ; no,' he cried eagerly. * Mind your own business, 
child. Don't attempt to interfere. Oh I you don't know what 
might happen if you interfered.' 

' It is David, then. Very well, uncle ; I shall not ask him what 
it is. 

* I can't tell anybody, Mary ; I must bear it in patience. If I 
resist I shall only lose the more. Mary, we've got to be very care- 
ful in the housekeeping, now — very careful.' 

' I am always careful, uncle.' 

'There was a pudding again to-day. I can't afford any more 
puddings for a long while — not till Christmas. And I'm sure 
there's waste and riot in the kitchen.' 

* Nonsense, uncle ! You not to afford a pudding ? Now, re- 
member, you are not to be starved, and there's no waste or riot. 
Now I'll mix your brandy-and-water, and you can have your pipe, 
and go to sleep.' 

CHAPTER XV. 

WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. 

I tekminaTed my holiday with a meddling and a muddling. Of 
coarse, I was actuated by the best intentions. Every meddler and 
muddler is. Otherwise, he might be forgiven. 

I was going back to town ; it would be eleven months before I 
should get another holiday ; long before that time Sidcote would 
be out of George's hands, and the pair would be married and gone. 
Was it possible to make an appeal to the old man ? Could one 
touch him with the sense of g^titude ? Could one make him feel 
that in his own interests he should not drive away the only living 
creature who stood between himself and the hired service of 
strangers. Could one make him see that it would be far better for 
him to give the money to Mary than to David ? 

I made my attempt — ^needless to say, since it was meddling and 
muddling, with no success — on my last evening at Challacombe, 
when the old man had taken his tea, and might reasonably be 
expected to be milder than during the press of business in the 
morning. 

I had not seen him for three weeks. Remember, that for more 
than three weeks David had been pursuing his scheme of revenge. 
I was struck with the change that had come o^cr \i\m dwrin^ tbiia 
abort period. It was that subtle change •wlaiciVi'W^ xaewi '^Vsql'^^ 

1-^ 
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Bay that a man has * aged/ In Mr. Leighan's case, his hand trembled, 
he looked feebler, and there was a loss of vitality in his eyes. 

* What do you want ?* he asked impatiently. * You are come 
for Mary ? Well, she isn't here. You ought to know that she 
always goes out after tea. You will find her somewhere about — 
on the Ridge or down the lane, somewhere.* He turned his head, 
and took up his pen again. I observed that he was poring over a 
paper of figures. 

* No, Mr. Leighan ; I came to see you.' 

* What do you want with me ? Money ? No ; you are one of 
the people who don*t want money. The last time you came you 
brought me my bag, with the twenty pounds in it. That was very 
little good, considering ; but it was something. You haven't got 
another bag of money, have you ?* 

*No ; I have come to see you about George and Mary." 

* Go on, then. Say what you want to say. When a man is tied 
to his chair, he is at the mercy of everyone who comes to waste 
his time.' 

This was encouraging. However, I spoke to him as eloquently 
as I could. I told him he ought to consider how Mary had been 
his housekeeper and his nurse for six long years, during which he 
had been helplessly confined to his chair. If he refused his con- 
sent to her marriage, she would go away, not only from his house, 
but from the parish ; he would be left in the hands of strangers, 
who would waste and spoil his substance. I thought that would 
move him. 

* Young men,' he said, * I never asked for or expected any other 
service than what is paid for. Mary's services have been paid for. 
If she goes I shall find another person, who will be paid for her 
services.* 

* Nay,' I replied, ' you cannot possibly rate Mary's services with 
those of a paid housekeeper. You will very soon find the differ- 
ence. However, if that is your way of looking at the matter, I 
can say no more.' 

Then I spoke of George, and of his mortgage. If Mr. Leighan 
gave his consent, no money would be lost, because Mary's fortune 
would pay off nearly the whole of the mortgage. And, besides, he 
would keep Mary near him, if not with him. A great deal more 
I said, which need not be set down. 

* Young man,' he said, when I concluded, *you are a writing 
person, and you speak as if you were writing for the newspaper 
which employs you. Business you know nothing of. Bat, young 
man, sentiment must not come in the way of business.' 

t exclaimed that it was not sentiment, but common-sense, 
gratitude, and good feeling. 

* As for common-sense, thafc belongs to business ; as for gratitudo, 
Mary has bad her board and her bed, and she's done her work to 

car/I ber board and her bed — ^I don't see an^ cg\\ Iot \i,x«w\A\.xjAa 

- / -7 , 
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there ; as for good feeling, that's my business. Now, jounjr man, 
George Sidcote's land is mortgaged. As he says he can no longer 
pay the interest, I have sent up the case to London and have got 
the usual order : he has six months in which to pay principal and 
interest. At the end of that time, because he can't and he won't 
pay, liis land will be mine. As for what is done afterwards, I 
promise nothing.' 

* You will lose Mary, for one thing.* 

*I have told you that in that case I shall hire another person.' 

* Very well. You will have to pay Mary's fortune to her cousin 
David ; because she will marry without your consent.' 

* Have the goodness, Mr. Will Nethercote, to leave me to my own 
affairs.' 

* This affair is mine, as well as yours ! Do yon prefer David to 
Mary ? You must choose between them, you know : I have read 
the will.' 

* Oh ! you think you have got me between the two, do yen ?' 

* I do !' 

* Then perhaps you are wrong. And now go away, and meddle 
no more.' 

Now I declare that in saying what T did say next I spoke without 
the least knowledge. It was a random shot. 

* You think,' I said, * that David does not know of his aunt's 
will. You hope that he will go away presently without finding 
out.' He started and changed colour, and in his eyes I read the 
truth. He thought that David would never find out. * So, Mr. 
Leighan,' I went on ; ' that is in your mind. He lives alone, and 
speaks to no one ; his aunt died after he went away : it is very 
possible that he does not know anything about it. Good heavens ! 
Mr. Leighan, were you actually thinking to hide the thing from 
him and so to rob him ? Yes ; to rob Mary first and David after- 
wards, of all this money ?' 

* What business is it of yours ?' ho asked. 

* Very good ; / shall tell David !' 

* Oh ! if I were thirty instead of seventy, I would ' he began, 

his eyes flashing again with all their ancient fire. 

* I shall go to David, Mr. Leighan. Tf, as I believe, he knows 
nothing about it, you will see how he will receive the news. Yes ; 
you shall be between the two : you shall choose between David and 
Mary.' 

Yes ; I had stumbled on the exact truth, as accidentally as I 
had stumbled on the canvas bag. David did not know, nor had his 
uncle chosen to inform him — though he was certain from his talk 
that he did not know — of his aunt's will, deeply as it affected him. 
And I am now quite certain that the old man thought that David 
would not find out the truth before he went away again, and so he 
would keep the money to himself. 

•Don't tell him, Will,' said the old m^u, clian^m^ kk tAie 
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* Don't interfere between David and me ; it is dangerous. Yon 
don't know what mischief yoa may be doing. Don't teU him. As 
for George and Mary, I will arrange sometMng. They shall go on 
at Sidcote as tenants on easy terms — on very easy terms. Bat don't 
tell David. He is a very dangerous man. Don't tell him.' 

* I will not tell him anything if you will give Mary your consent.* 

* David will not stay here long, When he has got— oh dear ! — 
when he has got some more money he will go away. Don't tell 
him.' 

^You have to give that money either to Mary or to David. 
Choose I' I repeated. 

* Who are you, I should like to know,' he asked, with a feeble 
show of anger, 'that you should come and interfere in family 
matters ? What business is it of yours ? Go away to London. 
Manage your own affairs — if you've got any. You are not my 
nephew !' 

* That is quite true. I am George's friend, however, and Mary's 
friend. I am going to do my best for both. Oh I Mr. Leighan, 
all your life long you have been scheming and plotting to get money 
and land. You think that you have laid your lines so as to turn 
George out of his land ; ana the prize looks very nearly in your 
grasp. But David has come back ; that alters the aspect of affairs. 
You can no longer refuse your consent and hold that money in 

gretended trust for a man you believed to be dead. You must 
and it over to him — the whole of it. I do not know whether he 
cannot force you to pay him back the interest upon it since it has 
been in your hands. You may be quite sure that he will extort 
from you the uttermost farthing. Well, you have the choice. 
Either give your consent to Mary, or prepare to treat with David. 
Why, you have said yourself, business before sentiment. Here is 
business, indeed, before you. Trust yourself to the affection of 
your niece and the friendship of George, the truest man in the 
world ; or else give yourself over to the deadly hatred of a man 
who desires nothing so much as to revenge himself upon you. Why, 
he has avowed it. He will do you — ho says it openly — all the 
mischief he can.' 

* He is doing that already. And yet— don't tell him. Will — ^let 
us arrange something. George shall be my tenant. And when I 
die, I shall leave all my property to Mary — Fox worthy, Gratnor, 
Berry Down, and Sidcote. Think of that. She will be the richest 
woman in Challacombe.' 

* No,' I replied. * Choose between Mary and David.' 

^ ' I must have Sidcote,' he said, with a kind of moan. The poor 
man had certainly aged very much in a few weeks. He clutched 
at the arms of his chair, his face twitched convulsively, and he 
spoke feebly. *I have lost so much lately — I have suffered so 
horribly— you don't know how, young man, or you would pity me. 
J have been punishedf perhaps, becauae 1 "waa \»oo ^to^^^xovi^— ^q>xj. 
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don't know how, and you can't guess. If I lose Sidcote, too, I shall 
die. Yon don't know, yoong gentleman — ^you don't know what it 
is to suffer as I have suffered !' 

He looked so dejected and so miserable that I pitied him, grasping 
and avaricious as he had always been. The ransom of his coupons, 
day by day, had entered into his soul, though this I knew not at the 
time. And now I was going to take away the only consolation left 
to him— the prospect of getting Sidcote and of keeping Mary's 
fortune. 

* I must have Sidcote/ he said. 

' Then I shall go at once to David and tell him.* 

* I must have Sidcote. Do your worst I' he cried, with some 
appearance of his old fire and energy. *Do your worst. Tell 
David what you please, and leave me to deal with David. I 

will ' He shook his head and pointed to the door. Very well, 

I would go and tell David. As the event happened, I should, per- 
haps, have done better to have kept silence. But one could not tell 
beforehand what was going to happen. 

In fact, I told David that very evening. 

He was sitting at his table, a large open book before him, over 
which he was i>oring intently. The window was open, for it was a 
hot evening and not yet sunset A bottle of spirits stood on the 
table, with a tumbler and a jug of cold water, ready for drinking- 
time, which I gathered would shortly begin. 

He looked up when he heard my step outside, and shut the book 
hurriedly. 

* What do you want here ?' he asked roughly. * Why do you 
come prying after me V 

' Don't be a fool, David,' I replied. * If you come outside, I will 
teU you why I came.' 

He hesitated a moment and then came out. Beally, I think he 
looked more disreputable — that is to say, lower — than when he 
arrived in rags. A man may, perhaps, be in rags, and yet not be 
disreputable : he may wear them picturesquely, he may even wear 
them with dignity. Not that David was either picturesque or digni- 
fied on his arrival. Yet he looked better somehow than now, when 
he had been at home a month. Strong drink and plenty of it, the 
satisfying of revenge and hatred, the want of work and exercise, 
had already written their evil marks upon his countenance, which 
was bloated and evil-looking. 

* Upon my word, David,' I said, * one would think we were old 
enemies instead of old friends.' 

* Speak up, then,' he replied, his eyes suspicious and watchful, as 
if I was trying to get into his cottage and steal something. *' Speak 
up ; let a man know your business. If you had no business you 
would not come here, I take it.' 

*Ii is business that m&y concern you very (Sl^^^Vj J \^'^^,, ^»:sA 
then I told him. 
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* Well,' ho said, slowly, *I suppose you mean honest, else why 
should you tell me ? Perhaps youVo got a scsore against the old 
man, too.' 

* Not I, David. I am not his debtor !* 

*He never told mo. IIo might have told me a dozen times.* 
David sat on a boulder and began to turn the thing over. * This 
wants thinking of, this does. So the old woman had six thousand, 
had she ? She began with one, and Mary's mother had one— a 
thousand each ; and my father had Berry Down, and Uncle Daniel 
he had Gratnor. She lived with him, and he told her what to do 
with her money ; so in forty years she made six thousand of it ; and 
Mary is to have it if she marries with her uncle's consent, and, if 
she doesn't, I'm to have it.' 

* That is exactly the state of the case.' 

*If M^ry marries George without the old man's consent,' he 
repeated, * he'll have to give me all that money— six thousand 
pounds.' 

* Mary will marry Gcorgo with or without her uncle's consent ; I 
can tell you that beforehand. She will marry him within a very 
few weeks.' 

*Nay,' he said ; 'rather than give me the money he*d let her 
marry the blacksmith.' 

* Well ; I have told you.* 

* Why,' he said, * rather than give me the money he'd let her 
marry the Devil.' 

At this point I came away, for fear he might try even to get 
bsyond that possibility ; and the mess I had almost made of the 
whole business proves, as I said before, that there is no excuse 
whatever for the best intentions. 

CHAPTER XVL 

DAVID MAKES A PROPOSAL. 

* Quick, Divid, quick !' cried the old man eagerly. * Let us get to 
work. Oh ! you waste half the morning ; let us get oa. At this 
rate,' he sighed, * we shall take months before I have got back the 
property.' 

* There will be no trade this morning, uncle,* David replied, 
standing in the doorway. It was a week after I had told him the 
truth. He had been turning it over in his mind in the interval. 

* Why not ? David, if you were nearly seventy you would be 
anxious to get on ; you would not shilly-shally over a single bit of 
paper. Let us get on, David. Oh I you've got all the power now, 
and I am in your hands. I won't grumble, David. No, take your 
own time, my boy ; take your own time.' 

The poor old man was strangely altered m ioxjix ot ^^^ 'we^ks^ 
/Aa^ Iio should thus IjuniblQ hinpiselt betoxe la\^ 'si«^\ie^, ^^\» 
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David had all the power so long as he had any of those coupoiia 
left. 

* We go so slow, David ; and I am so old.' 
David sat down with great deliberation, and as if he meant to 

stay a long time. Bat he had not with him his book of coupons. 

* Surely not too slow for you, uncle. Why, you aje a patic 'it 
man, if ever there was one. How many years did you wait, laying 
your lines to catch me and my land ? No one can go too slow for 
you if he only keeps moving in the right direction. How many 
years have you laid low for George Sidcote ? No — no ; not too 
slow for you.* 

* I'm an old man now, David. Let me have done with the busi- 
ness at once.' 

* Not too slow for me,' David went on ; * why, I can wait ten 
years. It is such a treat, you see, for me to be selling you your 
own property, and to watch you buying it, that I could go on for 
ever. I really could.* I think that he spoke the truth here, for 
the man was implacable and pitiless, and enjoyed every day more 
and more the spectacle of his uncle lying at his feet begging for 
mercy. If any gleam of pity softened his soul, the sight of the 
fields which had once been his hardened it again. 

^ You little thought when I came home that I was going to give 
you so much trouble, did you. Uncle Daniel ? You thought you 
had the whip hand over me always, didn*t you ? But you see : — 
first the fall from your pony, then the loss of your papers, then 
the stroke, then my coming home and finding those papers — all 
part of the judgment ! — and now there's more to follow.* 

* What more ? Oh ! David ; what more V the helpless old man 
only groaned. 

Think of it. Outside, the splendid sun of August lay over the 
hills and combes, the woods and fields : the place was the most 
rural spot in all England, the farthest removed from the haunts of 
men and the vices of cities : in the next room was the most 
innocent girl in the world : close by was the little hamlet of Water- 
court, where the people might be rude, and, perhaps, unwashed, 
but were yet full of the simple virtues which linger among country 
folk. And here, in this room, in an atmosphere of age and weak- 
ness, the fire burning in midsummer, the windows closed, were an 
old man, paralyzed and near his end, yet plotting and planning for 
the money he could never use, and a young man playing upon him 
a scheme of revenge worthy of the good old days when a king 
thought nothing of pulling out a Jew's teeth one by one until he 
parted with his coin. 

' To-day, uncle, I have come to talk about my aunt's will.* 

* Then he told you ? He said he would.* 

* WW Nothercote told me : you did not. Xovx >^wx^c^ Xi^iah. ^i^ 
soon as our little business was finished 1 shoxAd ^o v«^^ ^7y.\A \5.<^'^'«. 

come back any more. You thouaht ^ou ^o\3\^ V^^^ ^^^^ xsnotc^'k^x^ 
djdyou ? Not 80, uncle ; not so V 
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* He told you, did he ? I wish I could be even with Will for that* 
' You can't, you know, because he has got no land ; and so yoa 

canH lay any plots and plans for him.' 

* I thought you would never find it out, David,* Mr. Leighan con- 
fessed, with somewhat surprising candour. ' I soon found that you 
know nothing about it, and that you never go about and talk ; and 
I was pretty certain that you would never find out. Well, now 
you know, what dilference does it make ? You are no nearer the 
money.' 

* Wo shall see. My aunt might just as well have left it to me aa 
to you. To bo sure, I never thought she had half so much. 8he 
began with a thousand. She must have pinched and saved.' 

* She was a wise and a thrifty woman, and she understood, with 
my help, how to place her money to the best advantage. She 
ought to have left it all to m^, because I made it for her. She 
always said she would. But there — you can never trust a woman 
in a matter of real importance. And, besides, she was two years 
younger than mc, and thought to outlive me. Well — well !' 

* She left it to Mary, on the condition of her marrying with your 
consent ; and, if not, the money was to go to me. And if I was 
dead — and you pretended to think I was dead— the will said 
nothing. So you thought you could stick to the money. Uncle, 
you're a foxy one I You ought to be in the States, and thirty 
years younger. There you would find yourself at home, with 
plenty of opportunity. Well, I am wiser now than I was. And 
see now, uncle, I don't mean to go away until this question is 
settled. What are you going to do ?' 

'Why should I tell you ?' 

* Keep it to yourself, then. I will tell you what you thought 
you were going to do. I've worked it all out. First, if you let 
George and Mary get married before the law lets you take Sidcote, 
you will lose Sidcote.' He began, in his slow way, to tick off his 
points upon his fingers. ' That's the first thing. After you have got 
Sidcote, you will be still loth to let tho money go, and you will 
keep Mary waiting on. You think that I shall soon go. Then 
you will keep the money as long as you live. But suppose they 
were to marry without your consent, all the money comes to me — 
comes to me. Very well, then ; comes to me. That sticks, doesn't 
it ? You can let them marry now — and you will lose Sidcote : you 
can let them marry after you have got Sidcote — and you will have 
to pay up : if you keep on refusing your consent, you can keep 
tho money as long as you like— unless they marry without. Then, 
you've got to give it to me — to me, uncle. You've had a taste of 
me already.' 

He waited a little. His uncle said nothing, but watched him 
from under his long, white eyebrows — not contemptuously, as on 
tJie £rst interview after his return^ bnt N<iitb the respect due to the 

■^agth of the situation. 
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* Very well, then ; you wonld rather give that money to Mary 
than to me. Bat you wonld like to get Sidcote ; you hate the 
thought of giving it to me, you intended to keep it to yourself. 
Yet there is no way out of it if you want Sidcote. Perhaps you 
think you would give it to Mary, after you have got Sidcote. But 
suppose she marries before ? then you would be obliged to give it 
all to me. See here ' — he put the dilemma once more as if to make 
it quite clear to himself as well as to his uncle — ' if you give your 
consent now, you lose Sidcote ; if you give it after you have got 
Sidcote, you will have to pay Mary all her fortune ; if they marry 
without your consent, you will have to pay me all the money. 
Perhaps Mary will go on all your life, waiting for consent ; perhaps 
I shall go away ; perhaps she will marry without your consent. 
Which would you like best ?* 

*Go on, David ; perhaps you are going to propose something.* 

* I have been thinking things over, uncle. You are getting old ; 
you may die any day : then Mary would be free. It is true that 
she might marry to-morrow, in which case I should be entitled to 
everything. But t don't think she would be such a fool. If I 
were Mary I should wait. You are seventy now, and youVe lost 
the use of your legs. You can't last very long. I should wait if I 
was Mary. Yes ; it might be a year or two — it couldn't be longer.' 

His uncle heard without any emotion this argument in favour of 
his approaching demise— country people use plainness of speech 
about such matters— but he felt himself very far from dying, as 
masterful men always do up to the very end. 

'Well, David, supposing that what you say is common-sense, 
what next ? If Mary marries at once she is a fool, and then I have 
you to reckon with. There is a good bit outstanding on the old 
account, and I don't suppose there would be much coming to you 
when compound interest and all comes to be reckoned up.' 

* As for your outstanding accounts, we shall see when the time 
comes. And as for compound interest, it will be for you to pay 
that on my aunt's six thousand pounds.' 

* The interest went for the keep of Mary.' 

*I haven't heard that there's a word about that in the will. 
You've had her services as housekeeper for five years, and you've 
pocketed the interest. Why, I take it that you made five per cent. 
That's three hundred a year. There will be a beautiful day of 
reckoning, uncle. The sale of your coupons is nothing to it.' 

* You were going to make a proposal, David ?* 

* Not a proposal — not exactly an offer. What do you say to this, 
uncle ? Mary won't be such a fool as to marry yet. If she doesn't, 
you've only got to keep on refusing your consent, and then she 
must either marry without or not marry at all ' 

* David, it's a terrible misfortune that you are come back,' his 
Bncle interrupted, 

'Jt i&^to you. Well ; she must either marry m\\iO\3L\i ^qxxx ^^Xl- 
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sent or not marry at all as long as you live. You- will live a year 
or two longer. Then you will die, and she will have the whole of 
it. That is so, isn't it ?* 

♦Goon.' 

' Buy me oflF, old man.' 

* Always buy — always buy !* 

*To be sure. You've jfot to buy your own property back, 
because I've come home. You've got to buy me out on the chance 
of the money coming to me. Please yourself. What do you say 
to buying me out at a thousand ?' 

* A thousand pounds ?* 

' Yes, Uncle Daniel : a thousand pounds. And a very moderate 
figure, too. Consider : if they were to get married, you'll make 
five thousand by the bargain, not to speak of interest. If they 
don't, you'll have the sati^action of giving your nephew a thousand 
pounds back out of the property you've robbed him of.* 

* A thousand pounds I' 

* That is the figure, uncle. Is it a deal ?' 

* I'll think of it, David. A thousand pounds I I'll think it 
over.' 

Said I not that persons with the best intentions can never be 
forgiven ? Here were matters worse than ever : the old man's 
heart hardened the more ; his cupidity awakened ; and David with 
a deeper treachery in his mind to take revenge upon his uncle. 
And all my fault I 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 

One has had to say so many hard things of the unfortunate David, 
and he appears in so singularly unattractive a light, that it is 
pleasant, before one parts with him altogether, to record one 
occasion on which he showed a gleam of a better self surviving the 
degradation of six years. In fact, David had not reached that 
lowest of all levels, that solid rock, that hard pan, which is, in fact, 
the Earthly Hell. Doubt not that it exists, though perhaps we look 
for it in vain among the rags and tatters of the direst poverty. It 
is not there that we shall find it. In this dismal stratum the men 
and women live wholly for themselves, and fight and grab, and 
waste and devour, intent only on get ting all that there is to be had, 
each for himself, of roasted meats and strong drink, and the 
pleasures which are symbolized by these. It is a land of purity — 
of pure selfishness, that is — unmixed and unabashed. Perhaps 
David sojoumsd a while in that country during the mysterious 
period when he tramped, rambled, trampled, roamed, wandered, 
and vagabondized somewhere across the great continent of North 
America, He came out of it, I think, 'wh^ti Vv^ leit California, 
a/^r a series of adventures which would. \iTv,^ei ^oti^ ^x^^\\» \»q ^\x^^- 
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booter or a filibuster : bat concerning which we had glimpses all 
too short for the natural curiosity of man. 

He came home \i'ith those six years of wandering upon his back ; 
every year adding its contribution to the great bundle of debase- 
ment which he carried. Pilgrim Christian's burden, though it does 
not appear to have grown smaller between the time when he began 
to groan under it until the time when he cast it off, is not recorded 
to have grown bigger. David's, alas ! t^rew bigger every day. 
Unhappily, too, he was as unconscious of his burden as if it had 
been a hump. He came home debased ; he was below the level of 
the honest labourers once his servants ; and he was possessed by 
the Evil Spirit of Hatred, which filled him always and all day long 
with thoughts of revenge, pitiless and cruel. And yet he had not 
fallen quite into the Earthly Hell. It was Mary who found this 
out. I suppose it was only to be expected, if anybody should dis- 
cover a weak spot in a man's Whol^ Armour of Selfishness, that it 
should be such a girl. 

She went to plead with him for her Uncle. He was in the 
deserted farmyard of Berry, with its tumble-down buildings. He 
leaned against the gate, a pipe in his mouth, thinking always of the 
fields he had lost, and the way in which they had been taken from 
him. It is unwholesome for a man to sit in the place which had 
been his, and to be brooding day after day upon how he lost it. 
Boabdil had few days of joy left in him, I dare say, after he rode 
away from Granada ; but his mild sorrow and the resignation of 
bis latter years would have been turned to madness had he con- 
tinued to live within the walls of the city, and marked, day by day, 
the insolence and triumph of his conquerors. 

While David looked before him, thinking of the past, and care- 
fully forgetting all his own share in his ruin, as was his wont, and 
fanning the fierce flames of resentment within him, as was also his 
wont, he became aware that bis cousin Mary was coming up the 
lane. Of course, his first thought was to get out of the way ; but as 
he thought slowly, and Mary walked quickly, there was no time to 
carry that idea into effect. 

* Don't run away, David,' she said ; * I came to talk with you.' 

' Well,' knocking the ashes out of his pipe, which was done ; 
' come through the gate then, Mary. Will you talk in the cottage, 
or will you talk here ?' 

* Let us stay outside — here, in the shade, David. Do you guess 
what I have come to say ?' 

* I might guess/ he replied slowly ; ' on the other hand, again, I 
might not. Better say it, Mary.' 

* It is this, cousin. When will you cease to worry your uncle ?' 

* Did he tell you that I worry him ? Has he been complaining ?' 

* No. He even denies that you have any share in the new trouble 
that seems to have fallen upon him. But 1 kno'W \)aaX» \\. \% «i.N«fc^ 
hjrjroa. After everyone of your morning Vm^^ \^<^ '\^ ^^aK"t^^^ 
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Every day he grows more nervous and more irritable. He sliedfl 
tears when he is alone — I have seen him, David. I am quite sure 
that you are the cause of his trouble/ 

* Well, Mary ; perhaps you are right. I may be the cause of it. 
Perhaps I may be the cause of a good deal more trouble before I 
have done.* 

* Oh, David I think—he is an old man ; he is afBicted with 
paralysis ; you are hastening his end. What good will it do to you 
if you worry him into his grave ? Will that restore the past ? 
Will that make you what you used to be ?* 

* Nay, that it will not do. But when I see him at my mercy, 
crying for pity, I think of the day when I came to ask him to lend 
me a poor fifty pounds, with which to try my luck in Canada, and 
he laughed me in the face.' 

* Well, then, David, does it do you any good to remember that day?' 

* Yes * he added a great oath, meaning that it did him an ex^ 

traordinary amount of good to remember that day. 

* I cannot believe that. Let the past be dead, David, and live for 
the future.' 

* You don't know what you are saying, Mary. What should you 
know about it ? You are only a girl ' — he spoke roughly aud 
rudely, but not unkindly — * what do you know ? Let the past be 
dead ? Why, all the world is crying because the past won't die. 
I only wish the past would die.' 

Here, it seems to me, David hit upon a profound truth : for very 
nearly all the world — not quite — it would be, unhappily, far better 
if the past would die. 

* Eesolve that it shall die, David ; and live for better things.' 

' If the past should die,' he said slowly, leaning one arm over the 
gate ; ' if the past should die, Mary, I should forget that I was 
once a substantial man, who sat respected at the market ordinary, 
rode my own horse, and farmed my own land. I should forget 
that I had to go away from my native place, and take ship with the 
lowest emigrants, I should forget — Mary,' he whispered, * I can 
trust you — 1 have told no one else — I should forget that I had been 
in prison — yes, in prison ' 

* David !' she shrank from him, but recovered and laid her hand 
softly upon his. 

' Yes ; in prison. And now I am no longer fit to sit and talk 
with George and you. But I am fit to talk with my uncle, because, 
bad as I am, he is worse.' 

* But if he is, David — if he is — ^forgive him.' 

^ Never I' Again he swore a great oath, almost as great as that 
of the Norman King. * I will never forgive him, or forget him. 
Such as I am, he made me. Mary, don't ask me to forgive him. 
He had no mercy upon me, and I will have none upon him.' 

* When it is all over, David, and your uncle is dead, will it please 
jroa to think of jour revenge ?' 
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* Yes, it will ; I shall always be pleased to think that I conid pay 
back something — I don't care how mnch — of what he made me 
suffer. Look at me, Mary, and remember what I was. Do you 
think I cannot remember, too V 

* Oh, David ! But to keep alive such a spirit of revenge I' 

* Wait, Mary ; he has got George in his grip now. Wait ; if 
George goes away and wanders about like me, and takes to drink 
and bad companions, and comes back to you in rags, with the past 
that won't die — and a prison, maybe — would you ever forgive your 
uncle for sending him away ?' 

* G^d forbid that I should be so tempted !' said the girl, shuddering,- 

* You don't know what may happen ; therefore, don't come to 
me about my uncle. Why, cousin, if you only knew what is in his 
mind about you this minute, you would say, " Stick to him, David ; 
worry him like a terrier with a rat — squeeze the life out of him !" 
That is what you would say, Mary !* 

* No ! Whatever is in his mind, I could not say that ; I believe 
that T could not even think it.' 

* Why, you have been his housekeeper and his servant for five 
long years, without any wages ' 

* No, I have kept my fowls,' said Mary. 

* And you've looked after the old man as no other woman in the 
world would have done ; you've borne with his bad temper and his 
miserly habits, and now his reward is to rob your lover of his land 
and to cheat you out of your fortune. Yet you want me to spare 
him r 

Great passions are commonly supposed to belong, exclusively, to 
great men. A Louis Quatorze is so great and grand that he con« 
signs a Fouquet to a life-long prison, and condemns the Man with 
the Iron Mask to be doomed to oblivion utter. A Louis Onze, 
another great King, keeps an enemy long years in a cage in which 
he cannot stand upright. There are many noble and spirit-stirring 
stories of the implacable hatred and wrath of Kings and nobles, 
and some of the Gods of Olympus. But that a rough and common 
man, degraded by his own vices, fallen from his own respectable 
condition, should entertain such an implacable passion of revenge — 
that seems, indeed, remarkable. 

* I will worry him,' said David, * as long as I can. I will never 

spare him. I've got another But never mind. Oh ! when you 

are gone, Mary, he shall have a life that he little dreams of now V 

* David ! It is terrible I Can nothing move you ?' 

* Nothing, Mary ; not even you. And, mind you, don't try to 
put yourself between him and me, because he won't stand it. It 
isn't me that won't stand it, because I don't greatly care who 
knows ; but it's him. He likes me to come ; he watches for me 
and waits for me, though he knows that when I am gone he will 
tarn and wriggle in his chair, and cry and cura^, X^X.V^^^^o^'ssa 
back; Say no more about it, Mary.' 
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It was indeed useless to try farther persuasions. Mary was 
silent. Her cousin, worked up by his wrath, stood before her with 
pur])le cheeks and flaming eyes. 

*I must go away soon/ she said. *I cannot let George go out 
into the world without anyone. And then I must leave him— 
alone.* 

* Yes ; but he will have me/ said David grimly. 

* Well, I hive said what I came to say, l3avid ; and I have done 
no good. If you would only forget.* 

* I cannot forget. Stay, Mary : one thing I must say. Re- 
member afterwards that I said it in time. Then, perhaps, you'll 
think that if it hadn't been for him, I might have been a difEerent 
man.' 

* What is it, David ?* 

* It's this.' His face softened the moment he ceased to think 
upon his wrong. It was but the wreck of a face which had once 
been handsome and full of hope : but it was better and healthier 
to look upon than the face black with revenge. * Will tells me 
that you are going to marry George without your uncle's consent?' 

*Yes.* 

' You know that he must then give me the whole of my aunt's 
money ?' 

* Yes.* 

* Very well, Mary. I am fooling him. Never mind how. But 
you shall not be wronged. You shall have all your fortune. 
Marry George without any fear. Remember— you shall not be 
wronged. I am as bad as you like — but I will not rob you, Mar}^, 
I will not rob you !' 

Said I not that David had not sunk to the lowest level of the 
Earthly Hell ? For that one promise of his, that he would not 
wrong the girl, I forgive him all the rest. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of being a journalist is that you are 
expected to write upon every conceivable subject, and must, conse- 
quently, whether you are a person of curiosity and ardent in 

. research or not, be continually acquiring new knowledge, and 
always storing up freshly -acquired facts. No one, therefore, is sj 
wise as an aged journalist — the older the wiser ; until there comes 
a time when his memory begins to fail. After that, he can sit at 
the dinner-table and talk as ignorantly as his neighbours. 

As for me, I am every day hunting up something or other to 
illustrate and explain the startling telegram which never fails to 
arrive once a day. I have travelled— in a library — with this object 

orer the whole face of the habitable gVobe. \ \.VaTk^s.\>5.\iQ^ ^^^v^ 
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sland in the Pacific and every other ocean, its discovery, its early 
ind its later history. The whole course of human history is at my 
Angers' ends, because I know exactly what volumes, on what shelves, 
contain what I want. The whole circle of the sciences is known 
to me — that is to say, I know where to look for a popular account 
of each, and where to find illustrations and anecdotes. The social 
life of every country is familiar to me, from the Court to the 
cottage, because I know where the books about it can bo found : 
in fact, I am the Admirable Crichton of the day. 

I woald not proclaim my own virtues so loudly were it not that, 
first, we do not get the credit due to us — the novelists, poets, and 
dramatists running oflE with all the glory ; and, secondly, that it 
was entirely due to my professional versatility that the Keign of 
Terror which King David had established at Gratnor was swept 
aside, and King David himself dethroned ; and this, too, in a most 
surprising and unexpected manner. One would not, at first sight, 
be inclined to connect the fortunes of Mary Nethercote with the 
Boyal Geographical Society. Yet — but you shall hear. 

It was heard in the office of the paper which has been fortunate 
enough to secure my services that there was to be held a special 
meeting, on an evening early in October, of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in order to hear a paper read by a German traveller recently 
arrived in Europe after a lengthened stay in the South Sea Islands. 
Reader I you have perused the first two chapters of this history, 
and with your unerring sagacity you divine the rest. Neverthe- 
less, I will tell it in order ; though more briefly than i£ you had not 
already partly anticipated the reading of that paper. 

I was instructed to write a leading article upon this paper. The 
inexperienced person would have procured a ticket, attended the 
meeting, made notes, and rushed away at ten o'clock in order to 
write his article before midnight. For myself, I employed mean?, 
which it is not necessary to describe — though, perhaps, they were 
immoral — in order to procure a private view of that paper before 
it was read in public. Consequently, with the help of a certain 
work of which I knew, and the presence of the map to keep one 
from going geographically or longitudinally wrong, I produced a 
leading article which gratified my chief and pleased the public. 
The paper read before the Society was on the people, the resources, 
and the natural history of that interesting island called New Ireland, 
of which I had never heard before. I took the precaution, after 
writing it, of attending the meeting ; not that I wanted to hear 
the paper and the discussion, because I hate papers and discussions ; 
but because I wished to be certain that the meeting really can^e off, 
and to be able to add any little detail as to the proceedings. A 
dreadful thing once happened to an unhappy critic who described 
a concert from the programme alone, without going to hear it. Most 
unhappily he permitted himself to make cer&n atricWr^^i w^oti. t\s.^ 
performers, I eajr most nnhappily because — a lYivti^ V*^ ^wX^ Tvs.'s^st 
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have foreseen — tbat concert was at the last moment nnavoidably 
postponed, an accident which led to his connection with the paper 
Deing severed. Therefore, I repaired to the theatre of the London 
University and took a back seat high up in order, to witness the 
proceedings. I do not remember to have heard it observed by any- 
one, bat it is a remarkable fact, that, if you sit high up and look 
down upon the heads of the attendant Fellows of the Geographical 
Society beneath, you become presently aware that they have all 
gone bald at the top — not, I believe, so much from age, as from a 
geographical sympathy with the North Pole. 

At the hour of eight, the chairman entered with his captive 
traveller. The latter, certainly one of the tallest and finest men I 
have ever beheld, took his place in front of his maps, and began, 
after the usual introduction, to read his paper. 

Of course I knew it all beforehand, and could look like the 
governess who takes the girls to a lecture on astronomy — as if that 
and all other sciences were equally familiar to me : yet it was more 
interesting spoken by this tall German — his name was Baron Sergins 
Von Holsten — than read from the proofs. He spoke very good 
English, and as he went on added many new details to those he 
had originally set down. He had lived, it seemed, for many years 
among the natives of New Ireland, althongh they are cannibals and 
of great ferocity. In order to qualify for this dangerous enter- 
prise he had first learned their language. Then he had himself 
conveyed to the shores, won the confidence of the people by some 
skill or secret knowledge, and stayed until he had acquired all the 
information upon them and upon their island that could be obtained. 
And he had the good luck to be taken off at last in safety by a 
ship that touched upon these inhospitable shores. 

After this paper was read, the usual irrepressible persons got up 
and began to discuss. At this point I retired to add a few things 
to my article and hand it in. I then repaired to the Savage Club, 
which, at eleven o'clock, begins to be a cheerful place. Here I , 
found, in fact, an animated circle, and among them, my friend of 
the R. G. S., the Baron Sergius Von Holsten, who had been brought 
by one of the members. 

It is always interesting to meet with men who have been on 
desert islands, or lived among cannibals, or travelled in those 
regions — now so few — where Messrs. Cook and Sons have no 
agents and there are no hotels. It is enough for some people only 
to gaze upon such a man. For our part, at the Savage, we found 
the Baron not only an interesting person and as well informed as 
a leader-writer, but also a singularly amusing companion, and 
brimful of anecdotes and stories of all kinds, which he seemed 
delighted to produce for our benefit. He took his tobacco very 
kindly, and had a quite pathetic affection — seeing how long he 
must have been deprived of it — ^fox whisky and apollinaris. Perhaps, 
however, he wished to emphasize the entente cordiaXe>o^\.^^^rQ.^x<^ 
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Britain and Germany by blending the two most important dnnka 
produced in the two countries. 

We talked till late. At about three in the morning, when we 
had gone half -round the world with him, and the waiter had brought 
the Baron his twelfth tumbler — a man so big had surely the right 
to fill up three times to any other man's once — he told as a very 
singular and surprising story. 

He had not been the only European on the island all the time, 
he said. For six months or so he had a companion in the shape 01 
a poor devil — an Englishman — who had been washed ashore upon 
a piece of timber, the only one, so far as he knew, who survived 
the wreck of the ship. The natives were going to spear this 
human jetsam, when he interfered, and saved him, and continued 
to protect him until he was able to get him off the island in a 
vessel which came a-blackbirding. 

' This fellow,' said the Baron, * was the most intolerable creature 
in existence. Earlier in his existence he had committed a murder, 
and during the whole of his stay on the island he was suffering 
agonies of remorse ; all day long he wept and groaned, and was 
afraid to leave me for fear of being speared — in fact, the young 
men took a pleasure in pretending to point their spears at him, 
observing the intensity of his terror. At night, he would not 
sleep at a distance of more than a foot or so from me for fear. 
And he was always visited every night by the ghost of the respect- 
able uncle whom he had slain.' 

* Did you see the ghost ?* 

* No. Nor did I hear its voice. Yet it spent the best part of 
the night in abusing the poor man, and he in answering it with 
prayers and protestations. As for revenge, I suppose no other 
murdered man ever took so much out of his murderer. Well, it 
was tedious. At length my Englishman declared that he desired 
nothing so much as to get away from the island, and give himself 
up to justice. If he could only make his way to Australia and 
then get a passage to England, he would give himself up and con- 
fess the whole truth.* 

* A* lively companion !* 

' Tes. But to look at him you would think him a dull, heavy 
fellow, who seemed to have no spirit for such a desperate deed. 
Well, I got him away at length, and was left happy at last and 
alone. Before he went, however, I wrote down at his request a 
statement of the murder — a confession, in fact — which he and 
I witnessed. I warned him that I should make any use of it 
that I thought fit. As yet I have done nothing with it ; and 
as I dare say he is dead by this time, I do not see why I should 
not tear it up. Here it is, however, written in my old note- 
book.' 

He took it out of his pocket — « thick leather note-book, stuffed 
full of the notes which he had made dur'ms Ya& t^^v^l^x^^^ \\i *Cc^ 
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place — and began to read : * I, David Leighao, farmer, of the 
parish of Challacombe-by-the-Moor * 

* Hallo !' 1 cried, * I know that man. There is only one David 
Leighan, and only one Challacombe.' 

* Hag he kept his promise and come home ? 

* Yes ; be came bome three months ago/ 

* So. He is doubtless hanged by this time ?' 

* Why should he be hanged ?' 

* For the murder which he confessed in this document. He was 
to give himself up to the police, and confess, and take the conse- 
quences.* 

^ But he has not murdered anyone ; at least, he has not con- 
fessed.* 

* He murdered bis uncle, one Daniel Leighan, of the same parish. 
If be has not confessed, 1 must put these papers in the hands of 
justice.*, 

* Why, his uncle is alive still ! What could he mean by con* 
fessing ?' 

* Then David must have been mad. In which case it seems a 
pity that I took so much trouble to save him from the stewpans. 
But here is his confession, and, if it is a work of fiction, all I can 
say is that David is a master of that art.' 

* May I read the confession ?' 

He handed me the note-book, and I read it through. You, gentle 
reader, have already had that advantage. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When I had read the paper through I understood everything. . I 
understood why he came to the churchyard in order to see the 
grave of his victim ; why he was so careless about his rags ; why 
he was seized with that queer hysterical fit ; why he was so moody 
and sullen ; what it was that be took out of the hiding-place at 
Grimspound ; what he was doing with the old man. Everything 
became clear ; and one thing clearer than any other — that his uncle 
must be saved from him. 

* Herr Baron,* I said, * I must take you, if you please, all the way 
from London to Challacombe-by-the-Moor. You must stand 
before David with this document in your hand, and prove that he 
is a murderer in intent and a robber in fact.* 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAST APPEAL. 

When the harvest was over — ^it is later up among the hills than in the 

lowlands below — and the grain was ingathered, and the work of the 

year completed, George began to make his arrangements. He had 

received the formal notice and a six-months' grace in which to find 

tlie money. There was no longer a<5^ dovi\>\i ^om\i\^ ^i^aa.\.>aaxasi&^ 
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leave Sidcote. He had now made it all out ia his own mind. 
There would be enough money from the harvest to pay the half 
year's interest : the land would be foreclosed. And the sale of his 
stock, farm implements, furniture, and everything would leave him 
with a few hundreds to begin the world again. He would go to 
Tasmania ; it seemed, from the books he read, the kind of country 
where a man might buy a small farm, and live upon the fruit of his 
own labour. 

* Let US,' said Mary, * make one last appeal to my uncle. We 
will go together, George. Perhaps he may relent even at the last.' 

They made that appeal at an unfortunate time. To begin wilb, 
it was in the morning, when David was still with his uncle ; and, 
in the second place, it was a morning when David had been abusing 
his position. The redemption value of the coupon, in fact, was at 
a preposterous figure, and the poor old man, torn by the desire to 
get back his property, and by rage at the terrible ransom imposed 
upon it, was rapidly arriving at the condition in which his nephew 
loved to see him, when he lost his self-command, and in turns 
grovelled, wept, protested, implored, cursed, and tried to bribe his 
nephew. It is well to draw a veil over this picture of sordid and 
ignoble revenge ; of old age dragged in the dust of self-abasement; 
of baffled avarice and of ruthless malice. There had been a battle 
royal, and David, as usual, was the victor. No mere physical 
suffering would have caused Daniel Leighan more cruel torture 
. than this daily bargain over his own property ; no mediaeval poet 
could have invented a more crafty and complete revenge. And out- 
side, Arcady, with its hanging woods glorious in the autumn sun, 
its streams hurrying downward under the trailing branches, with 
their red and yellow leaves of the bramble, and the scarlet berries 
of the mountain-ash, and the calm silent mountains of Hey Tor 
and Blackdown across the combe ; the peaceful farmyard, with the 
familiar sounds of contented creatures enjoying life ; the dog sleep- 
ing before the kennel and the cat sleeping in the sun- warmed porch, 
and the water of the leet musically dropping, dropping for ever, 
over the great wheel. In sweet Arcady man's evil passions should 
be stilled, otherwise the joy and gladness of Arcady are banished, 
and it ceases to be that sweet and happy land. 

When they opened the door they found the old man trembling 
and shaking with the passions of impotence and rage. His face, 
livid and distorted, with haggard eyes, was turned upwards in an 
agony, of entreaty, to meet David's. There was no passion in that 
face, nor any emotion except a calm and sober satisfaction, which 
might even have been holy gratitude, for David's heavy face was 
hard to read. He stood over his uncle's chair, dominating him, 
with a bundle of papers in his hand^ regardless alike of prayers or 
imprecations. 

' Wait a minute, George,' he said. 'We Yia^^ ^visX. ^\iY^^\ ^^ix 
husiness^ and a most pleasant half hour we \iav^ «»^^Tv\»,\K>\i^^xi:t^, 
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Now, uncle — ^it is alwajrs pleasant, as everybody knows, to do busi- 
ness with my uncle — steady, I say, or you will have a fit — now, is it 
a deal, or shall I put this little packet into the fire ? Quick ! take 
it or leave it. That's my figure !* 

* ril take it— oh ! Ill take it I' 

David laid the papers on the table instantly, and made a note in 
a pocket-book. 

*Pity,* he said, 'that you would not come to terms sooner. 
You'd have spared yourself a great deal o£ trouble and time. 
But there, you always would have your way, and you enjoy beating 
a man down, don't you ?' His uncle did not look exactly as if he 
had enjoyed this last attempt. "* Now I've done, George.' 

Although he had finished his business, David did not retire, but 
took a seat — Mary's seat — ^in the window, prepared to listen, and 
with the appearance of one interested in what was coming. 

* What do you want, George ?' Mr. Leighan asked impatiently. 
* Why do you come here while I am busy, Mary ? I'm not so strong 
as I was, and David made me angry. Wait a moment. David said 
something that angered me. Wait a moment. He doesn't mean to 
anger me — no — no-»-but he does, sometimes.' 

He covered his face with his hands. Presently the trembling left 
him, and he recovered. 

* Now,' he said, with a show of briskness, * I am better again. 
What is it, George ? If it is business, have you come to propose 
anything ? You have got your legal notice, I believe ? Yes. Then 
you know the conditions of the law which I didn't make. It is 
the same for me as for you. Pay me any other way, and keep your 
land. If no other way, I shall have your land. Is that sense, or 
is it not?' 

* Hard common-sense,' said George. 

' So it is,' said David. * It's always hard common-sense when he 
takes another man's land.' 

* Well, uncle, I have got nothing to say on that score.' 

* I am sorry for you, George,' the old man went on ; yet his face 
expressed a certain satisfaction. * Nobody will blame you, I'm 
sure ; or me either, for that matter ; and when your poor father 
borrowed the money the land was worth three times as much as it 
is now, so that nobody will blame him. Take a glass of brandy- 
and-water, George. I don't expect ever to get the value of my 
money back. So we're all losers by the hard times.' 

* He never offered me any brandy-and-water,* said David. But 
no one took any notice of the remark, which showed jealousy. 

' I shall want a tenant, George,' the old man went on, ' and we 
will not quarrel about the rent. Easy terms you shall have — oh ! I 
shall not be hard with your father's son — and when you've got your 
head well above water again, we will consider about you and Mary, 
Don't think I shall be hard upon you.' 
^No/Baid George ; * I am going to emg,Ta\.fe? 
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* To foreign lands, George ? to foreign lands ? Has it come to 
that ? Dear — dear !' Mr. Leighan belonged to the generation 
ivhich regarded emigration as the worst and last of evils. 

* I am going to Tasmania.' 

* Tut, tut ; this is very bad. To foreign lands ! David went to 
foreign lands, and see how he came home. George, you had better 
stay at Sidcote and be my tenant.' 

* No,' said George shortly. * Well ; the long and the short of it is, 
that we are here to-day — Mary and I — to ask your consent to our 
marriage.* 

* No, George ; I shall not consent. "What I let Mary marry a 
man who has lost his own land and is going to foreign lands ? 
Certainly not ! not on any account V 

' When your sister left Mary all her fortune ' 

* It was mine by rights. I made it for her.' 

* She put in the clause about your consent to protect her. You 
know, as well as I, that she herself would never object to me for 
Mary's husband.' 

^ She began with a thousand pounds. By my advice she made it 
into six thousand pounds. Do you mean to tell me that I am to 
have no voice in the disposal of all this money ? 

* This kind of talk will not help anybody. Well, I have had my 
answer, I suppose. Mary, dear, it is for you to choose between 
your uncle and me.' 

' I have chosen, George, you know well. Uncle, you will have 
to give that money to David or to me. Here is David^ and here 
am I. To which of us will you give it ?' 

* Suppose, Mary,' David interposed, * suppose there was a secret 
arrangement — I don't say there is, but suppose there was — between 
your uncle and me. Suppose that I Was to sell my chance for bo 
much down, and he was to keep the rest.' 

* Uncle ! you would not — ^you could not — do such a thing I' Mary 
cried, 

* Suppose, I say' — ^David went on — *that arrangement was to 
exist. Then, you see, George and Mary ' — David put the thing in 
his slow and deliberate manner, so as to bring out the full meaning 
of the transaction — * you see that if you don't marry without his 
cons^^ at, he will lose the money he's got to pay me ; but if he does 
not (wiy me that money before you get married, he will have to pay 
me uUe whole afterwards. Therefore, he naturally wants you to 
marry without his consent. You are going to play his game for 
him.' 

At this unexpected blow, Daniel was covered with confusion. 
When two people make such a treaty, secrecy is the very essence 
of it ; and for one of the parties concerned to blurt out the truth 
is, in a sense, a breach of contract. The old man actually turned 
yed — at seventy he had still the grace to \Aw&\i ^\» \i^va% \a\i».^ 
out in a shame fal job — SLud hung bis liead, \)\x\. \i^ co\3\!^^<^X» ^"^^"ii^ 
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* Oh ! you have specnlated on oar marrying withont your 
consent ! Yon have actually bought David's chance, and now 
you want us to marry, so that you may keep the whole to your- 
Belf!' 

* Not the whole,' said David. * What will be left after he has 
bought me out.' 

* Mary,' her uncle replied, evading the question, which was not 
right. *Mary' — his voice was feeble and he trembled— * why do 
you want to get married yet ? Stay with me. Let George stay 
at Sidcote and be my tenant. And I will consider — I will consider. 
Besides, think, Mary : I am an old man now, and you will have all 
my money and all my land when I die.' 

^ Have you bought up David so that you may keep the money as 
long as you please, by always refusing your consent? Answer 
that,' said George hotly. 

*I shall answer nothing,* Daniel replied angrily — * no thing — 
nothing 1 You have come here and asked for my consent to your 
marriage. Very well ; I refuse it. Now, you can go.' 

* Mary,' said George, * it is no longer possible to leave you in this 
house. Your uncle has deliberately ^et himself to rob you. Come 
with me, dear ; my mother will take care of you till we are married.* 
Mary hesitated. * Go, Mary, put on your hat, and come with me. 
As for you, Daniel Leighan,' he waited till Mary had left the room, 
* we leave you alone. Nothing worse can happen to you. "When 
you have no longer Mary to provide, beforehand, all your wants— 
when you are alone all the day and all the evening, you will 
rememoer what you have thrown away. Oh! you are seventy 
years of age, and you are rich already, and you rob your sister's 
daughter in order, for a year or two, to call yourself richer still !* 

The old man crouched among his pillows and made no answer. 
Mary was leaving him. But if she stayed he must give his 
consent, and then he would lose that land. So he made no answer. 

Ten minutes later, Mary returned, carrying a small bag in her 
hand. 

* I have come to say good-bye, uncle.' Her eyes were full of 
tears. ^ I knew that I must cnoose between George and you. I 
knew that you would refuse because George could save his land if 
he had my money, and I knew that your heart was set upon getting 
his land. But I did not know — oh I I could not guess — that you 
had planned this wicked thing to get my fortune as well as 
George's land. Everything that I have is yours ; but I suppose you 
will lee me have my clothes as wages for six years' work ? Come, 
George.* 

* You will go — and leave me — all alone, Mary ?* 

* / am here still, uncle,* said David. * I will come and stay here 
— I will be with you all day long, and every evening. Not alone ; 
you still have me. We shall have a roaring time now that Mary is 

e^one. We will bargain all day long.* 
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The old man looked up, and saw his enemy before him with 
exulting e^^es, and the room empty, save for those two, and he 
shrieked aloud with terror. David with him always ! 

* Mary !* he cried, while yet her soft footsteps, gone for ever, 
echoed still about the quiet house. * Mary !' But it was too late. 
*Come back, Mary! Don't leave me — don't leave me — and you 
shall marry whom you please I Mary ! Mary ! I give you my 
consent ! Mary, come back V 

She was gone ; and there was no answer. Then he turned his 
face into the pillows and moaned and wept. Even David had not 
the heart to mock him in this first moment of his self-reproach and 
dark foreboding of terror and trouble to come. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE THIRD DREAM. 

The wedding bells rang cut as merrily for Mary as if she was 
giving her hand to an Earl instead of a ruined farmer : as joyfully 
as if the whole of her life was planned for ease and laziness, instead 
of hard work : as happily as if Fortune had poured into her lap all 
that the earth can give or the heart can desire. The bells rang out 
over the whole great parish, from Foxworthy to Hey Tor — from 
Riddy Rock to Hamil Down. They were echoed along the black 
precipice of Lustleigh Cleeve, and were lost in the woods of 
Latchell. They could be heard among the gray stones of Grims- 
pound, and on the open barrow of King Tor. They drowned the 
roaring of Becky Fall, though the stream was full. They rolled 
like mimic thunder from side to side of Becky Combe. They beat 
into the ears of the lonely old man who sat in his parlour at Grat- 
nor, his papers before him, trying to persuade himself that he was 
happy at last, for he had whair the Psalmist prayed for — who can 
have more ? — his heart's desire. He had longed ardently for the 
lands of Sidcote : he had longed in vain, until a fall in land made 
that become possible which before was impossible. He had that 
land now within his grasp : the place, in a few weeks or months, 
would be his ; and not only that, but five-sixths of Mary's fortune 
as well. He ought to have been a happy man. 

Naturally, he was by this time deaf to the voice of Conscience, 
which had now been silent for many years. But when Conscience 
ceases to upbraid, she stabs, wounds, flogs, and chastises with any 
weapon which comes handy. And, to-day, she turned the ringing 
of the wedding bells into a flail, with which she belaboured the soul 
of Daniel Leighan, so that he could find no rest or peace while they 
lasted, or after. He had robbed the girl who had served him faith- 
fully and affectionately— his sister's child— of her portion. He had 
taken her husband's lands ; he was driving hex «i^«»^ Iq ^ tKt 
country, and he would be left alone. He Wd Wia ^^ivcft ^^ \ssJk 
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heart, bat be would be left alone. Tbis was almost as macb as if 
Alexander Selkirk bad been informed by pigeon-post tbat be was 
raised to the peerage under tbe title of tbe Bigbt Honourable the 
Yiscount Juan Fernandez, and that be was condemned to remain 
for life upon tbis desert island, there to enjoy alone his title and 
his coronet. 

Mary bad left him for three weeks only : already be had found 
tbe difference between hired service and the service of love. It is 
a difference which shows itself in a thousand little things, but they 
all mean one thing — tbat the former, at best, does what it is paid 
to do ; while the latter does all that it can think of to please, to 
comfort, and to alleviate. Every day, and all day long, he had 
turned to Mary for everything, and never found her wanting. 
Now nothing was right : not even tbe position of bis chair and 
table, or tbe arrangement of bis cushions, or the comfort of his 
meals ; and nothing would ever be right again. Perhaps it would 
have been better if he bad given his consent, and suffered George 
to redeem his land, and so kept Mary. 

* Uncle ' — it was David who came in slowly, and sat down with 
deliberation — ^ tbe wedding is over. I have just come from tbe 
church. There was a rare show of people — most as many aa on a 
Sunday morning.' 

* Are they married?' 

' Yes ; they are married. I wouldn't make quits sore till I 
saw it with my own eyes. Married without your consent, aren't 
they? 

* Certainly. They have married without my consent.' 

* Then, Uncle Daniel,'8ince they are married without your con- 
sent, I'll trouble you for six thousand pounds — my aunt's legacy of 
six thousand pounds — with compound interest for six years at five 
per cent. It amounts to £7,657 13s. 9d. I have been to a lawyer 
at Newton Abbot, and he calculated it for me. You lent me, two 
days ago, a thousand* pounds, which I take on account of the 
legacy, because you knew then that tbe banns were up, and the 
wedding fixed. The balance you will pay over at once. Otherwise 
my lawyer will bring an action against you. Hullo ! unde, what's 
the matter ?' 

^ You took a thousand down, David, in full discharge. It was an 
arrangement. I owe you nothing.' 

* Uncle, you are a man of business, I believe. What arrangement 
do you mean ?' 

' You told George, in tlvs room, that there was such an arrange- 
ment. You set him against me with telling him that, David.' 

* Where is the arrangement ? Where are your papers ?' 

* David I David !' He fell back in his chair. He had fainted. 
David went to the sideboard and got the brandy. When his 

ancJe recovered he gave him a few drops. 
^Yoa are simpler than I tbouglit, uncVeJ \i^ «.«Adu ^\i\\ ^^\k 
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really believe that I was going to give np this fortune, and to you 
—to youy of all men in the world — when I knew all along that they 
would marry without your consent V 

* David, you are a devil !' 

* I am what you made me. As for the Devil, he has more to do 
with you than with me, I take it/ 

* David I David !' he moaned, and wrung his hands, ' tell me you 
are joking.' 

' Not 1 1 See now, uncle ; I am going away. I shall sell you the 
rest of your coupons, and I shall go away ; but before I go I will 
have that money out of you, to the last farthing. It is not for 
myself, though : it is for Mary. You thought to cheat her out of 
her fortune, and to keep it to yourself ; weU, you are wrong. You 
shall pay far more to me than you would have paid to her, and she 
shall have it all.' 

* You are killing me — oh I villain I villain I' 

^ The villain is the man who lays his plans to rob and plunder the 
helpless.' 

*Kill me at once I' said the old man ; 'kill me, and have done 
with me I* 

* Kill you ? Not I ; killing would be foolish with such a chance 
as I've got now for revenge I As for villain — who robbed me of 
my land ? You I When I went away, who refused me the small 
sum I wanted to start me in Canada ? You I When I came home, 
who offered me the wages of a labourer ? You ! Villain ? — you 
dare to call any man a villain !' David bent over the old man's 
chair with flaming eyes and purple cheeks, his hands held back lest he 
should be tempt^ to kill him. There was the same fury in his look as 
when, six years before, he stood before him with upraised cudgel on 
the Moor. If the Baron had seen David at that moment he would 
have ceased to ask how so slow a creature could have been spurred 
into the blind rage of murder. ' You dare to call any man a 
villain? As you drove me away—your nephew — so you have 
driven your mece away. As you took my land from me, so you 
have taken George's land from him. Villain ! — well, I am a villain. 
I have lived with rogues and thieves and savages till I am no longer 
fit company for a decent man like George, or for an honest man like 
Harry the blacksmith. But I will go away as soon as I have got 
the last farthing that can be got out of you : I shall go away — I 
don't know where — and spend it, I don't know how. As for killing 
vou, man : I've had the heart to do it a dozen times since I came 
home. Every day when I walk among my fields I could kill you. 
But I've had enough of murder. Not twice ! — not twice I' If is 
eyes were wild and his face distorted with ungoverned rage. But 
still he kept his hands back, as if he dared not suffer them to 
approach his uncle. And when he had said all he had to say — for 
this was not all, only the rest was incoherent w\.\.\i ^^\\iAA«vYa%^ ^\A 
oaths— be rashed from the room, as if he could. iio\i Nioax ^^^^\»^\i^ 

jn bia uncle's company. 
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And tben the old man was lef fc alone again. The wedding-bells 
were silent, and Conscience left him alone to his own reflections. 
I do not think that he acknowledged even to himself that he was 
rightly pnnished for a long life of avarice and greed. Whatever 
happened, he might bemoan his sad fate, bnt he would not acknow- 
ledge that it was the natural consequence of his iniquities. So, in 
the good old days, when the retired Admiral sat in his room, his 
foot wrapped in flannel, with a red-hot needle stuck into his great 
toe and refusing to come out, his jolly old nose swollen as big as a 
bottle, and beautifully painted with red blossoms, he never said to 
himself, ' Admiral, this red-hot needle, this gout, this swollen nose, 
all these aches and pains and tortures and inconveniences, which 
will shortly put an end to you, are the result of the hogsheads, 
barrels, puncheons, and tuns of rum, brandy, and port which you 
have imbibed in the course of your earthly pilgrimage !' Kot at all ; 
he only cursed the gout, and lamented his own sad fate. 

When the new housekeeper brought in the dinner he did not 
dare, as he would have done in Mary's time, to lay upon her the 
burden of his own misery and bitterness. She was a fine large 
woman, who knew what was due to herself, and Mr. Leighan had 
to treat her with respect. It is a truly dreadful thing not to have 
a single soul upon whom you may discharge your ill-temper, vent 
your spleen, and make a sharer in your own miseries. Never again 
would this poor old man, now tried beyond his powers, be able to 
command a sympathetic listener ; never again would anyone pretend 
to care whether he was in a good temper or not. 

*Now, sir,* said his housekeeper, 'sit up and eat your dinner.* 
It is thus that they address the paupers. Mary, he remembered 
daily, had been wont to carve for him, to ask him what he would 
take, and where he liked it cut. Now he was told to sit up and eat 
his dinner. ~ He noticed these little things more than usual, because 
when a man has received a heavy blow, his mind, for some myster- 
i.~ ^^3 reason, begins to notice the smallest trifles. I suppose it is 
because he loses all sense of proportion as regards other things. 
Once I read how a murderer was arrested in some lodging where he 
had taken refuge. On his way out of the house with the officer 
who had him in charge, he stopped to call his attention to a curious 
shell upon the mantelshelf. In the same way Mr. Leighan in his 
trouble of mind noticed the serving of his dinner. 

He obeyed, however, and ate his dinner, which was half cold. 
Then he mixed himself a much stronger glass of brandy-and water 
than usual, because he was so full of trouble, and filled his pipe. 
And presently, partly because his mind was so troubled, partly from 
habit, and partly by reason of the strong brandy-and- water, he fell 
asleep as usual. 

There was no wedding-breakfast at Sidcote, or any festivities at 

aJJ — not even a wedding-cake. George drove his bride and his 

mother borne after the service, and pT^?,«ii>iX^ ^i^l^^ V^ssA ^ym^^ki 
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together, and George kissed his wife, and his mother cried, so that 
there was little outward show of rejoicing. Yet they all three 
rejoiced in their hearts, and felt stronger and more hopeful, just 
because they could now stand together. 
In the afternoon, Mary asked George to go out with her. 

* I must go and see my uncle,' she said. * I cannot bear to think 
of him alone. Let us ask him to keep his money, hut to let us 
part friends.* 

They walked hand-in-hand across the stubble fields, and through 
the lanes, where the blackberry leaver were putting on their autumn 
tints of red and gold, and the berries of the hedge were all ripe and 
red — the purple honeysuckle, the pink yewberry, the blackberry, 
rowan, hip and haw— to Gratnor. 

' Strange, Geotge, that we shall go away, and never see the dear 
old place again !' said Mary, with a sigh. ' Let us go as soon as we 
can, so as to leave it before the trees are stripped, and while the 
sun still lies warm upon the hills.* 

Li the parlour, Mr. Leighan was still sleeping, though it was past 
his waking time. Mary touched George by the hand, and they sat 
down behind him in the window and waited* 
. They waited for a quarter of an hour. 

Then they heard a step outside. 

* It is David,* George whispered. * He will rouse his uncle. Is 
he come already to ask for his fortune, I wonder ?* 

Just then Mr. Leighan awoke, perhaps disturbed by David's 
heavy step; and he awoke just as he had done twice before — 
namely, suddenly and with a startled shriek of terror. Just as he 
had done twice before, he sat up in his chair, with horror and fright 
in his eyes, glaring wildly about the room, 

Mary, accustomed to witness this nightmare, looked to see the 
terror change into bewilderment. 

Bat it did not. 

For a while his mind was full of his dream ; while he yet re- 
membered the place, the time, and the man, and before the vision 
had time to fade ana disappear, the very man himself of whom he 
had dreamed stood before him at the open door. Then he no 
longer forgot ; his dream became a memory: he was riding across 
Hey tree Down in the evening ; and he was met by his nephew with 
a cudgel, and the nephew cried out, * Who robbed me of my land ?* 
and struck him across the temples so that he fell. 

'Murderer! Robber!* he cried. *Help! help I I am murdered 
and robbed I' i 

And then, lo ! a miracle. For the paralytic, who had had no 
power in his legs for six long years, sprang to his feet and stood 
with outstretched arms, crying for help to seize the murderer. And 
David stood before him with such a look ot liatTed «btikd revenue aa 
jbe wore on that night, and in his tremblina Tia\i\» Vi'wA ^^ ^\i^"^ 
readjr to uplift and to strike. 
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It was over in a moment, for the old man fell helpless and 
senseless npon the floor, though David did not strike. The sknll- 
cap was knocked off hy the f all, and exposed the angry red scar of 
the old wonnd. He lay npon his hack, his arms extended in the 
fashion of a cross, as he had fallen npon Heytree Down ; and as he 
lay there, so he lay here — with parted lips, streaming hair, and eyes 
wide open, which saw nothing, though they gazed reproachfully 
npon his murderer. Then for a space no one spoke ; hut David 
hent over his uncle, breathing hard, and George and Mary looked 
on wondering and awe-stricken. 

* A second time, David I' 

David started and turned. It was the voice of his German pro- 
tector. Baron Sergius Yon Holsten, and the tall figure of the Baron 
stood in the door, accompanied by myself. But on this occasion I 
counted for nothing. 

* A second time, David !' 

David gasped, but made no reply. 

' You came home, David,* said the Baron, * to pive yourself in 
charge for murdering and robbing your uncle. You struck him 
over the head with your cudgel, so that he fell dead at your feet. 
You robbed him of a box of papers and a bag of money. The 
thought of the crime gave you no rest by day, and at night the 
ghost of your uncle came to your bedside, and ordered you to go 
home and give yourself up. You came home. Your uncle was 
not dead. Have you confessed the crime?* 

David made no reply. 

* Have you restored the papers? 

Again he made no reply. ~ 

* This is your uncle : he looks as if you had killed him a second 
time. Madam,* he addressed Mary, ' I am sorry to speak, of such 
things in the presence of a lady, but I have in my pocket the con- 
fession of David Leighan.' 

' He was not killed, after all,' said David. ' What matters the 
confession?* 

* But he was robbed. Where are the papers ?* 

* Here they are— all that are left.' I observed that he had a big 
book of some kind under his arm ; he laid this on the table. 
* There are his papers. Now, what's the odds of a confession or 
two ?* 

* Is this man's presence desired by his uncle ?* the Baron asked. 
*No!' said Mary; *he comes every morning and drives him 

nearly mad. He has some power over him — I know not what. He 
has made my uncle's life miserable for three months.' 

* My duty seems plain,* said the Baron. * I shall go to the nearest 
police-station and deposit this confession. They will, I suppose, 
arrest you, David. You cannot, I fear, be hanged ; but you will 
be shut up in prison for a very long time. The wise man, David^ 
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; flies from dangers against which he can no longer struggle. The 
\ door is open.' He stood aside. * Fly, David ! let fear add wings. 
The police will be npon you this night if you are still in this 
village I Fly, David I even if it is once more to face the ghost of 
yonr murdered uncle 1 Better a hundred ghosts than ten years of 
penal servitude. Fly, David ! — fly !* 

There remains little more to be told. 

David has not since been heard of ; and the question whether 
Mary's fortune was forfeited by her marriage has not been raised. 
Nor can it be raised now. For Mr. Leighan remained senseless for 
three days — the same period as that which followed the assault 
upon him. And when he came to his right mind, behold 1 it was 
another mind. He thinks that the whole parish of Challacombe 
belongs to him : — all the farms and cottages, and even the church 
and the rectory. He is perfectly happy in this belief, and is con- 
stantly planning improvements and good works of all kinds. He 
exists only to do good. He lives with George and Mary, and 
enjoys not only good health, but also an excellent temper. Ho 
always has a bag of money on the table, the handling and music of 
which give him the most exquisite pleasure ; and in the drawing 
up of imaginary mortgages, signing vast cheques, and watching his 
imaginary property grow more and more, he passes a happy and a 
contented old age. His affairs are managed by George, and Mary 
is his heiress. So that for the present generation, at least, there 
will be no more talk of going to Tasmania. 
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CHAPTER I. 

*THE CUP — * 

One of the most delightful things that can possibly happen to 
an engaged couple, especially when they are just about to carry on 
that engagement to its legitimate end, is the acquisition, by gift or 
by inheritance, by chance or luck or windfall, of a house, a good 
house, in a good situation, solidly furnished — ev^ery young woman 
of judgment much prefers solidity to aesthetics. Unfortunately 
these windfalls occur too seldom : the rich cousin does not always 
die intestate, just when it would be most convenient : the long- 
lost and benevolent uncle does not always turn up at the right 
moment : the miserly guardian does not always, just when it would 
be most useful, prove to be an old man of the largest heart and the 
most unselfish generosity : and in these days of general depression 
nobody has anything to give away except farms which are no 
longer of any use. For these reasons most of us have to begin our 
married course with the suburban villa of unstable equilibrium 
and uncertain drains, and to furnish it as best we may, bit by bit, 
or on the three years' system. 

Imagine, then, if you can, the unbounded satisfaction with which 
Katie received the intelligence that her lover's uncle — his Uncle 
Joseph, whom she had never seen, for whose decease she had not 
shed a single tear, and who was angry with Tom for not following 
his own profession — had actually bequeathed to him, absolutely, 
the whole of his estate, including, with all kinds of real and 
personal property, a beautiful great house completely furnished, in 
Russell Square, on the east side, where they have long gardens, and 
where the sun shines full upon the drawing-rooms in the afternoon. 
Besides the house there were lands and freeholds, railway shares, 
gas and water shares, shares in trams, money in funds, money on 
mortgage — why, there was enough, it was ceTtain, to \naka \Sl^ xsssyt^ 
tbaa a thousand pounds a year. What liappm^a?»\ "^ot^ *«OcaJCk. ^ 
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thousand pounds-a year of additional income to a couple who were 
going to marry on about five hundred ! And a big house, solidly 
furnished, in Rassell Square ! 

People turn up their aristocratic noses at Russell Square, but 
there are nowhere more comfortable houses, and there is nowhere a 
more central situation. A truly wonderful piece of good fortune ! 
To be sure, Uncle Joseph had only two nephews, and therefore he 
might have been expected to leave something to Tom. But then 
Uncle Joseph had never expressed any intention of dying. And, 
again, Tom had offended him because he would become a journalist, 
and his uncle could not understand how any young man who re- 
spected himself could follow a profession in which there was no 
money to be made, and no prizes to be won, except the editorship 
of a paper. Now the other nephew, for his part, in order to please 
his uncle, had become a solicitor, and was now in practice. But then 
the world had never learned that this other nephew, who was never 
seen at his uncle's house, by long-continued courses, having a fine, 
bold nature, free from the restraints of prejudice, had estranged 
his uncle far more than Tom. And now Tom had all, and the 
other — his name was James Hanaper Rolf e— had none. 

Tom had all ! 

In thinking of this wonderful dispensation, Katie was fain to 
sigh, so happy she was, and to say : * Poor dear Uncle Joseph I 
To think, Tom, that he has now gone to a world where a word of 
gratitude will never reach him ! And yet, what a fine, clear insight 
into character Uncle Joseph must have possessed to recognise the 
splendid abilities and the genius of his nephew — you, Tom. Poor, 
dear Un — cle Jo — seph !' 

No one, certainly, ought to be judged merely by what men say 
of them. People had been accustomed to say hard tfiings of 
Uncle Joseph. They called him miser and curmudgeon — I wonder 
how a man feels who knows that he is called a curmudgeon (cur- 
mudgeon, derived from cur^ an inferior species of dog ; and mudgeon, 
from the Anglo-Saxon mudge, the meaning of which I have for- 
gotten). Does that man grind his teeth I Perhaps, dear reader, 
in spite of your benevolent heart, they call you a curmudgeon. 
Do you feel badly about it ? People said, moreover, that Uncle 
Joseph was ill-tempered and bearish, because he had grown old and 
outlived his clients, and had lost some of his money. That was 
what they said. And yet here he was, in the very noblest manner, 
forgiving Tom for going his own way, making a will entirely in 
his favour, and retiring to a better world just when his absence 
would produce the most beneficial result possible. Good, maligned 
Uncle Joseph ! 

Really, when one comes to think, it was a kind of happiness 

quite out of the common — a lot which would incline one to beheve 

ifl the favouritism of Fortune — but then Dame Fortune's gifts are 

always, like the Most Noble Otd.et ot \)aft Qt^^X^^^^^Violl^ uncoa- 
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nected with any of yonr confounded merit. As for Tom himself, 
he was twenty-seven, an age when one is still in the promisii^ stage, 
but he was certainly working steadily in the direction of his career : 
he was engaged to the sweetest girl in the world— he acknowledged 
that himself, so that it must be true ; and other girls hadn't even a 
chance of disputing the assertion, because they did not know 
Katie, who was not, as you shall learn, in Society ; he* had a pro- 
fession which he loyed, and he cherished ambitions which made bis 
heart glow whenever he thought of them : and now he was actually 
going to get a thousand pounds a year — with nothing to do for it— ^ 
and a beautiful great house to live in ! Pure favouritism, my 
brothers. He didn't deserve it at all. Katie did, no doub^ 
because she was so very sweet. 

Think of the gratitude which one ought to feel for an uncle who 
has been so thoughtful as to acquire all this money for one I Who 
has gone on slowly and peacefully, giving his whole life to this 
single object, buying a substantial house, furnishing it solidly, so 
that the things would last a dozen generations ; investing the money 
as it came in wisely and safely, and finally, without the least hint 
beforehand of any such intention, so as not to raise hopes or to 
create impatience, at the very nick of time, the exact moment when 
the act would be most graceful, most useful, and most deeply 
appreciated, to retire from business — Uncle Joseph's idea of life was 
inseparable from business — and as the American humourist feelingly 
says, * to send in his checks,' leaving everything to his nephew. I 
declare that the very thought of such a career, so unselfish, so dis- 
interested, so wholly devoted to amassing wealth for another to 
enjoy, fills me with humility as well as admiration. For my own 
part, I confess that I could never rise to such a level of pure un- 
selfishness. Much as I love my own nephews, there is not one 
among them all for whose dear sake I should be contented to live 
the life of Uncle Joseph, to grub and to grab, to snatch and to 
save, to toil and to moil, to incur the reproaches of hardness and of 
meanness in order that he might afterwards sit down and fold his 
hands. No, I could not do it. Uncle Joseph will no doubt receive 
in another world the reward due to a life so unselfish, and to labour 
so altruistic. 

* What have I done, Katie,' asked Tom, * that my uncle should 
leave me all his money? He has another nephew. He never 
seemed particularly fond of me. He never forgave me for refus- 
ing to be articled to him. I only saw him two or three times a 
year, and yet he gives it all to me and none to Jem at all.* 

* Tom,' said Katie, * your uncle knew which of his family would 
make the best use of the fortune. You are going to be a great 
writer, and now you can work at your leisure and give the worl<? 
your very best without being forced to dissipate your powers ' 
drudgery and distasteful work.' 

9 — 2 
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And yet — and yet—there does seem a sanpicion of favouritism 
about such a wonderful stroke of luck. 

Consider the position with more attention to detail. 

Tom Addison was, as we have said, seven-and-twenty, and at 
present a journalist. As a journalist he had not yet risen to the 
lofty level of the leader-writer. But he was already known by the 
editor to have considerable descriptive power : ho could * do ' a 
crowd, and could seize the humours of the mob and catch at passing 
character : he could talk about a boat-race or an athletic event as 
one who has knowledge — in fact, his own athletic record was by no 
means contemptible, and the silver cups which he possessed* might 
have been pawned for a great sum. He had written verses and 
sketches and notes of travel for the magazines, and he had already 
published a novel. It was a lively work, full of cleverness and 
sparkle, and the papers all spoke well of it. But when the 
publisher's statement of account came in there appeared a loss of 
£86 15s. lOd., which Tom had to pay out of his own pocket, and 
this disastrous result prejudiced him for a time against the Art of 
Fiction. It seemed to be a desirable and attractive department of 
the literary profession into which none but millionaires should 
venture. 

Tom's equipment for a literary career was more complete than 
most aspirants can show. He took a good degnree in classical 
honours at Cambridge, and he spent a year at Heidelberg. He 
was called to the Bar, and he read some law and knew the practice 
of the courts : he had the true litterateur's feeling for style : he 
had considerable experience in everything that belongs to sport : 
he was a genial kind of j'oung man, who took his malt or his 
lemon-squash at the Savage Club in a sociable manner : his father 
had been lieutenant-colonel in a line regiment, and therefore be 
knew barrack life and language, and could understand officers and 
could talk their talk, and knew the ways of soldiers. A journalist 
and novelist should know every profession and every trade inti- 
mately. But there are few journalists or novelists who have at 
once the barracks and the university, the public school and the 
courts of law, German student life and London clubland, to work 
upon. With such a start and by the aid of his own cleverness and 
energy, Tom was justified in aiming at the highest journaliatic 
prizes. 

And while he contemplated many years of drudgery before these 
should fall to him, behold ! a thousand pounds a year more and a 
big house— in houses beauty ought always to include bigness : 
there is no comfort where you cannot stretch your legs. A thousand 
pounds a year ! Well, he could now do as he pleased. No more 
going off to * do ' the Epsom crowd on Derby Day ; no more 
crowding on board the press-boat for the University race ; no more 
hanging round the newspaper office for jobs ; he could make his 
literary life for himself and "bide "his Wma. kxi^ 'i^Ci^^ -ssJCy^ W 
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conlcl marry a8 soon as he pleased and without anxiety. What an 
incomparable inheritance ! No anxiety : Katie's future assured, 
"whatever happened to himself. And to marry at once, when it 
had seemed as if their engagement might possibly drag on for 
years ! A long engagement is a hateful thing : give me one which 
is brief and rapturous, so brief that, when it ends with the wed- 
ding bells, both are still mindful of the first kiss, and still full of 
the first tender thoughts and the emotions of the first confession. 
Tom was honibly in love. Katie was the dearest of girls, and she 
had nobody in the wide world to look lo but himself for protection 
and care ; and now he could marry her at once ! No wonder if his 
eyes filled with unaccustomed tears and his heart glowed when he 
thought of his inheritance and all it meant. Good, worthy, excel- 
lent IJncle Joseph I What had he done for a nephew who for his 
part regarded him with perhaps less affection than was due to so 
near a relation ? Alas I Do any of us young men love our uncles 
as we should ? Let this example be a lesson to us. 

Already Tom had heard the banns put up at the parish church 
— for the first time of asking ; * if any man know just cause or 
impediment ' — cause or impediment indeed ! when no two young 
people ever loved each other more truly, and when they had a 
thousand a year and a house in Bussell Square I Impediment ? 
when Providence, working through Uncle Joseph, had actually 
prepared the way — carpeted the staircase, so to speak — and arranged 
that the course of true love should run smoothly, sweetly, swiftly 
between the most lovely banks of honeysuckle, rose, and sweet- 
brier I Happy Tom I Happy Katie ! It remained only to fix the 
day and to buy a few pretty dresses and to arrange for a simple 
wedding, where there would be no breakfast, because the bride had 
no cousins to ask — this you will immediately understand — and to 
arrange, in deference to each other, where they would go for the 
honeymoon. Should it be Paris, with gaiety and theatres ? or 
should it be the seaside, where they could wander hand-in-hand 
over the sands and listen to the quiet waves lapping the shore and 
watch the soft moonlight lying over the waters ? I think it would 
have been Pari?, because the season was what we humorously call 
early spring, when French asparagus is exhibited in the shops, and 
by the seaside the east wind furrows the moonlit waters and 
causeth gooseflesh to those who wander along the sands. 

Katie followed the romantic calling of daily governess. Owing 
to certain defects in her education, which had been fragmentary 
and subject to interruptions, she was quite the old-fashioned daily 
governess, and not in the least like the young lady of Girton. In 
fact, I am afraid she knew nothing that a Girton girl calls know- 
ledge. She therefore gave lessons in those families which cannot 
afford the High School— they call it mixed (you may mix almost 
everything but girls) — and are far, far abovo th^ Bo^\^ ^^V^a^V \o^ 
jT^niility, hut cannot afford the modern cexliSici^t^^ ^o^^tw'^'ss** 
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She was the daughter of a Gentleman. Mr. Willoughby/Uapel 
never allowed the world to forget that he was a Gentleman : there 
was no mistake possible about the fact ; indeed, it was more than 
an accident of birth, it was a profession. He dressed, spdke, and 
played up to that sacred calling : he did nothing ; he despised all 
men who work. I wish, indeed, that it were possible to dwell upon 
the life of this eminent Gentleman. It must suffice, however, to 
state that he rose at eleven and took his cup of tea and his finger 
of toast in his bedroom while he dressed : that he performed this 
Function slowly and thoughtfully, attired in a magnificent dressing- 
gown : that he sallied forth, when his toilette was complete, about 
noon, and returned at midnight regularly. There was no conceal- 
ment about his method of spending the day : he simply went to the 
club— ho belonged to a third-rate proprietary institution where the 
members were gentlemen, like himself, in somewhat reduced cir- 
cumstances ; he took his dinner there, and played billiards in the 
afternoon and whist in the evening. He was not a hawk, though 
he played for money : he had no friends, except the men at the 
club ; no one ever called upon him at his lodgings, which were in 
Southampton Bow : he was a curiously handsome man, well pre- 
served, tall and dignified ; but for the crow's-feet round his eyes 
he might have passed for forty. And who he was, what he was, 
why he was, nobody knew, not even his daughter. There was no 
difficulty about money. The weekly bills were always paid, but 
Katie very well understood that if she wanted any money for her- 
self she must get it without asking her father, who wanted all 
there was for himself. Consequently, while he took his simple 
dinner of a slice of salmon and the joint, with a pint of St. Estephe, 
at the club, and played his whist for shilling points, his daughter 
went out every day teaching the respectable Emptage family, and 
in the evening studied at the Birkbeck Institute, or worked at 
home, trying to fill up some of the cracks and gaps and holes in her 
education. One regrets to note that after her engagement to Tom 
there came a sad falling off in her thirst for knowledge. History 
ceased to have attractions for her ; she was no longer haunted by 
the Bule of Three ; and she troubled herself no longer as to the 
boundaries of Thibet. 'Tis ever thus. When Love the Conqueror 
shows his rosy cheeks and dimpled chin, the Muses suddenly lose 
their good looks. It is most surprising to see the change which 
then comes over the poor things. They become wan and haggard ; 
they put on spectacles : their hair falls off ; they are fain to hide 
their once lovely figures with boys' jackets or anything. Apollo 
smiles : they rush away shrieking, and nobody misses them. 

I declare that Katie's love-story was one of the sweetest, most 
touching, and most tender of any that I have ever known. Beader ! 
you cannot know the beautiful histories that have to remain un- 
written ; partly because the shortness of the reader's life must be 
considered by the author •, partly— it \a ^n^iv. mor^ important — 
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because the sliortness of his own life niQst be taken into account 
This love-story is one of the unwritten kind. Imagine, if you can, 
the lonely life of the girl left all day long by her father, and think 
how the young man came to her with love in his eyes and strength 
in his hand. The story contained every interesting element that 
belongs to love, includicg the First impression, the second thought, 
the dawn of Suspicion, the Growth of Knowledge, the Siege of the 
Heart and its Successful Storm — in a word, all the places laid down 
upon the Carte du Tendre, together with some not to be found in 
that document, such as Joy and Wonder, Pride and Humility, 
Self-importance, Dignity, and Personal Eesponsibility. How can 
man or woman grow to completeness without the help of each 
other ? And oh ! the divine mystery of the pure selfishness of the 
pair who love I Do you think that Adam and Eve ever worried 
their heads, in the plenitude of their happiness, as to what might 
be going on behind the hedge ? Never, I am sure, till they came 
to live on that side and became personally interested in keeping 
out of the way of the lion and the tiger, and were admonished by 
the example of the bunny to avoid the rattlesnake and the alli- 
gator. 

* Sir/ said Mr. Willoughby Capel when Tom sought his consent, 
* as my daughter has no fortune I have no right to object, though 
I should have preferred for my son-in-law, I confess, an indepen- 
dent gentleman, such as myself ; or, at least, one who was making 
a livelihood by a recognised profession, such as the Bar or the 
Church. I am glad, however, to think thajb when I am gone my 
child will be in good hands.' 

He said ' when I am gone ' with conventional solemnity, having 
no desire to go or any expectation of going. 

The verb * to go,' used in this sense, is not disagreeable because a 
personal application is never made. Yet Mr. Willoughby Capel 
had to go — only a fortnight later he had to go in the most unex- 
pected manner. In fact, he was called upon to depart on the lonely 
journey without any warning at all. It seemed that he had heart 
disease, and he fell down dead in his room. 

Katie thus became an orphan. She was also a distinguished and 
exceptional orphan, because, so far as she knew, she had not one 
single relation in the whole world. Uncles and aunts and cousins 
she must have had somewhere, but she knew nothing of them. 
She had understood when quite a child that she was never to ask 
her father about her family. Some there are who would cheer- 
fully surrender all their cousins : Katie, who never had any, did 
not greatly deplore their loss ; but at this juncture even Tom could 
not replace the lost cousins, because Tom, you see, knew no more 
than herself about her father's property, and there was not a 
scrap of paper to show what this was, where situated, or whence 
derived. 

It really was a strange thing : not a ^ingV^ ^ctti.^ ^t \'jc^<5it ^S^ 
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80 much as a noto to show who were the deceased gentleman's 
lawyers ; not a line to tell who were his people ; in fact, not a 
word ahont himself or his income or anything. We speak familiarly 
of a man's desk, of his diaries, of his * papers.' Everybody is sup- 
posed to be possessed of these things. Well, the late Mr. Willoughby 
Oapel had nothing : in his chest of drawers were his clothes, and 
these, so far as conld be gathered, constituted the whole of bip 
property, except the sum of thirty pounds in gold, more than hall 
of which went to bury him. This man went out of the world 
leaving nothing behind him but five or six suits of clothes. Gould 
these be held up as the record of a useful life ? Were these all he 
had to show for good works ? Perhaps they might pass, because 
good works, we have been told, are but rags. 

* Katie,* said Tom for the twentieth time, * this is wonderful. 
Do you know nothing ?* 

'Nothing, Tom. Once he told me that my second name be- 
longed to several of the women of mj family. And that is all I 
ever heard about my family.' 

* Katharine Regina. It isn't mnch to go upon, ia it ?* 

Tom put an advertisement in the papers calling on the relations 
of Willoughby Capel, deceased, to communicate with the advertiser. 
Nobody responded. Then he thought that perhaps some business 
letter might arrive which would give them the information they 
wanted. But none came. 

When a man like Mr. Willoughby Capel, of good manners, evi- 
dently born and bred among gentlemen and gentlewomen, separates 
himself from his fellows and lives in obscurity and maintains 
silence about his antecedents, there is one conclusion which it is 
impossible to avoid. Tom, the most charitable of mankind, was 
fain to draw that conclusion. He made no more inquiries. And 
Katie, just to tide over the time until her marriage, went to live at 
a certain Institution or Home for Ladies who have to maintain 
themselves. It was only a temporary refuge, and in her lightness 
of heart and the selfishness of her happiness, she laughed at it and 
called it the House Beautiful, or the Earthly Paradise, or Lucky 
Lodge, seeing at first only the outside of things, and as yet being 
ignorant of the things that lay hidden beneath that ridiculous out- 
side. 

And then the inheritance fell in. Oh, brave Uncle Joseph! 
And very soon the lessons would be given up and the House 
Beautiful would be exchanged for the house in Russell Square. 

Yes, the inheritance fell in. Oh, good Uncle Joseph ! And for 
a week there was happiness inexpressible. The Cup was at the 
Lip — and then — then 



• • • • 
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CHAPTER II. 

*AND THE LIP.' 

All things are transitory, but man — who has been much humoured 
— has grown to expect a certain length of rope. Therefore, an in- 
heritance which only lasts a week, and then, before one has had 
time to draw a single cheque, vanishes away into the Ewigkeit, is 
not even respectably transitory ; it is ridiculous — the poet, who 
must have a certain time over which to spread himself, would 
refuse so absurd a subject. An inheritance of a week, without 
touching a single guinea's worth of it, is as foolish as the imaginary 
winning of a great prize in a lottery. Pleasures of the imagination 
for a week ; plans and schemes and vague rainbow-tinted phantoms 
of future joys for seven days, and then — nothing— nothing at all. 

The lovers sat hand-in-hand, just a week after coming into their 
inheritance, upon the stairs of the great empty house in Bussell 
Square. No one else was in the house except the caretaker, one of 
those old ladies who are not in the least afraid of loneliness and 
ghosts ; and are only truly happy when they have got a fine roomy 
basement with a scullery, a coal-cellar, and two large kitchens all 
to themselves, and a great empty house over their heads. The 
furniture may crack all over that house, and the stairs may creak 
after dark : there may be clanking chains, groans, shrieks, sob- 
bings, wails, and trampling feet at midnight : there may be shadowy 
sheeted figures in the empty rooms at twilight : the caretaker is 
not in the least concerned. These things, with the house and the 
furniture, are the property of the landlord : she is there to look 
after them, ghosts and all. At night she sleeps, and all day long 
she makes tea. Nobody ever saw a caretaker yet who was not 
making tea. The invi^blo caretaker, therefore, remained in the 
basement below making tea, while Tom and Katie sat upon the 
stairs. They might have sat on the drawing-room sofas or in the 
library easy -chairs had they chosen, but they preferred the stairs, 
perhaps on account of the novelty. It is only at an evening party, 
as a rule, that young people get the chance of sitting on the stairs. 

They were sitting on the stairs at the drawing-room landing, 
hand-in-hand, and their faces were much more grave than befits 
young lovers. Something — the word means more, the additional 
explanatory adjective *bad' is understood — something had hap- 
pened to account for this gloom. 

* Is it really and truly all gone ?' asked Katie presently. 

*It is all gone, dear — vanished away — just as if it had never 
existed ; in fact, it never did exist. But there can be no doubt 
about it. Our grand fortune was just dangled before us for one 
week and then it was snatched away. In cherry-bob, it is always 
thought mean for the bobster not to let the\)o\3ibfeic\i^N^ ^i\i'^ Ock^-t^^ 
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* Oh ! Tom — it is wonderful 1* . 

* It is indeed. I think of it with awe. Some wonderful things 
are also disgusting, Katie. Nobody ever heard of a more wonder- 
ful thing or a more disgusting. If it is any comfort to us, let us 
say it over and over again. Truly wonderful I Providential ! 
Quito a dispensation I An overruling, an ' 

* Don't, Tom. It will not mend matters to talk bitterly and sar- 
castically.* 

* All right, Katie dear. Let us pretend that we like the new 
arrangement better than the old.' 

*No — no. But tell me more, Tom. How did you find it out?' 
'It was found out for me, you see, Katie. I've got one first 
cousin on my uncle's side. He is a solicitor, which ought to have 
pleased the old man, but he is also fond of sport and billiards and 
60 forth. Jem Rolfe is his name. I knew he would be awfully 
savage at being left out of the will, and I thought to make it up a 
bit to him ; and I hadn't got any solicitor of my own, and so I 
thought I would keep the thing in the family and I asked him to 
take charge of my affairs for me and wind up things, as they say. 
Jem isn't a bad sort of fellow. He doesn't bear malice against me, 
and he took over the job and went thrgugh the papers. First, he 
began firing notes at mo every other hour, telling me what he had 
discovered — good investments here and bad investments there. In 
short, he found out what the estate means and where it is invented 
and all about it — details which did not concern me in the least. 
The notes are all part of the business J suppose, and will appear on 
the bill of costs. However, the notes contained nothing that would 
arouse any kind of suspicion, and I began to think we were going 
to be rich beyond the "dreams of avarice," as Dr. Johnson said. 
And then there came a check — there always is a check.' 

* Well, Tom ?' for he stopped, though it was some comfort for 
him to feel that he was telling the story in a good descriptive style 
which would have done credit to the paper. 'What was the 
check ?' 

' You don't know Jem. His style is rather sporting. But of 
course, being a lawyer, he knows what he is about. Two days ago 
he sent a letter begging me to call upon him ; and then he staggered 
me by telling me that there was a charge on my uncle's estate of 
certain trust-money amounting, with accumulations, to about 
twenty thousand pounds. It was originally twelve thousand 

Eounds, out of which an annuity of three hundred pounds had 
een paid, and the rest was to accumulate for the annuitant's heirs 
in some way. My cousin remembered this annuitant when he was 
articled to my uncle. So that our inheritance was twenty thousand 
less than it seemed to be. That's a pretty big cantel to be cut off. 
But worse remained. For Jem went on to tell me that, consider- 
ing the depreciation of certain stocks and the losses my uncle had 
incurred in bis investments, he did not think there would bo much 
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left when that trust-money was set asidg. First he said *not 
much " — that was to let me down easy ; he then told me that there 
would be nothing at all left — nothing at all — when this liability 
was discharged.' 

* Oh \ who are the people who are going to get the twenty thou- 
sand pounds ?* 

*I don't know. That is Jem's business— not mine. I have 
washed my hands of the whole thing, and he has undertaken to 
carry it through and get his costs out of the estate. So that after 
all, the nephew who is to benefit by my uncle's will is the one he 
wished to keep out. As for the heirs, when twenty thousand 
pounds are waiting for them, they will not be slow to turn 
up.' 

Katie sighed. * Is that all, Tom ?' 

* That is all, my dear. It couldn't be much more, because the 
part cannot be ^ greater than the whole.' 

Katie laughed this time — not a merry noisy laugh, but a low 
cheerful laugh peculiar to woman, the consoler kept for occasions 
when heavy moods and disappointment and bitter words in man 
have to be exorcised. 

* Tom, it is like the splendid dream of the man with the basket 
full of eggs : our castle is shattered.' 

* My dear ' — Tom looked into the clear eyes, so full of courage 
and of faith, which met his gaze — * My dear ' — here he kissed her 
— * it is for you that I lament it most. You were going to be so 
happy, with nothing to do and nothing to worry you : the life of 
comfort was to bo yours — doesn't every woman desire the life of 
comfort above all things ? Now we must go on with our work 
again, no better off than our neighbours, just as poor and just as 
struggling.' 

* Why should we grumble at that, Tom ?' 

* And we must put off our marriage, Katie.' 

* Yes, Tom ; but then we never hoped to be 'married so soon, did 
we?' 

* And you will have to continue your horrible lessons.' 

* Oh ! Tom, don't trouble about that. So long as I have you I 
am happy — and remember, we have had a whple week of pure 
happiness, thinking we were lifted high above the common lot. 
And now it is all over, and we are not a bit worse off than wo were 
before.' 

* When Christopher Sly, Katie, was taken back to the roadside, 
he was never so happy again for thinking of the wonderful dream 
he had. To be sure, Christopher was an uneducated kind of 
person. Fortunately none of the fellows at the club know about 
it ; so that while on the one hand, as they used to say, there have 
been no congratulations and no envy, so, on the other, there will ba 
no condolences and no secret joy.' 

* Then^ Tow, forget the whole thing. Put it owt ol ^ovs.^ \Si\\i^'i 
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* I will, Katie, as soon as I can. Bat still, without any more 
crying, tell me, Katie, did you ever hear of a more awful sell ?' 

* Tom, I certainly never did. I am quite sure there never was 
such a sell hefore. But at sells, you know, one is expected to 
laugh, just to show that you enter into the spirit of the thing and 
are cot a bit offended.' 

She sprang to her feet, shaking out the folds of her dress. It 
was only a plain stuff dress, nothing at all compared with the 
magnificent frock she might have worn had the intention of Uncle 
John been carried out. 

* Come, Tom, it is done with. But I have a fancy to go all oter 
the house, just to sec what might have been oars, and then we wiU 
bid farewell to the inheritance.* 

She stood over him, a tall graceful girl, light-haired, bright-eyed, 
her face full of the sunshine which lies on the cheeks of every 
woman who is true of heart and thinks no evil and is young and is 
loved. 

* Come, Tom,' she repeated. 

He sat hanging his head dolefully. 

* You are always right, Katie. But that isn't all,' he added, under 
his breath, as he took her hand and went up the stairs with her. 

It was not unlike the scene where Virginia takes leave of her 
island home and her gardens ; but in this case it was Paul, as you 
shall see, who was about to embark for foreign shores. 

They went upstairs to the very top of the house where be the 
servants' bedrooms. They opened every door, looked round each 
room and shut the door again softly. 

* With each floor,' said Tom,' * we take leave of two hundred 
pounds a year. There are five floors. Farewell, first two hun- 
dred.' 

Below were the guests' rooms, famished with due regard to com- 
fort as it was understood in the forties — that is to say, in the four- 
post and feather-bed style, with vast chests of mahogany drawers. 
' Farewell, second two hundred,' said Tom. 

Below the visitors' rooms were the nurseries, day and night- 
nursery ; but these rooms looked forlorn and neglected, because it 
was seventy years since they had echoed to the patter of children's 
feet and the music of children's voices. As Tom looked into them 
a sadness fell upon his soul, as if he were robbed— with the 
inheritance — of his children. He did not communicate this thought 
to Katie ; but he said nothing, and descended to the lower floor in 
silence. 

On the first floor there was a large drawing-room in front, and 
at the back a bedroom which had been Uncle Joseph's, furnished 
in the same style as those above. The drawing-room had been 
newly furnished by Uncle Joseph, when he married, about the year 
I^'^4, in what was then the best style. "Nothm^ had since been 
added, so that this room was a plea^tvg slM^y ot ^ots^^^Xa^ Ixs.wsLxW'^ 
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in mediaeval ages before aesthetics had been invented. There were 
high-backed sofas and solid chairs and settees, and round tables 
covered with expensively-bound books. There were engravings on 
the walls which were clothed with a rich warm red paper, and the 
carpet showed a pattern of large red and green flowers unlike any 
of the flowers with which Nature adorns the gay parterre. But 
everything was faded— wall-paper, carpet, the binding of the books, 
the gilding of the settees. The drawing-room, in fact, had not 
been used for thirty years. 

There was a grand piano in it. Katie sat down and struck a few 
chords. It was out of tune, but that seemed appropriate. Then 
she looked at Tom, whose seriousness seemed to increase rather 
than to vanish, and her eyes became soft and dim, and she bent her 
head lest he should see the tears that filled them. Tom was stand- 
ing at the window. He beckoned to her, and she joined him, 

* It is a beautiful garden, dear. At this time of year' — it was 
the middle of March, and five o'clock in the afternoon, and one 
could distinctly see green buds upon some of the more sanguine 
bushes — * at this time of the year there would have been delightful 
walking in the garden, wouldn't there ? But the fortune is gone, 
and . . . Katie, sing that German song I taught you. I think we 
shall like to remember that you sang it in the house that was our 
own for a week.' 

Katie went back to the piano and sang, with full and steady 
voice, a certain German song Tom had taught her, both words and 
music beginning 

' Ad^ ! mein Schatz, ad^ ! wir miissen scheiden.' 

* Yes,' said Tom, * " Ade ! wir miissen scheiden." ' 

She thought he meant that the fortune and he were bound to 
part, and she laughed. Then she closed the piano, and they went 
downstairs to the library, where the great solid mahogany shelves 
stood laden with the standard works of fifty years ago. Men like 
Uncle Joseph buy no modern ephemeral stuff. 

' Tom/ said the girl, * it was in this room that you were to sit 
and write your books, while I was to read or to work quietly beside 
you. It would have been happiness enough for me only to be with 
you.' 

* Katie !' 

' The dream has been a beautiful dream. It has brougbt us to- 
gether so closely. I know now more of your ambitions than ever I 
knew before. We have talked with more open hearts. Let us 
thank God, Tom, for sending us this dream. Do not let us repine 
because it all came to nothing. We have been rich, and we are 
now poor. Yet we are richer than ever we were before. What is 
it that was said long, long ago — but not oi a TQ\^c^^VAa ix^^'ajQct^- - 
* Tha Lord gave, and the Lor^ hath taken a^a^ ' "i Xo^ V^^^^'^^^ 
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all that you desire, Tom. You shall write the most beautiful books 
still, but not quite in the way we thought.' 

* My dear, you are a saint and an angel.* (He took her in bis 
arms. Why did the tears rise to his eyes ?) * You sang that song 
just now — Katie, you meant to bid adieu to the inheritance. But, 
my dear, it was for me. I am your treasure— you are mine — and 
we must part.' 

* Tom !' 

*We must part awhile, dear. Only for a little while — for tax 
months or bo.' 

* Tom !' 

* They offered me, just before this will-V-the-wisp fortune came 
to us, the post of War Correspondent in Egypt. I haye now 
accepted it.' 

* Ob, Tom !' 

* I could not afford to refuse. They want me to go very much. 
You see, Katie, I know something about soldiering, and I can talk 
French, which is always a help everywhere, and they think I am 
smart and active.' 

« Oh ! Tom~to go out to the fighting 1' ^ 

* A War Correspondent,' he said mendaciously, * has to be more 
than commonly careful. Why, I shall be all the time thinking of 
how to get safe home to my Katie.' 

She shivered. 

'They will give me a hundred pounds a month, and all my 
expenses,' he said. * We shall save enough out of it to buy all our 
furniture, dear, and when I come home we will have the wedding 
bells rung.' 

He tried to speak cheerfully, but there was a melancholy ring in 
his voice. 

* If I could only think that you would be cared for when I am 
away, Katie, my poor, friendless girl.' 

* As for me, I shall do very well, Tom. All day long I shall be 
with my children ; and in the evening there is Harley House, and 
some of the girls there are pleasant and friendly when they are not 
too tired with their work, poor things, and when they have got any 
work to do.' 

* Dear, tell me that I have done right in taking this offer. It is 
not only a well-paid offer and an honour to receive it, but if I do 
the work well it will give me a far better and safer position on the 
paper. They never forget a man who has been a good War 
Correspondent.' 

* Yes, Tom, I am sure that you have done wisely. Do not fret 
about me. Oh, I shall get on very well indeed without you. 
Write to me by every mail that you can — not a long letter which 
would take you time — but a single word to keep my heart up.' 

'My dear, my love T He caught ber with both hands and kissed 
^er, 'My dear, my love,' lio T©p^a\.^3L, ''\Ta»s»\. Va.-^^ ^'skv^o^^. 
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If you want anything, go to my consin ; I am sure he will help 
you. I have written the address here — don't lose it.* 

* But when must you go, Tom ? Not yet for a week or two ?* 
He held her tightly in his arms. 

* Now, my dear, to-day — to-day. I have only time to get things 
together. I start by the eight o'clock train, and travel day and 
night. We must part here, dear, in the castle of our dream' — he 
smiled sadly — *and we must part at once. Courage, Katie, it is but 
for a few months. And then — and then . . . Kiss me once more, 
dear. Oh ! kiss me. Good-bye, dear, good-bye I' 

The soliditor, Tom's cousin, saw him off at Charing Cross. 

* Remember,* said Tom earnestly, * if there should be anything 
left over after paying that trust- money to the heirs, and if anything 
should happen to me, you will give all to Katie. I have given her 
your address, and she will go to you if she wants anything. Write 
to me about the heirs of the trust when you find them. I am 
curious to know who they are. And — and — don't forget — in case, 
you know — this letter is for Katie, and everything that belongs to 
me is to be hers as well. I ought to have insured my life, and 
made my will, but there was no time. Will you charge yourself 
with this, Jem ?* 

* Oh, you'll be all right, old man,' said his cousin with the cheer- 
fiilness — nobody is so cheerful as the man who is not going — 
proper to the occasion. * I wish I had your chance. Good-bye. I 
won't forget, and I won't lose the letter.' 

* You promise, then,' said Tom. * I trust my girl to you,' 
'I promise faithfully, Tom. You may trust her to me,' 

* It is a solemn promise, Jem ?* 
' A sacred pledge.' 

Their hands met with the grasp of two men who trust each 
other. 

Then the guard waved his hand, and the train rolled out of the 
station. Jem Rolfe stood looking after it until it vanished across 
the river. Then he went to the refreshment-room, and had a 
whisky and potash. He was one of those young men who in all 
times of thought, perplexity, or forecast, assist the brain with a 
whisky and potash, or its equivalent. 

Katie remained in the empty library. The beautiful inheritance 
had vanished like a dream. And Tom had gone to Egypt. She 
sat in the quiet room until the day drew to its close. Then she got 
up and went softly into the hall and out into the street. And the 
caretaker, who was still making tea in the basement, and heard the 
patter of her feet and the gentle closing of the door, thought she 
was one of the ghosts, who generally, however, do not begin to walk 
fibout an empty house until after sunset. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HARLEY HOUSE, CLEVELAND SQUARE. 

Two months later. At eight o'clock, on a cold spring evening, the 
drawing-room of Harley House, Cleveland Square, is generally as 
fall as yon may find it all the year round. 

It is a salon of more than common interest. To begin with, 
there are no men in it. Male visitors are not allowed to penetrate 
into the drawing-room of Harley House. This removes it at 
once from the common drawing-room of society. Next, the ladies 
who use this drawing-room do not appear in evening dress : most 
of them, in f acb, have only one dress, which serves them for morn- 
ing and evening, summer and winter, until it falls to pieces, and 
how it is replaced no man knoweth. Again, in other drawing- 
rooms there is idleness ; but here, for the most part,^here is work 
of some kind generally going on. And in other drawing-rooms 
there is light and airy talk, all about nothing, with laughing, sing- 
ing, and little jokes such as girls love ; but here the talk is subdued 
in tone, sometimes discontented, sometimes angry, sometimes 
exasperated. If any laugh, it must be one of the younger ladies 
newly joined, and then the rest all look np with astonishment. As 
for a joke, no one ever made one in Harley House. If it was 
made, it would fall flat. 

There are about half a dozen of these drawing-rooms to be 
found in London. They belong to as many Institutions, all of 
which are most useful and do any quantity of good, and are real 
blessings to the people for whom they are founded : and yet — being 
Institutions, they cannot help it — they are so clogged and hedged 
about with rules and regulations that life in them is somewhat like 
life in a prison or a workhouse. The rules, to be sure, are most 
beneficent, and framed for the general welfare. No lady who 
respects herself would, for instance, desire to use a candlo in her 
bedroom after the gas is turned out, or to lie in bed after half -past 
eight in the morning, or to be out after half-past nine in the 
evening — how can people remain out after half- past nine ? Nor would 
anyone wish to sit in the drawing-room after half -past ten at night, 
or to be out of bed after a quarter to eleven, or to receive visitors 
of the opposite sex — the last, indeed, is a most impossible desire, 
and one never yet felt in the feminine breast. Male visitors ? 
Creatures in hats and coats? Young men ? Is there any girl so 
weak and so giddy and so thoughtless as to desire the companion- 
ship of young men ? Therefore the regulations of Harley House 
are'accepted in a loving and graceful spirit : it is felt that not only 
does the House provide for the residents lodgings and board on the 
cheapest terms, but it guards tbem itoixi t\i^ da.ii^era which beset a 
mixed society where men and "wom^u ^c.\»>aa\\^ IsiXV Va. Xor^i^ -^^A 
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marry each other, and where girls who might be looking forward to 
healthy, honest work all their lives, and to earning as much as a 
pound a week, if they are lucky, are actually taken away and placed 
in suburban villas, and made to do nothing at all but order the 
dinner, dust the drawing-room, look after the baby, and blow up the 
housemaid. Why, in Harley House the fortunate residents are 
hard at work all day long, and have also the pleasure — it must be a 
real pleasure to all of them — of making their own beds and keeping 
their cubicles tidy. No babies to nurse, however, no great hulking 
husband to be messing around, no dinners to order, and no one to 
consider but themselves and their own personal happiness and 
comfort. The drawing-room at Harley House, thus free from care, 
ought to be the happiest, liveliest, mirthf ullest, brightest, merriestt 
joyfullest place in the whole world. 

Somehow, it is not. 

Harley House is governed by a Committee of six matrons of 
proved virtue and religion. It is a Home for Ladies who have to 
work for their living ; in other words, for Ladies who have to live 
cheaply. The founders recognise the fact that a pound a week, 
taking one week with another, is rather more than most working 
ladies can ever expect to make. They have, therefore, ascertained 
the very lowest charges for lodging and meals on which the House 
can be kept up, and they charge the residents accordingly. Thus it 
has been proved by experiment that a young woman of tolerably 
robust appetite can be fed, not luxuriously, with jam, cake, 
chocolate-cream, ices and cold chicken, but sufficiently, so as to keep 
the machine in good working order, for fifteenpence-halfpenny a 
day-rit is really fif teenpence, but the odd halfpenny is added for 
luxury and the putting on of fat. The Committee of Harley 
House therefore give the young ladies breakfast for threepence, and 
tea for the sdme ; dinner is sevenpence, and supper is twopence- 
halfpenny. For three-and-sixpence a week a girl can have a bed in 
a cubicle all to herself. In other words, without counting dinner, 
a meal which in hard times may be neglected, a young lady can live 
in Harley House for eight shillings and twopence-halfpenny a 
week ; so that if she is so lucky as to be making a whole pound a 
week, there remain eleven shillings and ninepence-halfpenny to 
spend. If you deduct sevenpence a day for dinner and eightpence 
for Sunday, there still remain seven shillings and sevenpence-half- 
penny. The girl who cannot make seven shillings and sevenpence- 
halfpenny a week suffice for washing, dress, gloves, boots, 
amusements, religion, charity, travelling, omnibuses, literature, 
music, and recreation generally, must bo a wicked and a wasteful 

The House is administered by a matron, who orders the dinners, 
admonishes the servants (and sometimes, for wicked and wasteful 
ways, the youn^^ ladies), reads prayers night and moTm\i^^\x5L^'oa»'^'^ 
ihegas, and collects the money beforehand. It ^\iQ '\^ ^ V\m^^ ^JC^^ 
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sympnthetio woman, as sometimes happens, slie can become id 
the girls a second mother. If, as very often happens, she is a 
person of anstere manners, rigid virtue, and unflinching adherence 
to the regulations, she can convert the home into a prison, the 
drawing-room to an exercise yard, and the cubicles into cells. 
Sometimes the home is visited by the Committee, who go round 
and taste the soup, so to speak, confer as to the accounts, and con- 
sider the cases of those ill-advised young people who have requested 
permission to stay out for an hour later than is allowed by the rnles. 

Among the many useful and beautiful inventions which wait for 
the Man — I am sure that the Woman will never bring any of them 
along — is an Institution or Home for Working Ladies which they 
will love. It is very much wanted, because in these latter da,ys 
there are so many ladies who have to work. And the number is 
daily increasing, so that it will be wanted very much more. In 
fact, we seem to be getting so poor that in all probability the next 
generation will know of no other ladies than those who work. 

In my mind's eye I see the Perfect Home clearly. 

First, there are no rules or regulations at all in this house. 

No rules at all. Except one, which is not a rule so much as a 
oondition, as one has to breathe in order to live, a thing which no 
one objects to until he gets asthma. This condition is, that bed 
and board must be paid for beforehand. The absence of rules is 
the only thing wanted to make such a Home perfect. The drawing- 
room will be thrown open every evening to callers and visitors — 
the fashionable time for calling will be half-past eight : of course 
visitors of the opposite sex will be welcomed and entertained with 
sweet speech, sweet smiles, and sweet looks : there will be music 
and, if the young people like, dancing ; as everybody must go to 
work next morning, the dances will be small and early ; every girl 
will thus have her chance of the wooing which to some is the neces- 
sity of their souls . the young fellows engaged all day in the City 
will find out where they can pass the evening in delightful society 
with the sweetest girls possible, and will turn coldly from the 
billiard-room and the music hall. As for the administration of the 
house, it will be conducted by the residents themselves, who will 
admit only ladies of their own style and manners ; so that if one 
of them prove of ill- temper, evil tongue, and low breeding, she will 
be ordered to depart at once and find her own level ; and if one 
should bring 'Arry and 'Arriet to the house, she will be invited, 
firmly and sternly, to descend to another home more suitable to 
herself and her friends. For there will be a great number of these 
homes, graduated upwards as beautifully as Standard Beading- 
Books, from that in which 'Arry, free of manners, easy of speech, 
mirthful and hearty and boisterous — bless him I — will find a 
welcome and a congenial atmosphere, to that in which the most 
watbetio young lady will converse amOi exc\iiabT^%^ ot\i«ir ^eo^le's ideas 
with the most highly-cultured "youn;^ oi'a.ii, liXiSc ^^SJC^w^'?>s£^ 
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mles ; and, in all, elderly and middle-aged ladies whose presence 
will steady and restrain the younger members. 

The drawing-room at Harley House is of course a large room, 

because it belongs to one of. the large houses of Cleveland Square, 

Bloomsbury. The curtains, the wall-paper, and the carpet look as 

though they had done service enough, and might now be dismissed. 

But everybody in the House knows very well that there is no 

money to bay new things, and that, like the stair-carpet, which is 

in holes, they will probably have to last a long time yet. Now, in 

the Home without rules, the ladies will unite to contrive new 

curtains and carpets, and a better wall-paper, and will be always 

trying to make the place pretty with the little odds and ends which 

cost nothing but a little taste and ingenuity. 80 that there will 

be none of the shabbiness which does undoubtedly hang over 

Harley House. But what matters shabbiness^ since there are no 

men admitted ? 

The residents of Harley House are not all girls. Some of them, 
who have been here for a long time, and occupy chairs near the fire 
by prescriptive right, are middle-aged, and even elderly. Most of 
them, however, are quite young : they are a floating and uncertain 
class : they come because they are hard up, stay a few weeks or 
months because they cannot help themselves, sniff at the regula- 
tions, speak contemptuously of the Committee, and then, if prospects 
brighten, hasten to some place where the presence of young men 
is not forbidden, and where one can be out after half- past nine 
without seeking permission beforehand and explaining the reasons 
for this wild burst. 

To the former class unflouhtedly belonged two ladies sitting side 
by side, bolt upright, with a certain primness of attitude which 
recalled, to those who could remember the early days of Her 
Majesty's reign, memories of governesses in the forties. In fact, 
they had been daily governesses in the forties when they were 
young. Now they were gray-haired, and each wore a little prim 
curl at the side, and to those who might remember the forties they 
looked as if they oqght to have had a black velvet band across the 
forehead, with a steel buckle. They were dressed in black, they were 
exactly alike, and they were quite clearly sisters. In their hands 
was some work, but it advanced slowly. Their thin faces were 
beautiful with the beauty given by patience, resignation, and 
suffering — they had now found rest and a haven for the remainder 
of their days. The regulations caused no discomfort to them, 
because they asked for no male visitors, did not desire to be out 
after half-past nine, and wanted nothing more than a place where 
they could sit down and meditate on the long rest awaiting them 
after their hard day's work. They were Miss Augusta and Miss 
Beatrice Apsej. In the distant time when \»\ic^ o^Riife^ ^'^^^^'i. 
father, they lived in a Cathedral Close, and t\ie« i^\)aftx^^'s.^^^^^^^ 
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On the other side of the fireplace sat another lady, who was also 
clearly one of the permanent residents. She was gaunt and bard 
of features, with discontent and restlessness marked in her face. 
She had a book in her lap, but she read very little. For her, too, 
the past was nearly done, and the only future before her was that 
which has to be reached by crossing a certain river. 

At the table, a bundle in her lap, sat a woman, still young, not 
more than thirty, at work diligently, even fiercely, never lifting 
her head from her work, but sewing as if for life. Persons ex- 
perienced in such matters would have recognised that her work 
was of a very difiicult and beautiful kind, embroidery of the highest 
art, which should be worth large sums of money. She was dark j^ 
of complexion, and beautiful still, with a shapely head and regular 
classical features, and had she raised her eyes from her work, you 
would have perceived that they were such as a painter loves to |cad 
gaze upon and to draw, deep and dark and limpid. But they were 
full of sadness ; there was no light of laughter in Oem, and on her 
lips there was no light of smiles. It was the face of a woman no 
longer happy. While she worked, her lips moved continually, as if 
reproaching somebody — perhaps herself. 

The table had a few magazines and papers upon it. There were 
the Illustrated and the Queen^ and certain harmless and goody 
periodicals, such as Committees of Institutions consider adapted 
to the intellect of lady residents. Nobody, however, though the 
room was pretty full, was reading. Perhaps this was due to the 
fact that it was Thursday evening, so that the weekly papers were 
stale. Perhaps, however, it was because the people in the room 
were all tired, and cared not to do anything. 

They were nearly all girls between eighteen and four or five and 
twenty. It was for them, and not for the elder ladies, that the 
Institution really was founded and the regulations framed, so that 
they ought to have shown in their faces and their demeanour the 
liveliness of gratitude. No doubt they were grateful — 'and all 
that ' — but they were heavy-eyed. 

There were aoout fifteen or twenty of them : they were all young 
ladies who work, not ladies of the ballet, or ladies of the bar, or 
ladies who pose upon the stage in lovely costumes, or ladies who 
stand behind counters ; nor were they Young Persons or Young 
Girls : they were young ladies — that is, girls born and educated in 
some kind of refinement, whose fathers and brothers follow the 
pursuits allowed to gentlemen. The most fortunate among them 
were the girls in the Civil Service, Post Office and Telegraph 
Service. These get regular pay and are not afraid of losing their 
work. For this reason very few of them find their way to Harley 
House. The rest were typewriters, clerks in offices, cashiers in 
shops, governesses of the cheaper kind, who have not qualified at 
one of the new colleges for "wom^n. and have no certificates and 
cannot hope to become mistTeBsea in. XiW^ "Qa^ ^Oq.«2>^ ^V<bi<^ 
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teachers are properly paid, but which are driving the poor 
governesses of the past out of the field ; teachers of music who 
have not been to the Royal Academy or the Boyal College, teachers 
of drawing and artists who have carried away prizes for dexterity 
at South Kensington and think that they only want a picture to be 
accepted by the Academy in order to become famous in a day and 
to make their fortunes in a year. Meantime, those who do not 
teach haunt the National Gallery in hopes of getting a commission 
to copy a picture. Others were private secretaries and collectors of 
materials for men and women who make speeches, write articles, 
and advocate causes : others, again, were in the * literary ' line. 
This includes those who write stories for any who will buy them — 
little books for religious publishers at five pounds the book, and 
verses for childrea's magazines at a halfpenny a line ; who collect 
and search and investigate for all kinds of students, writers, 
genealogists, and everybody who wants anything found out ; who 
copy manuscripts, and who; generally, stand outside the door of 
publishers and editors, waiting. * They also serve, who only stand 
and wait.' Pity that they do not get paid as well Who can 
enumerate the thousand ways in which poor ladies try to earn their 
bread ? The twenty girls in this room might be taken, however, to 
represent in a way all these ways. 

They had nearly all come home from work by this time. In 
most assemblies of girls there will be heard a susurrus of universal 
chatter, with occasional bursts of merry laughter and a snatch of 
song : the most remarkable thing about this room was the silence 
of the girls. A few talked languidly in whispers, but most of them 
sat each apart and alone in silence : two or three, laid full length 
upon their backs on the sofas, seemed contented simply to be at 
rest — these were the cashiers of shops who have to stand all day ; 
others sat back in their chairs leaning their heads upon their clasped 
hands, an attitude which betokens complete physical exhaustion. 
Nobody was reading, nobody was laughing, nobody was singing. 
The general depression was not due at all to the regulations of the 
Home : it had nothing to do with the Committee : the girls were 
not in the least longing to be out after nine-thirty, nor were they 
pining for the society of young men. They were simply tired. 

Desperately tired. There is no other word which adequately 
describes the situation. Every evening those of the girls who have 
got work come home desperately tired. Those who have none are 
despondent. When the evenings are long and the weather is fine, 
the girls shake o£E some of their languor and lassitude by walking 
round the squares, which are quiet places, and for the most part 
free from the Prowler. Moreover, it is refreshing to look through 
the railings at the gardens. When the evenings close in early and 
the nights are cold and rainy, there is nothing to do put to bring 
their fatigue to the gas-heated atmosphexe ot\»\i^4x^'^Y0L^-\<^^\ss.^sA 
sJi there until it ia bed- time. Perliap?^ vt ^Xia ^^^^ ^^'J* -^^lis^^ 
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livelier and the male visitor was admitted, the drawins;-room would 
be a means of shaking ofE their fatigue and taking them out of 
themselves. 

Desperately tired. Most of the girls who work get longer hours 
than the men, and shorter pay. If two creatures do exactly the 
same amount of work they ought to have the same strength. But 
Nature refuses to girls the strength which she has given to men : 
custom prevents them from making the most of their strength by 
the help of much beef and beer ; it even insists that women shall 
not endeavour to make themselves strong by taking beef and beer 
in reasonable quantities, and causes them to dress in irrational 
ways ; does not suffer them to take exercise, confines them in hot 
rooms with bad air, and very often makes them stand all day long. 
Therefore, they are much more fatigued in the evening than the 
young men, who will cheerfully go to music-halls, theatres, billiard- 
rooms, volunteer drills, evening classes, gymnasia, and all kinds of 
places, after a long day's work. There is another thing which has 
not been sufficiently considered. It is a great and neglected law. 
Nature, whenever she turns out a new baby of the feminine ser, 
says to her as a last admonition : ' And, my dear, when you grow 
up remember that you will hate, loathe, and detest any kind of 
work except one. I design you to be a wife ajid a mother and a 
helpmeet for one man. You may miss your vocation and you may 
console yourself witn other interests. But if you have to work for 
pay and under orders you will be unhappy.* 

They all hate having to work. The better educated they are, the 
more they hate it. 

.The law cannot bo broken for ever. In. a better state of society 
it will not only be recognised but even enforced. In other words, 
women will not be forced to work. Only those women shall work 
who choose, and their pay, if they work at trades, shall be the same 
as that of the men. 

Women would then be entirely dependent upon the men. Why 
not ? There would probably be a tax for the maintenance of those 
women who remained unmarried and preferred idleness. It would 
be levied on the unmarried men, and there would be so few that 
it would not be felt. But then no man would be allowed to marry 
under the age of twenty-eight. 

It will be truly a revolutionary step, and though at first it makes 
one giddy to think what would happen afterwards, the happiness of 
the women would be assured. Of course the women would be 
encouraged, even taught as a sacred duty, to lay themselves out for 
certain kinds of work. Mere idleness, they will be trained to 
understand, is sinful. If they are ambitious they will cultivate 
learning, literature, science, history, philosophy, poetry, the arts of 
Action and painting and BCulptwYe, the drama and acting, singing 
and mnsiCy fine work, emibToidery, aii^\«^^-\«vim^. 
Borne, again, will study t\iQ ^dw«« wA m^^\Krg ^\ '«:35?^k;s%\ 
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some will follow the work of the house and give themselves up to 
the oare of other people's babies, until their own time arrives : 
some will become nurses and even physicians : they will be taught 
that it is good not to waste their hves should they not marry and 
have children : they will be honoured, flattered, caressed, and 
praised. They will perhaps be assured that they are the equals, 
nay, the Euperiors of men, whose intellect, they will be told, is a 
poor thing compared with that of wom?ji. But they will never be 
hired to do hack-work, and they will not be allowed to enter the 
labour market at all. No woman, in the future, shall ever receive 
a wage, and shall never be submissive to any master except one of 
her own choice, and then only as much as shall please her. But 
with those who love, submission is natural and mutual obedience 
is sweet. There shall be no wages ; no hire ; no competition ; no 
standing in the market like kitchenmaids at a statute fair. Men, 
60 long as they are so foolish as not to combine, may compete with, 
outbid, undersell, and ruin each other. They are so strong that it 
hurts them less. But women should not follow their example, and 
in the good time coming they shall not. 

It wa^ about a quarter to nine when the door opened and another 
girl came in. She was a tall and beautiful girl — you have already 
seen her — ^with light curly hair and gray eyes and a face full of 
sweetness : made for love — if that means anything, because nearly 
every girl's face shows the same benevolent intention of Nature. 
Now, alas I her face was full of trouble. The other girls' faces 
showed the depression which comes of fatigue and monotonous 
work, but there was trouble of another kind on E^atie's face. When 
she appeared, one or two of them looked at her inquiringly and 
read the answer to their question in her eyes. 

She sat down beside another girl* Evidently they were friends, 
these two. 

'Is there news V she whisperea. 

Katie shook her head. 

Lily, the other girl, pressed her hand in silent sympathy. She 
was a dark-haired, swarthy, low-browed girl, with deep-set eyes, 
black eyebrows which met, and Spanish features, though her name 
was Lily and she ought to have been fair and dressed in white. 
Lily would have looked well in a mantilla and in black velvet, and 
a diamond coronet. She was bom for black velvet, yet by one of 
Nature's mistakes she had to wear black stuf^. 

* There never will be any news, Lily. Don't speak to me just 
yet, dear.' 

At this moment the two old ladies by the fire rose from their 
chairs, and the elder, generally known as Miss Augusta, went to 
the piano and began to play. She always played every evening, 
because she thought that music is good for the soul and for the 
temper, and for the tired limbs and the irritated \it^m, "^\j^» "vJcka 
muaicmust be good, and therefore she playedMAXidQ\!^^'CL^^\^!^ 
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without Words, which go straight to the heart in a way hardly 
achieved by any other music. She played in a quiet old-fashioned 
way, with the emphasis which belonged to the time— it was a 
sentimental time— when she was young. 

The other old lady, her sister, Miss Beatrice, began to wall 
about the room and to talk to the residents. It was her opinion that 
young persons can be greatly helped by sympathy and kindness, 
and that, being an old person herself, she might perhaps administer 
words of comfort and peace while her sister was moving their 
hearts by the power of music. And, indeed, there were times when 
the atmosphere was heavy with despondency. 

First, she sat down beside the woman who was so fiercely 
working. 

* My dear,' she said, *you have been working at your business all 
day. Your cheeks are flushed and your hand is burning. Cannot 
you put away your work for a sitagle evening ?' 

* No — no. I must work. I must work. The others may rest 
—but I must work. I must work.' 

* Why must you work, my dear ? You are so much better off 
than the rest of us. You have such a handsome salary. Why 
must you work ?' 

It was known that this person had a salary of three pounds a 
week, actually three pounds I As much as is given to a curate, 
and yet there was no evening except Sunday when she did not 
work fiercely, until the last moment before the gas was turned out 

* You are a Christian ?' the worker asked in reply. 

* Surely,' said Miss Beatrice. * Oh, my dear, that is a strange 
question I What other comfort is there for us poor women, and 
what other hope ?' 

* For those who are His, He is crucified. Those who are not 
His — must be crucified by themselves.' 

It was a strange answer to be made in a respectable Home where 
the fiercer emotions, including despair, are supposed not to enter. 
They are excluded — with the young men. 

* My dear, my dear,' the poor lady trembled at the mere strength 
of the words, * you terrify me. I do not understand what you 
mean.' 

* Then, Miss Beatrice,' said the embroideress, * it means that I 
must work — day and night— and never stop.' 

Miss Beatrice sighed, and went on her way. She stopped next 
before the elderly and gaunt-looking person who sat on the other 
side of the fire. 

* Are you better this evening, Miss Stidolph ?' she asked. 

* No. I am worse.' 

* Was there the opening you expected ?' 

* No, there was not. There never is, for age. It is a sin now to 
grow old. ^ 

'Ohj no I But people do like t\ie\T c\iV\A.T^\i \c»\>^ Xs^ja.'^H* \s^ 
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young and light-hearted women. Aa we grow older we lose some 
of our light-heartedness, do we not ? And some of our pleasant 
looks, perhaps.' 

* I never had any pleasant looks, or any lightness of heart,* said 
Miss Stidolph with a little laugh. ' Life has always been a burden 
to me. Don't waste time on me, Miss Beatrice, Perhaps some- 
thing will turn up in the literary way. We heard at the Museum 
yesterday that there was work got by some of the ladies there, and 
people are all come back to town.' 

* Yes ; and your translations are known to be so correct, Miss 
Stidolph. Oh ! I am sure you will get some work now. And you 
have got well through the dead season, haven't you ?' 

When Miss Beatrice left her, the gaunt hard-featured lady lay 
back in her chair with something like a smile upon her face. Con- 
solation often takes the form of subtle and crafty flattery. Miss 
Beatrice knew that if there was one subject which more than 
another afforded gratification to Miss Stidolph, it was the excellence 
of her translations. Other translators made blunders in grammar 
and mistakes in idiom. Miss Stidolph was always correct. 

Then Miss Beatrice went to a girl who lay upon the sofa, 
stretched supine, careless of what went on around her, sick to death 
of monotonous labour and a dull and dreary life. She bent over 
her and patted her cheek, and whispered things soothing and soft 
to her, and kissed her forehead, so that the girl sat up and 
smoothed her hair, and moved away to the table, where she took 
up a book and began to read. And all the time Miss Augusta, 
with sympathetic emphasis, played her Mendelssohn. 

What with the music and the gentle words, the girls began to 
throw off their tiredness and to brighten up, and some of them 
even went so far as to talk chiffons, which is a sure and certain sign 
of recovery. 

Lastly, this daughter of consolation came to Katie and the girl 
who sat beside her holding her hand. 

* Lily, my dear,' she said to the latter, * have you heard of any- 
thing ?' 

Lily shook her head. 

* I have heard of a great many things,' she said drearily, * and I 
have been tramping about after them. To-day it was a photo- 
grapher's. He wanted a girl to sell his things, and he offered fifteen 
shillings a week — ^which wasn t so bad. But the man ! . . . ' she 
shuddered. * There was degradation even in talking to such a man. 
Then there was a man who wanted a girl to search newspapers for 
something in the Museum : but that place was snapped up long 
before I had time to apply for it. Work is like the Pool, you 
know, that could only cure one person at a time.' 

* Patience, dear.' 

*I had no monejfor omnibuses, so 1 laad to '^i^^^L ^HXifcNavj* 
Yeg, Miss Beatrice, I am i^lready aa patient ix^ t\\^ XEkft^\» ^^'^vaXxa^ 
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preacher can desire.' She hardly looked it with those eyes tlat 
flashed fire at the remembrance of the photographer, and the fingers 
that pulled the ribbon. * Patient ? Yes. I am as patient as a 
man in the hands of the Inquisition. I am on the rack, and I 
smile, you see ' — but she did not smile. ' Would yon like to hear 
another day's experience ? Yesterday I heard of two places right 
away in the north of London. One was a place in a school. The 
lady principal received me frigidly, and heard what I had to say, 
and told me that if the references were satisfactory I should receite 
twelve pounds a year for my mornings. Isn't it wonderful? 
Twelve pounds a year! Four shillings and eightpence a week! 
Allowing for holidays, five shillings a week !' 

* Oh !' said Miss Beatiice. * It is really terrible.' 
' She said that I had left my afternoons and evenings, so that I 

could easily double my money. I asked her if she thought a 
woman could live on ten shillings a week, and she replied that she 
paid according to the market value. Well, then I tried the other 
place. It was a draper's shop. The man, who is a bully, wants a 
cashier. She is to work from nine in the morning till half-past 
eight at night, and is to have seven shillings and sixpence a week. 
So I left him without saying anything. He is a aeacon of his 
chapel and the chief support of the pastor, I was told. Dives was 
a draper who paid his cashier seven shillings and sixpence a week.' 
*My dear, you are greatly tried. But have patience stilL 
With those who have patience and never lose their hold on faith 
and hope, everything comes right in the end. Look at ns — my 
sister and myself — we have been very poor. Oh I We have suffered 
great pi-ivations and many humiliations. When wo were young, I 
think that people were not so considerate and so kind towards 
their dependents as they have since — some of them — become.' 

* Not Dives, the draper of Stoke Newington,' said Lily. 

' Often we had not enough to eat. But see what happened. 
We adopted what we call the simple life : we lived upon fruit and 
bread chiefly, and sometimes vegetables. So we were enabled to 
weather the most terrible storms of adversity, and now that we are 
grown old and glad to rest. Providence has sent us an annuity of 
fifty pounds, on which we can live in comfort and with thankful 
hearts. Patience, my dear.' 

*It will be such a long time before I get old.' Lily sighed. 
* And there are all those storms to get through first. And perhaps 
the fifty pounds a year won't come along at all when it is most 
wanted. Very well, Miss Beatrice, I will try to be patient, I will 
indeed.' 

Then Miss Beatrice turned to Katie and kissed her. 

* My dear,' she said, * where there is no news, there is always 
hope/ 

* The natives have brougliVi m xe^oitX.^ \>aaX» XJas^ ^x^ ^kSs^^^^X 
J^atie replied with dry eyes, *"So\)o^^ ^^jixJiBa XJas?t'5v S& ^\s<i x^»«sv 
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for Lope. I went to the office of the paper to-day and saw one of 
the assistant-editors. He is a kind man, and the tears came into 
his eyes. Bat he says it wonld be cruel to entertain any hope. 
Tom is dead I Toin is dead V • 

Then she sprang to her feet and rnshed oat of the room. 

* Don't follow her, Miss Beatrice,* said Lily. * She will throw 
herself on the bed and cry. It will do her good, poor thing. It 
wonld do most of ns good if we coald lie down every evening for 
au hour or two and bare a good cry.' 

CHAPTER IV. 

A FAITHFUL TRUSTEE, 

If, gentle rer,der, yon are proposing to embark on a career of what 
the harsh world too readily calls crime, and Jndges reward with a 
term of seclasion, wonld yon rather carry it on secretly, or wonld 
you take your wife into partnership ? It is a qnestion which 
cannot be lightly answered, because the answer musfc depend in 
great measure on the character and disposition of the lady. For 
there are wives who, like eminent statesmen when they suddenly 
and brazenly veer round and give the lie to all that they have hitherto 
said and taught and professed, are ready to aver that the thing ia 
the only right thing to do, and to cover it up with a gilding of fair 
words and pretence, so as to make it appear most beautiful, 
virtuous, and unselfish. Other wives there are, again, who can 
never be brought to see anything but the naked ugliness of the 
thing standing out in front of the written law, and refuse any 
assistance, and go melancholy and ashamed. 

You will now hear, if you have the patience to follow up this 
narrative, what happened to a man who adopted a certain course 
of action without his wife's knowledge and consent previously 
obtained . I do not know, that is to say, what Harriet Kolf e would 
have said, or what co operation she would have afforded her 
husband. Perhaps the path which opened out before him, show- 
ing such vistas of ease and delight, might have attracted and 
tempted her as well — but I do not know. Meantime it is a curious 
speculation to think of the difference it might have made had 
Harriet herself been a consenting party to the line adopted. 

It was not a deep-laid conspiracy, hatched after long meditation 
and brooding. Not at all : it grew out of small beginnings, and 
was developed, as such things often are, by the assistance of un- 
foreseen circumstances. 

James Rolfe knew perfectly well that he would get nothing 
from his uncle's will, and was not in the least surprised when he 
learned its contenta The hiBtory of five years apent «j& Wi^bX^viWL 
cJerk In the ofRce, and £ve more spent in acqwmn^ ^^^mKtka^ ^ 
tlie cost of bla patrimony^ caused kis undo to x^?»oVi^ \}d».\» \i^% 
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nephew should be left to make his own way in the world. Th'iF 
shows what a high opinion he had formed of this nephew. Further, 
on several occasions he communicated this opinion to James. 

Therefore, when Tom proposed that he should prove the will 
and take over the management of the property, James considered 
it the greatest piece of luck which had ever befallen him. 

At first, he sat down, the papers before him, with all the zeal 
which one expects of a man paid by the hour instead of by the job, 
without limit as to time. He began by investigating the circum- 
stances connected with the trust-money, something of which he 
already knew. 

Next, he made, as h© thought, the discovery that the whole 
estate was not more than sufficient to discharge the trust. 

He communicated this unpleasant discovery to Tom as a fact 
about which there was no doubt. It had the immediate effect of 
causing Tom's departure for Egypt. If it had not been for that 
discovery the second chapter of this story — nay, the whole story — 
would have been impossible for a truthful historian. 

Now, at school, the youthful J ames had never been able to add 
up his sums and to reduce his pounds to pence with the correct- 
ness desired by his masters. The immediate result was unpleasant : 
the more enduring result was hatred and continued ignorance of 
all mathematical science. Therefore, as an accountant, he blundered. 
And it was not until Tom was gone that he found out what a big 
blunder he had made. Never mind : when he returned there would 
be time to set him right. 

Six weeks after his departure there came the first alarming 
telegram in the papers. 

James Rolfe read it and changed colour. Then he reflected and 
winked hard with both eyes. In moments of mental agitation he 
always winked hard and tight with both eyes. Some men turn red 
or pale or both ; others fidget with their hands ; others wriggle in 
their chairs ; James Rolfe winked with both eyes. 

The next day and the next and the day after there came more 
telegrams of a similar character. 

* Harriet,' said her husband solemnly, * my cousin Tom must be 
dead. Four days have passed, and he has not come back. The 
last fugitives who have escaped have returned to camp, but he has 
not come ia. Captain McLaughlin of the 115th and Mr. Addison, 
correspondent of the Daily Herald^ are still missing. There is no 
doubt, I very much fear, that Tom is dead.' 

* Then who'll have all the money, James ?' 

* There may be a will,' he replied, fully aware that there was 
none. * It ought to be mine by rights. But there may be a will.' 

* What other relations has he ?' 

* He has cousins by his mother's side, but the family all went to 
Is^ow Zealand long ago. By his tia-thar'a dde I am the only first 

cousin/ 
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* Then — oh ! Jem, won't you have it all V 

* We must distinguish, Harriet,' he replied in a legal tone, *we 
must distinguish. I certainly ought to have it all.* 

* He was engaged, you told me.' 

*Yes.' James was reminded hy the 'question of certain last 
wgrds and a promise. And again he winked with both eyes. * Yes, 
JLG was engaged. I shall look into his papers, Harriet, and find his 
will, if he left one.' 

. His heart leaped up within him and his pulse quickened, because 
he knew very well that there was no will. 

The time was one of great tightness. The rent was overdue, 
and the landlord was pressing. James Rolfe's private resources 
had well-nigh come to an end. And his practice was meagre 
indeed. It is not enough, as many have discovered, to call yourself 
a solicitor, if your language, your manners, your appearance, and 
your general reputation fail to command the respect and confidence 
which bring along the client. James's appearance reminded the 
observer of a swashbuckler in private modern dress. Now, rightly 
or wrongly, people like their solicitors to exhibit a correct and 
sober tenue. His tastes led him to racing and therefore to billiards, 
the turf being somehow the first cousin of the billiard-table. 
Both are green, to begin with. He was well set up ; a big, hand- 
some fellow, with brown hair straight and short, a smooth cheek, 
and a full moustache ; the kind of man who at forty will have 
developed a figure and put on a double chin. His wife, whom he 
elevated to that proud position from a stall in Soho Bazaar, was, 
like himself, big-limbed, full of figure, and comely to look upon. 
There was no woman anywhere, Jem proudly felt, who could 
compare with her. In fact, when Harriet was well dressed and in 
a good temper she was a very handsome creature indeed. She 
would make a splendid stage qneen with her masses of brown hair 
rolled up under a gleaming gold coronet, a black or crimson velvet 
dress showing her white arms and setting off her regular features 
and her ample rosy cheeks, her broad white shoulders and her great 
blue eyes. Rubens would have painted her with enthusiasm. She 
must have come from the country, for in London such women are 
not grown. In other things, besides comeliness, she was a fitting 
partner for James Rolfe : like him, she ardently loved all the 
pomps and vanities of the world — every one — and especially the 
vanity of rich and beautiful raiment. Next, she loved the vanity 
of the theatre, which she regarded as the proper place to show a 
good dress. She also loved the vanity of champagne, the festal 
drink ; that of good eating ; and that of cheerful society, where 
tiie men did what they pleased and the ladies were not stuck-up 
and stiff. 

* Harriet,' said her husband a few days later, *Tom is really 
dear?. There can be no longer any doubt abovxl \\..^ 

^Is it really and truly certain T 
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* Everybody has given him up.' 

' Ob, Jem — and all tbis money I Is it really onrs ? Ob !* 

Jem did not immediately reply, but be ebnt both eyes bard. 
Then he "walked to the window, and looked ont into the back- 
garden of the vUla. Then be returned to the fireplace and played 
with the things on the mantel-shelf. Harriet waited, and watched 
him anxiously. 

' Harriet,' he said, ' I am his cousin and his solicitor. I have 
therefore been to bis lodgings this afternoon and paid the rent, and 
carried away his books and papers and clothes and everything.' 

' Well r 

' So far as I have- gone — I have examined all the papers, which 
did not take long — I have found no wiU/ 

*Then — oh, Jem,' — Harriet sprang to her feet — 'everything is 
ours !' 

* Don't be in a hurry. There may be a will. The property can 
only be ours if there u no will, because Tom would certainly have 
given it to that girl.' 

Harriet sank back in her chair. 

' I thought,' her husband continued, ' before he went away that 
there would be no money after al).' 

* No money ? Why ? With all your uncle's fortune !' 

* Because it seemed at one time as if there were liabilities that 
would swallow up all. Why should he make a will when he had 
nothing to leave ? There was not even an insurance : there is next 
to nothing in the bank : there are his books, but what are they 
worth ?' 

* No will, you think, Jem ? Then—' 

' No will, I am nearly sure. But for the present we cannot be 
absolutely certain.' 

'But then, he may not be dead after all.' 

' For my own part, I have been certain from the beginning that 
he is dead. The party were surrounded and attacked. A few 
escaped. When the place was visited again the other day there 
were nothing but the skeletons left. I have no doubt at all that 
he is killed.' 

* Oh !' It was a long and rapturous interjection. ' Are you sure, 
Jem ? Oh ! And no will ! Can no one take the property away 
from us V 

* There is no will, Harriet. It will be all mine.' He spoke with 
an authority which commanded faith. 

* How much is it, Jem ? Oh, tell me how much it is f 

* There'a a house in Russell Square, beautifully furnished, where 
my uncle lived.' 

* Oh I but there's more than a bou^e ?' 

* There is property of all kinds — freehold houses, lands, invest- 
ments — which come to, we'll say, Mteetv ViuudtGd a year^ I dare say. 

Harriet, we'll go at once and live in "Rxxs^^W ^c^^x^.* 
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\ will, Jem.' 

»'ll give up this measly little villa. ' 

I will-— oh I we will ; and Jem — dear Jem — ^promise me you 

play ducks and drakes with this money as you did with your 

, my dear, I will not. IVe done with betting, don*t you fear, 
over, Harriet. And I say, old girl, weVe had our fittle tiffs 
the money, and I own we have been hard up once or 

ce or twice only ? It seems to me that it's been nothing but 
d-np fight ever since we got married. Hardly a day but I 
I myself back at my stall iu Soho Bazaar. Once or twice 1 
on led me to believe that you were so well off.' 
)11, Harriet, I was in love, you know. Bat that's all over, and 
[ wanted to say was that it's all to be forgotten now, just as 
lU sink the stall when we go into Society and take our proper 

or Tom Addison !' she sighed. * I shall put on mourning for 
nths — not crape, of coarse, because I hate it— but half- 
ting for six months. Half-mourning is always becoming. 
Tom Addison I And I shall always be sorry that I never saw 
I could have grieved for him so much more truly if I had 
nown him.' 

I never mind that,' said her husband brutally. * Sit down 
ttjoy a good cry over him, just as if you had known him. 

like him back again, wouldn't you? Nothing we should 
of us like better.' 

n't, Jem. Of course it makes a wonderful difference to us. 
o may have our feelings, and there's a proper way of talking 
things.' 

si away,' Jem grinned, * and talk as much as you like, but 
talk him back again. Yes, you can talk, I know, as well as 
iker who talked off the donkey's hind leg.' 
en there is that poor dear girl who was engaged to him. 
s become of her ? I wish I'd known her too. I could have 
upon her and condoled with her — in black silk.' 
3 is a governess somewhere, I believe. It's rough on her, 
; ? I hope she'll get another lover.' 

vers are not to be had for the asking, Jem. There's not 
[1 to go round, as everybody knows, and very few girls get 
;han one chance ; unless, of course, they are more than com- 

attractive.' . She smiled, feeling herself to be one of the 
ions. 

3 conversation makes the residence of Mr. and Mrs. James 
in Bussell Square intelligible. It also explains why Mr. 

Rolfe sat every day in his uncle's office in New So^uaxe^ 
n's Inn, bis own name being put up inal^^^fti ol \ii.^ m^O^^^. 
ere carried on bis business. 
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"When James Rolfe was an articled clerk there came to the office 
once a quarter, to receive on each occasion the sum of seventy-five 
pounds, in five-pound notes, a gentleman named Captain Willoughby. 
He was an elderly man of distinguished appearance and excellent 
manners. The senior clerk received him, gave him his money and 
took his receipt. The whole business did not take more than five 
minutes. On the last quarter-day of March, commonly called 
Lady-day, Captain Willoughby had not called for his money. 

James was in no hurry to find out what had become of this man 
and who were his heirs. Indeed, he was at first fully occupied in 
mastering the details of a complicated estate, and it must be owned 
that he was not good at mastering details. Presently, things becom- 
ing a little clearer, he began to inquire further into this matter, 
and he discovered several curious and interesting things ; namely, 
first, that no message or intelligence had come to the office concern- 
ing Captain Willoughby ; secondly, that no person had sent in any 
claim as heir ; thirdly, that no one had inquired after the Trust ; 
and fourthly, that Captain Willoughby's address was unknown. It 
was strange that if the man was dead his heirs did not come forward. 
The mystery of this Trust beqran to worry him. Where were 
Captain Willoughby's heirs ? Was he really dead ? If so, why 
had no news been sent to the office ? 

* The trust-money,' he said, presenting the case to himself, ' was 
given to my uncle. Here is Miss Willoughby's letter in the safe : 
" Give my nephew three hundred a year, and let the rest accumulate 
for his children if he marries." And here is the deed which ray 
uncle drew up to secure the carrying out of tho Trust. The 
nephew did marry : there's my uncle's note at the back of the 
letter. He married an actress and she died. Had he any children? 
I don't know. If he had, let them come and take their money. 
They must know where their father came for his. If there are no 
children, the money reverts to Miss Willoughby's heirs. Well, let 
them come and claim it. There is nothing to prove the Trust but 
this one letter and the deed. They may have a copy, but it isn't 
likely, or I should have heard of it by this time. Besides, Miss 
Willoughby died seven years ago ; her will has long since been 
proved and her money paid over by my uncle, her executor, to her 
heirs, and not a word said about the Trust in her will.' 

You now begin to understand what it was that James Rolfe did. 
First, he constituted himself sole heir. If anything, he said, should 
be left after the Trust was paid, it could be divided among all the 
cousins if they came to claim it. Until they should claim their 
share he would continue to take and enjoy the whole. 

Next, he said nothing to his wife about the Trust : he did not 
endeavour to find out if Captain Willoughby left any children, nor 
did he acquaint the heirs of Miss Willoughby with the facts. 

As for his promise as regards Katharine, he put that away in a 
corner of his brain where it was not. \ik^\^ to ^\9\,\)jv:\> \iAai» ^w^ Va 
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told his wife nothing of that promise, any more than of the trust- 
money. 

Conscience sometimes makej dreadful ghosts to appear in the 
dead of night and whisper terrifying things in the ears of some 
solicitors who do these things. In James Rolfe's case there were 
no ghosts at alL Conscience acquiesced. He slept heside his hand- 
some Harriet the sleep of the just and righteous. No one knew 
ahout the Trust : there was, to be sure, the letter in the safe with 
the deed, but the key of this safe was in his pocket. No one knew 
about the Trust or about his promise as regards Katharine — 
ridiculous, to think that he was going to give that girl his uncle's 
estate ! No one knew except Tom Addison and himself ; and 
Tom was dead. 

If he had told Harriet the exact truth, she might perhaps have 
insisted on the restitution of the trust-money to Miss Willoughby's 
heirs, and she might have proposed a compromise as regards 
Katharine. On the other hand, she might have acquiesced in her 
husband's proceedings and even given him assistance and a moral 
support. Who knows ? But he did not tell her, and she continued 
happy in her great house, for the first time in her life free from 
worry ; now her husband was rich there would be no more trouble. 
Of course he was honest. Honest ? The doubt could not arise. A 
gentleman is always honest — who ever heard of a gentleman being 
a rogue and a robber of orphans ? 

CHAPTER V. 

KATIE. 

Tom was dead. The worst misfortune that could happen to any 
girl had fallen upon Katie. She had lost her lover. In modern 
warfare the War Correspondent runs more risks than the warrior. 
The latter only takes his turn in the fighting : the former must be 
always in the front : the combatants are looked after and kept iri 
safety : they are like the pawns of a chess-board, moved from cover 
to cover : the correspondent has to find his own cover. The earlier 
War Correspondent had to keep in the rear with the camp followers 
and the commissariat : he picked up what information he could 
gather, an object of much suspicion and some contempt. He now 
marches with the van, goes out with the forlorn hope, sits down in 
the thick of the fight with his note-book, and takes ten men's share 
of the bullets. Consequently he sometimes gets picked off. 

The hope that tho two missing Englishmen might return was 
never strong, and grew daily more faint, until it finally vanished 
quite. They were dead. There could be no longer any doubt. 
From the great gray desert there camo no more news or message 
from the dead than comes across the broad WAexiX.o^^'J^xv^xQta.Si^^ 
ship wrecked sailor n'i*ose craft has gone c^*>^u \>^TL^'a)OQL \i\3. \&^\»» 
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Even the men of the Savage Club, a truly hopeful and remarkably 
cheerful body, among whom are many War Correspondents, men of 
peril and daring, gave up pretending to hope any longer — Tom 
Addison, one of the best of good fellows, was dead. 

It is good, if you come to think of it, even at the first amaz3- 
ment and stupefaction of grief, to be obliged to go on working aa 
if nothing had happened at all. The old commonplace about the 
clown who has to tumble and grin while his wife lies sick uuto 
death, may just as well be put away and done with ; first, because 
clowns are not, as a rule, I believe, so sensitive a folk as to suffer 
their emotions to hinder necessary work ; and secondly, because the 
business of making other people laugh by horse-play is in itself 
serious, not mirthful, and therefore compatible with the saddest 
heart ; and thirdly, because, if the clown was of a more than 
commonly feeling disposition, and if his business really required a 
mirthful heart, it would be good for him to be taken out of him- 
self and his grief for awhile. Katie had a much more difiicult duty 
than that of any clown : she had to go governessing. You must 
not look glum before children : you must not cry in their presence : 
you must not suffer your face to relax into gloom for a moment : 
yet your smile must not be fixed as of cast-iron : you must laugh 
with them, play with them, chat with them, and pretend so well as 
not to be found out or even suspected. All the time that you are 
with children you must put any private sorrows of your own away 
and out of sight. 

The governess who knows nothing and is only amiable and kind 
to the children, with a leaning in the direction of religion, is 
rapidly dying out : the march of civilization tramples upon her. 
The High Schools and the Cambridge colleges are making her 
existence impossible. Therefore Katie was happy in having 
obtained a post as governess in the simple and unpretending family 
of the Emptages. 

They lived in Doughty Street, where they occupied the lower 
part of the house — that part which commands the kitchen. There 
were six children, all girls ; the youngest was six and the eldest 
fifteen, and they were all Katie's pupils. The bread-winner was a 
clerk in the City ; he had, I do really believe, all the virtues of his 
profession : not one or two, but all : they are too many to enu- 
merate : suffice it to say, that he wrote like copper-plate and kept 
books with accuracy ; was as punctual as the clock ; never wanted 
any amusement ; did not smoke tobacco ; drank a half -pint of 
beer with his dinner and another with his supper ; walked into the 
City and out again— he had walked in and out for thirty years, 
being now five-and-forty ; and his salary now reached the very 
handsome figure of three hundred, at which point it would remain. 
His father was a clerk before him : his brothers and uncles and 
cousins and nephews were clerks ; hia wife was the daughter of a 
clerk : he was steeped in clerkety. In \3j^^^^^^Ti5«k V^ ^-^^a, ^<^^t^ 
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slean, small and spare, with a modest whisker of black hair : he 
bad ventured to become as bald in front as if he were a partner : 
he believed that he had attained to a really lofty elevation on the 
social ladder — certainly, there were fewer above than below him : 
and he considered his career a remarkable example of what may be 
effected by ability backed by industry and honesty. 

His wife was small and neat like him, but she looked mnch more 
worn, because to keep six children neat and respectable is work of 
an even more responsible character than that of a clork in a City 
house. I suppose there was nowhere a harder- worked woman, and, 
fortunately for her governess, there was nowhere a kinder-hearted 
woman. 

Katie began her duties at nine, and she left the house at seven, 

eight, or nine in the evening, for there was no limit as to hours. 

She received, in payment for her services, her dinner — it really is a 

shame that the same word has to do duty for all the various fujic- 

tions of eating which take place between noon and night — and her 

tea. In addition, she was paid quarterly the sum of twenty pounds 

a year. This is rather more than a shilling a day — in fact, seven 

Bbillings and eightpence farthing a week. It is a great deal of 

money for a clerk on three hundred a year to pay a governess, but 

then it released his wife and saved a nurse, and allowed the girls to 

be fitted for those occupations which are open to genteel young 

persons for whom the Board School could not be thought of — and 

at any genteel Jjadies' Seminary the education of all the six would 

cost a good deal more than twenty pounds a year. Katie's pay, 

to look at her side of the bargain after paying for her bed and 

breakfast, left her a little over two shillings a week for dress, 

gloves, boots, books, omnibuses, and amusements, and ever}' thing. 

A noble margin ! Yet until the news came from Egypt she was 

perfectly happy. What matter for a few weeks of pinching when 

ber lover would come home again and take her out of it ? She 

gave herself up therefore cheerfully to the children^ teaching them 

all the morning, walking with them, amusing them, making and 

mending and darning with them and for them, bearing a hand in 

laying the cloth, and, in short, behaving as the mother's help rather 

than the lady governess, in-so-much that she was become the sister 

of the children and the daughter of the mother, who held out her 

arms to her in her trouble — they were thin arms, worn to the bone 

'with work for her children — and kissed her and wept over and 

with her whenever they could both spare five minutes from their 

work. It is a good thing, I repeat, for the mourner to get up, 

brush out the ashes from his hair, sew up the rent garments — 

Katie's two shillings a week allowed of no rending— and go to 

work again, though the clay-clods upon the dead man's grave are 

still wet, and though his voice yet lingers in the \)Taiii, «utA NiXiwv^ 

Jbe 18 still expected to Hit the latch and take hia acc\x%\.OT£i^^ ^^^\.. 

Katie went on with her teaching. In losing "ker \oNet ^^ Vi^ 
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everything. His death — though this she understood not, nierci« 
fully— condemned her to a life-long struggle for daily bread. These 
life sentences are always being passed, and generally upon the 
innocent. The father makes an Ass of himself, or Fate cots him 
off prematurely. The sentence of the Court is that the girls 
shall be sent into penal servitude for life as under-paid, half-fed, 
incompetent teachers, wretched artists, miserable literary hacks, 
and so forth. Happily the decrees of the Court are not published. 
If the girls were to understand what lies before them — the loveless, 
hopeless, dependent, and starved life — one knows not whither they 
would turn in the misery of the prospect before them. The 
twenties, when one is hopeful, pass into the thirties when one is 
strong still, and the thirties into the forties when the strength of 
youth has changed into endurance ; and presently age falls upon 
them and it grows daily more difficult to find work, and in the 
end they come to understand their own history and the hopeless- 
ness of their case all along and the severity of the Law. Poor 
ladies I who can help them ? Who can take them out of Harley 
House? 

CHAPTER VL 

DITTMER BOCK. 

TuERE is not much society for families such as this of Doughty 
Square: friends and relations of course there are; but there is 
little hospitality, and one cannot expect much visiting when the 
ladies of the household are occupied all day long in keeping the 
family neat and respectable to outward show. The theatre, with 
an order to the Upper Circle, is the most desired form of female 
recreation. Nevertheless, the Emptages had one regular and even 
constant visitor. He came every evening and smoked a cigar— of 
Hamburg manufacture — and conversed with Mr. Emptagc and the 
ladies. He came at first with the view of improving his English 
by conversation, but, it must be confessed, he now came chiefly for 
the purpose of conversing with Katie, 

He was a young German, named Dittmer Bock. He conducted 
correspondence for the House which also employed Mr. Emptage, 
in many foreign languages ; he wrote letters and took down in- 
structions in shorthand : he drew forty pounds a year : he lived 
upon that salary ; and he presented the appearance of one who 
lived upon four times that salary. The young Germans who come 
to London in the day of small things practise the small economies: 
they share bedrooms : they know where to go for meals of a satisfy- 
ing kind, large in bulk to satisfy the Teutonic hunger, but cheap. 
Eighteen-pence a day is considered, by some of the younger ad- 
venturera, as an ample allo-waiicft tot loo^\ iot everything not 
absolutely necessary, a Geimtxn \i\io xsieajas^ Vi t\&^ ,Taa.%\» ^'?ii< 
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Dittmer was a sturdy, well-set-up young. fellow, actually without 

spectacles. He had the blue eyes and the fair hair of his country : 

his manners were gentle: he firmly believed in the enormous 

superiority of Germans over the rest of mankind. He loved 

dancing, though he got none; he could sing, playing his own 

accompaniments, the folk-songs of which the good German never 

tires : he sang them with great feeling : and in the evening when 

the largest lamp was lit — the gas-lamp — ^and the children, with 

Mrs. Emptage and Katie, sat at the table sewing, and Mr. Emptage 

sat by the fireside, his legs crossed, with an evening paper, enjoying 

the leisure of a gentleman who has put away care for the day, it 

was pretty to see Dittmer spreading his fingers over the keys and 

to listen while he warbled, one after the other, the ditties of the 

Fatherland. 

It became the custom with the young man, when Katie stayed 
until nine — ^no one could stay later, because that was the time for 
the family supper — to walk home with her as far as the door of 
Harley House. 

English young men as well as Germans ardently desire to tell 
about themselves, their prospects, their aims and their ambitions, 
but they stifle the yearning. They talk to each other for awhile, 
but not after their career is actually begun. A German young 
man, on the other hand, looks about for a companion of the opposite 
sex, to whom he may confide everything : she becomes his friend, 
his adviser, his sympathizer. Sometimes she is young and pretty, 
when the result is inevitable : sometimes she is young and plain, 
when the result is generally much the same : sometimes she ia 
middle-aged or old, when the friendship may become a very sweet 
and tender one. How much good might be done, if ladies of a 
certain age would let it be known that they were ready to under- 
take the part of consoler, adviser, and sympathizer each to one 
young man I One feels, speaking as a man, perfectly ready at any 
age to do as much for a young lady. Katie played this part to the 
young German, while he talked about himself. 

*I am not, Fraiilein,' Dittmer Bock explained, *hochgebome. 
My father conducts a Delikatessen-Handlung in Hamburg^ opposite 
the Jacobi Church.' May one disguise the good Dittmer's English? 
Anyone may speak it as he spoke it. In fact, the German-English 
of to-day is as easy to write as the French-English of sixty years 
ago — witness the humourist in every American paper. * My father 
had ambitions for his sons above the Delikatessen-Handlung. He 
wished that they should become great merchants, such as used to 
be found in London.' 

' Are they not found here still ?' 

Dittmer shrugged his shoulders. * I find the memory of great 
English merchants, and I find great German houses — Hamburg ia 
the plaee where you must Jopk now for greai,t merc\x"Wi\», I^y^^^^x 
ev^ hmr of the Gpdefroi brothers ?* 
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Katie never had. 

* They were boys who worked and looted abont them. Perbiips 
they had read history, and knew about Whittington and Gresham. I Se 
And they rose and became rich ; they discovered an island, and In 
they established trade with it and planted it. They became rich. Vh^ 
They founded the great German Colonial Empire of the future'— In- 
here Dittmer spread his arms, — * which will grow and grow until it \]^ 
swallows up your English Colonies one after the other. I, too, 
shall look about the world until I discover another island like 
Samoa. Then I shall go there and begin to trade and to plant' 

* It is a great ambition, Dittmer.* 

* It has been my resolve since I was a child. In order to carry 
it out I have learnt what I could — mathematics, languages, book- 
keeping, shorthand, physical geography, commercial and political 
history, and the present condition of trade over all the world. I 
know every harbour and its exports and imports and the principal 
merchants who carry on its trade.' 

' That seems a great deal to learn.* 

* Modern trade wants all this knowledge. There will very soon 
be no more English merchants, because your young men will not 
learn the new conditions of trade. In every office there must be J 
clerks who can write and speak foreign languages. Your young 
men will not learn them, and your schools cannot teach them. 
Then we come over — we who have learned them. For my part, I 
can write and read English, Swedish, Danish, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, and German. Do you think we shall be content to 
Btay here as clerks ? No — ^no. Do you think that I have come 
here to sit down with forty pounds a year ? We are cheap, we 
German clerks. You say so. Mein Gott ! you will find us dear. 
We are learning your trade : we find out all your customers and 
your correspondents: we learn your profits and we undersell you. 
We do not go away. We remain. And presently, instead of an 
English House there is a German House in its place, because your 
youDg men are so stupid that they will not learn.* 

At this point Dittmer Bock was quite carried away and became 
almost the American newspaper German. 

* I study English commerce — I study how it began and why it is 
now coming to an end. The English clerk will not learn anything 
and expect to be paid like an Amstrichter at least. In Deutsch- 
land we learn, and we are poor at first. Jawohl ! we are poor, but 
we can wait. It is your high salaries in your army, in your navy, 
in your Church, in your trade, in your Administration, which ruins 
Great Britain. Everywhere the German merchant drives out the 
Englishman and the American ; your commerce goes out of your 
hands ; for the moment onlv it remains in London, thanks to the 
Germans and the Jews. When we have taken Antwerp, it will 

all go there — ^all — and whet© "wVlVb^ "joux Loudon then ? All — slU 
— «Aaii be Deutsch . , ,' 
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Then he fell into a philosophical vein. 

* Let us look around. Already France decays — for want of men j 
England has begun to decay, for there will soon be no more baner, 
no villagers, for soldiers and to make strong and pure the bad 
blood of the towns. Deutschland alone will spread until it has 
swallowed Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, and India, and the 
English Colonies, and has controlled America. There will be only 
three nations left in the world— Deutschland, Russia, China. Will 
there be one grand world kingdom, with Berlin for its world 
centre ? Always we see, in history, commerce which passes from 
hand to hand : everywhere one people which decays and one people 
which advances. It is curious ; it is wonderful.' 

'But all this will be after your time, Dittmer.* 
*As for me,' he answered, coming down from the prophetio 
level, ' I shall become another Godof roi, and find another Samoa.* 

* I hope you will, Dittmer,' said Katie. 

* Fraiilein ' — he left olf talking about himself — * my heart ia 
sorrowful for you. Every day I tear open the paper and I look 
for news. I say, Oh ! perhaps to-day it comes — the telegram that 
he is well.* 

* Dittmer, please stop. Please — do not say such a thing again.* 

* But there is hope, since they have learned nothing about him.* 
*How can there be hope ? No — he is dead. I have his letters. 

I shall carry them all my life.* Involuntarily she laid her hand 
upon the pocket where they were kept. * The letters are all I 
have of him. He is dead, Dittmer. And, oh I my heart is break- 
ing. Never speak again of news. There can be none, unless they 
find his bones upon the sands. No news — no news. He is dead — 
he is dead.' 

They finished their walk in silence. When they reached Harley 
House, Katie saw that the tears were running down Dittmer's cheeks. 

* You are good and kind, my friend,* she said. * Oh I it is some- 
thing to have a friend in the world.* 

He stooped and kissed her hand. 

* Fraiilein, *-:-he began, but he choked and said no more. 

It is remarkable that although we boast ourselves to be the grand 
articulately-speaking race of Man, the most expressive things are 
those which are omitted. Dittmer Bock never finished that sen- 
tence, yet Katie knevr what he meant, and that she had a servant 
as well as a friend. 

One evening he had been silent and dull at the house, even re- 
fusing to sing. He spoke to her on another subject. 

* Fraiilein/ he said, * there will be more trouble.* 

* What is it, Dittmer ? Trouble for you or for me ?' 

* For our friends. Therefore, for you as well as for me.* 
' What is it, then ?' 

He proceeded to tell her, with many excu^^^ ^"w^ ^-^^^'^^^ \»^ 
himself for betraying the confidence ot t\leB.ous^,^i\i'\\»\\^.^v\^''$^^- 
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tion of confidential secretary and letter- writer, ho knew a great 
deal more than the clerks in the outer office knew ; that the 
partners spoke more freely in his presence than before others : that 
in this way, and by patting things together, he had learned that, 
owing to the depression of trade and the bad prospects of the 
future, it was in contemplation to make a considerable reduction 
in the expenses of the establishment. 

* What does that mean ? 

* It may mean that Mr. Emptage will be sent away.' 

* Oh ! that would be terrible for them.' 

* Or perhaps his salary would be reduced.' 

* But they are poor enough as it is.' 

* I shall be kept because I am cheap. They think I am cheap. 
Ho ! The English clerks are sent away because they are dear, and 
because they know neither shorthand nor any foreign language, 
and never try to devise any way of extending the business. They 
are machines. "What did I tell you, Fraiilein ? Is not London 
decaying when her young men will not learn the only things which 
will keep them from falling ?' 

* But what — oh ! Dittmer, my friend — what will that poor woman 
with her six children do if her husband is dismissed ?' 

• * I know not. Presently another German House may rise upon 
the ruins of an English House. The good Emptage is honest. He 
shall count the money in that House. And his daughters shall 
marry the planters in my Pacific Island.' 

CHAPTER YIL 

THE LOST PLACE. 

No prophecies ever come true except prophecies of disaster. Per- 
haps the reason is that there have never been any other kind. 
Katie went about her duties with a sense of impending disaster 
due to Dittmer's prophecies. The children carried on in their 
usual fashion : the mother worked and contrived : the precise bald- 
headed father came home every day and read the paper slowly, 
with his legs crossed, just as usual : and yet something dreadful 
was going to happen to them. If you knew that the day after to- 
morrow there was going to be an earthquake on so vast and ex- 
tended a character that there would be no time to escape, would 
you warn the unthinking folk or would you leave them to their 
fate ? If you warned them, for every one who would betake him 
to his knees, a dozen would take to drink. Better leave them, 
unconscious, until the end came. As well warn the skipping lamb 
that in a day or two he will be hanging up with his wool gone and 
his inside scooped out, in a butcher's shop. 
The blow fell a few days later. 
It was Ofl Saturday afternooii,^v^iftiQ.'5iIlt,'E»m^\.^%^%<jiTia^^ 
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home at half-past two and spent the rest of the day with the 
family, not disdaining to turn his hand to household jobs : few 
family men, indeed, were readier at nailing up a blind, mending a 
door-handle, or any of those little matters for which the plumber 
is too often called in. He generally came home cheerful and con- 
tented — tenuity of income is not felt if you desire no more than 
you have. This day, however, he returned in a condition which 
— unjustly, I declare— forced those who saw him to think of strong 
drink. 

* John !' said his wife sharply. * What is the matter ? Where 
have you been V 

His face was white, his lips were tremulous, his hand dangled at 
his side — a most undignified thing for hands to do— and he swayed 
from side to side. 

* John !' his wife repeated. ' What's the matter ?* 

* He is ill, Mrs. Emptage,' said Katie. But she knew what had 
happened. 

* Children !* the poor man groaned, * wife ! ^Katie * — he sunk into 
an armchair and buried his face in his hands — * we are ruined I' 

Had he, then, been dismissed ? 

'John ! What is it ? Tell me, quick. What ? John ! Speak up !' 

* Maria, I will. Give me time. I've eaten no dinner to-day at 
all. What right had I to be eating dinner with the poor children 
never going perhaps to have any more T He uttered these awful 
words with his face still in his hands, so that they had a muffled 
funereal sound like the drums at the burial of a soldier. 

* Oh, John ! Speak up !' his wife repeated. 

The younger children began to cry. The elders watched their 
mother and Katie. It would not be becoming in them to begin the 
crying until they set the example. But they were terrified. John 
sat up and looked slowly and solemnly around, shaking his head. 
His children were about him, his wife was at his side, and in front 
of him was the governess. Oh, how few of his contemporaries 
had governesses ! And now he felt .. . In moments of great 
trouble it is the small thing which seizes first on the mind. John 
Emptage suffered less pain at the moment for the loss of his income 
than for the loss of his gentility. * Our governess ! My children's 
governess !' Now he would bo able to say these words no more. 

* Business,* he began with a groan, * has been terribly bad. It is 
bad with everybody, but in our trade it seems to have gone 
altogether.' 

* Well, my dear, you have said that so often.' 

' At last, the partners have reduced the Establishment. Beduced 
— Reduced — the Establishment, Maria.' 

'John !* shrieked his wife, *you haven't lost your berth ?' 

* They've sent away half the clerks — three are gone ; and they ve 
cut down the salaries oi those who stay on. Ym <i\x\i ^o^ii, "^^a^cv^ 
•^obildren— your father has been cut down V 
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* Oh, John ! How much ? Fifty pounds V 

* The chief partner sent for me. He spoke very kindly. He said 
it was very hard on an old servant, but what was he to do ? He 
said that all his personal expenses had been cut down to the lowest, 
and the establishment in the City kept up in hope of better times, 
but the trade seemed gone away for good, and what was he to do ? 
And then he said that he was very sorry indeed, very sorry for me 
he was, but he could no longer go on paying salaries on the same 
scale, and he was obliged to offer me a reduction of ' — John doubled 
up and groaned as one who has an internal pain — * of half my screw 
— take it or leave it— take it or leave it. ^That's all, Maria— take 
it or leave it* 

* Oh, John ! Only half — that is what we married on, sixteen 
years ago. It was plenty then. But now . . . ' she looked round 
her. Six children ! And the eldest only fifteen ! She groaned 
aloud. 

Three hundred pounds a year does not seem to some people a 
great income : but many families have to make three hundred 
pounds suffice for all their wants and all their luxuries : think of 
the clergy, half-pay officers, and widows. In careful hands— 
nowhere are the hands more careful than those of the London 
clerk's wife — three hundred pounds will go a very long way, 
particularly when you can get such a governess as Katie — a chance 
which falls to few. Bat divide the three hundred by two — Mrs. 
Emptage rapidly made that division and gazed before her in con- 
sternation ; some clerks certainly have to do with a hundred and 
fifty, even clerks with families of six. But none knew better than 
this cousin of a thousand clerks what the income meant. 

* Oh ! children,* she cried, * what shall wo do ? The things that 
we must give up ! How in the world shall I keep you respectable?' 

Then she looked guiltily at Katie. 

* You will not be able to keep me any longer,' said Katie, * Oh ! 
I am so sorry for you — I am, indeed.' 

*My dear.' Mrs. Emptage embraced and kissed her, weeping. 
* And you in all your trouble too — oh ! you, of all the world, to be 
sent away !' 

And then the children lifted up their voices together, from Maria 
of fifteen to Elfie of six, and wept to think that Katie must go. 
And the poor clerk who had been so respectable and risen to such 
a height turned his face away and bewailed his fortune. 

*Yes, I must go,' said Katie. *0f course I understand that. 
Don't mind me, Mrs. Emptage. Maria is able to teach the children 
— or Agnes, at a pinch, when Maria takes a situation. Let us sit 
down and talk over what can be done.' 

* Take it or leave it,' the clerk continued. * That is what it came 
to after all the fine words. And yet he can't help himself. And 
clerks at a hundred a year can b^ picked up like blackberries, 

That's the sting of it. If youdoii'^l^^^ "\^,^xi.^^V^^^'^ ^a N^wi^ 
work as well/ 
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*No, John,' said his wife, *not as well. I have lived among 
clerks all my life, and for handwriting, punctuality, and trust- 
worthiness, there is no one in all London lite you.' 

* Thank you, Maria.' Oh, Woman the Consoler ! * Perhaps 
there are not so many who can pretend to be a better clerk than 
your hnsband. But, my dear, Employers will put up with an in- 
ferior article if it's cheaper. I've heard a good deal of the clerks 
out of place, and now it comes home to me. There's thousands of . 
them walking about the City going from office to office — ah ! men 
with good character, besides the profligate and the idle — they say 
they are slowly starving to death from insufficient food. And how 
their wives and children live, if they've got any, God in Heaven 
only knows ! It was take it or leave it. My dear, could I leave it 
with the thought of those poor creatures in my mind ? Thousands 
there are, begging for anything, anything — ^and they can't get it. 
Take it or leave it I Why, there didn't want a minute's thought. 
" rU take it, sir," I said, " though it's hard at my age — but perhaps 

when times get better " "I will, Emptage," he says. "If 

times improve, I will." So, my dear, there's a promise.' 

^ Ah ! I thought there would be something, John. A promise. 
Times will get better I' 

John shook his head. 

* No. Times will get worse, I'm afraid, for English clerks. For 
now they all want shorthand and foreign languages. And the 
German clerks are coming over by hundreds to take the places 
that our poor fellows ought to have. Look at young Bock, with 
his shorthand and all his languages — and his forty pounds a year 1 
What chance have we against such competition as that ?' 

* Patience, John,' said his wife. * Leave off crying, children. 
Katie, my dear, have one more meal with us, if it is only a cup of 
tea. Children, Katie will come and see us sometimes — ^won't you, 
my dear ?' 

When Katie came away at nine, she met Dittmer Bock smoking 
a Hamburg cigar under the lamp-post. 

* They know all now,' he said. * I was afraid to komm. I am 
sorry for them. Yet they have still one hundred and fifty pounds. 
In Hamburg that is a good pay for a clerk. One hundred and fifty 
pounds. Three thousand marks. Count it in marks. So is it 
twenty times as great — ten marks a day — what cannot be done 
with ten marks a day ? They have been too rich, the English. 
But they will be rich no longer. The English clerks are sent away. 
The German clerk remains. I have but forty pounds a year. Eight 
hundred marks. Yes, the German remains and the Englishman is 
sent away. It is the new conquest of England. The German 
remains.' 

* I fear they will have to deny themselves in many things,' said 
Katie. 

' They wilj eat enough— but they wiW "no \ox\^et \i^TvOcv» ^V^ 
wjJJao longer have such a Fraiilein to totxciVx \Jti^ Oav\<\^^\x, 
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* No. I must find another place.' 

' It is sometimes hard to find— I fear— the other place.' 

* I shall find it, somehow. Oh, I have no fear/ 

* Fraulein,* — Dittmer turned pale, smitten with a sudden terror— 
* you leave this good family : you go away, Himmel ! Where can 
I go to meet you now ?' 

Katharine hesitated. 

* Do you still wish to meet me, Dittmer ?* she asked, without the 
least coquetry. 

*^Ach! You ask if I still wish — what other pleasure have I 
than to meet you, Fraulein ? There is no one else in the world 
who listens when I speak.' 

* If it is only to tell me what is in your mind, I will try to 
arrange for seeing you sometimes. But * 

* Fraulein, it is sweet to open my soul to you, because you under- 
stand and are kind. You do not laugh. Ja ! It fills my heart 
with joy to be with you and to see your face — ^so wunderschon ' 

* Dittmer, you must not * 

* You ask if I still wish to meet you. Ach ! And all the day, 
at my work, I see your beautiful eyes and hear your voice — so soft 
and sweet ' 

* Dittmer,*— Katie laid her hand on his arm — * understand. I can 
never meet you again — unless you promise not to talk like that. 
Oh ! Dittmer — I have his letters close against my heart — and — and 
— Dittmer, how can you talk to me like that ?* 

He made no reply, because the thing he would have wished to 
say was exactly the most calculated to prejudice him still further, 
lie would have said, * Forget that man, Katie. He is dead and can 
feel no more. Think that you are young and beautiful, and made 
for love, and listen to the wooing of a gallant young clerk who 
means to become a great merchant and to have an island all his 
own in the Pacific* 

* Good-bye, Herr Bock,' said Katie. * We will part here.' 
Then he pulled himself together, as in the presence of a great 

danger. 

* Forgive me, Fraulein. I will be your brother and you shall bo 
my sister. I will call you Katchen, I will tell you all that is in 
my mind. Katchen, will you consent ?' He offered her his hand. 
She took it without hesitation. 

* Dittmer,' she said, * you shall be my brother as long as you 
please.' 

* And when I am rich and have found my island, you shall be 
the queen of the island if you like. If not you shall stay at home 
and be rich — with your brother. You shall have a robe of velvet 
and of silk — instead of stuff , . .' 

She smiled sadly. 

'Dittmer. it must always be a "black. TQVi^^^\i^\Jast \V\a <it ailk or 
ofatuS.' 
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' CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CHRONICLE OP WASTED TIME. 

In this way did Katie lose her Bituation and join the ranks of the 
maltitude of ladies unemployed. 

It is a great and a doleful multitude ; nowhere can be seen such 
an array of rueful visages as where this crowd is assembled. It 
grows daily greater and more doleful, for reasons too various and 
too numerous to relate. It consists of all those women who, having 
been gently bred, and for the most part without expectation of 
labour, and therefore with no special training and no apprentice- 
ship, find themselves, perhaps without the least warning, compelled 
to work for their living. 

The army contains women of all ages, but mostly they are young 
— perhaps they are gifted with perpetual youth, which, being love- 
less, must be a mockery. Perhaps, in the great battles which they 
are always fighting against the allied troops of Poverty and 
Hunger, the elder ones get quickly killed. These ladies are the 
Amazons who offer themselves as recruits in the Army of Labour, 
but, being undrilled and without discipline, are either refused alto- 
gether or are else only taken on as auxiliaries, liable to be discharged 
at a moment's warning. They may also be described as a Fringe 
hanging round every one of the Professions and Trade^ in which 
women may work. They give the most dreadful trouble to every- 
one actually trained, skilled, and employed, for many reasons — but 
chiefly because they are all incompetent, every one : if they were 
not incompetent they would speedily leave these dismal ranks. 
Therefore, whatever they try, which is everything, they do badly : 
and thus they lower the standard of good work : and because they 
are so miserably poor they have to take any pay ; and so they lower 
wages, which is the beginning of all sorrows. 

It is a truly dreadful thing to belong to the Ladies Unemployed, 
The hunt for work is with them exactly like the savage's hunt for 
food : it begins every 4siorniDg : there is no respite : and it tends to 
produce among the ladies much the same effect as among the 
savages. Not with all women, it is true, but with some. 

Miss Beatrice and her sister at Harley House went through the 
life without losing the womanly virtues. But it makes many girls 
hard, grasping, and unscrupulous ; every one, like the savage, 
fighting for her own hand, hunting for her own food. It causes 
the tender-hearted to become pitiless ; the unselfish to become 
selfish ; the honest and truthful to practise ways that are tortuous ; 
the necessities of life make them ready to underbid and to under- 
sell each other, and send them by hundreds into the hungry jaws 
of sharks who Jive, like the Loathly 'Worm ot o\'\, \x^qx^ SJ^'i \a\iS»Kt 
J/mbs of young maideDS, 
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Two of tbese girls were talking together in a cubicle of Harley 
House. One of them stood in the doorway with joined hands, the 
other sat on the bed. The former had been six months longer 
among the Ladies Unemployed than the other ; and she was there^ 
fore wiser than her friend. 

' I have averaged eight shillings a week/ she said, * eight shillings 
a week. Katie, during the whole time that I have been trying to 
get work, I have never possessed more than a single sovereign at a 
time to put between me and starvation. Oh ! it is worse than the 
life of a slave, and there is no way out of it — not any way — except 
one, of course— and for that we have to wait so long.' 

* Courage, Lily,' said the other ; * you will find something 
presently.' 

Lily shook her head impatiently. 

* Well,' Katie went on, * I have fifteen pounds stored up. Think 
of that ! Fifteen pounds ! It ought to keep us for more than 
three months.' 

* No, there are boots ; you may go in rags if yon can hide them, 
but you must have boots to wear, and they are frightfully dear. 
Besides, I am not going to be so mean as to take your money, Katie.' 

* How rich I thought I was,' said Katie, * when Tom asked me 
before he went away if I had plenty of money, and J thought of 
my hoard of fifteen pounds, and told him that I had no anxiety at 
all about money, and of course I hadn't so long as I had my 
situation. And now he is dead,' Katie sighed. ' And my place is 
lost. Lily, you must and shall share my money.* 

* Oh, Katie, you will want it all.' 

*My dear,' Katie took her hand and held it, 'we must be sisters, 
because of all the women in the world I do not think there are any 
other two so desolate and so friendless as we are.' 

* I am sure there are not. I wonder what we have done to deserve 
it?' 

* There cannot, surely, be two other girls in the world left without 
any friends or relations. Fancy not having a single cousin, to say 
nothing of father, mother, brother, or sister.' 

*My father,' said Lily with a touch of pride, as if the thing 
showed dignity and independence, * always said that sooner than 
return to has relations he would sit down and starve.' 

*Mine,' said Katie without any pride at all, 'refused to let me 
ever speak of my relations. You see, Lily, we must have cousins. ' 

* And perhaps they are generous cousins who would help us — if 
we can be helped ; but mine at least cannot be rich — I am sure they 
cannot be rich. When father was ill I forgot to ask him who they 
are and where they live.' 

* My father,' said Katie, carrying on the comparison, * would 
have told me, I suppose, where he got his money, but he fell down 
dead and bad no lime, poor dear I' 

' What have we done to deserve itY 
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* Lily, it is always what your father does : the responsibility of a 
man must be terrible ; it isn't only the income for his own life- 
time, it is the future of his children to the third and fourth gener- 
ations that he has in his hands. I wonder if they ever think of it ? 
I wonder if our fathers, Lily, ever thought of what would happen 
to their daughters when they should die.' 

* Mine didn't. He thought about his invention, and the man who 
stole it and made a fortune out of it. He brooded over it all the 
time.' 

*And mine thought about his club. Does it seem quite right 
that fathers should have such power ? If one's father fails, down 
they all go, children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. If he 
succeeds, up they all go together, higher and higher.* 

* Unless they take to drink,' said Lily wisely. 

* If he fails, the girls have to look for work * 

* And not to find it/ 

'Unless,' Katie continued, * they get married. And then there is 
the chance of another father failing.' 

' My dear, what is the use of talking about marriage in Harley 
House % Love and marriage cannot come in our way. How are 
we to make the acquaintance of any men ? Some of the girls at 
the Museum make acquaintances with the readers, but no good ever 
came of that sort of acquaintance, yet.' 

.* But, Lily, anything may happen.* 

'Not out of books, unless it is bad — in real life everything 
happens that is bad. But as for love and marriage — I declare, 
Katie, that if we had our haircut off, and were shut up in a Spanish 
convent, a hundred miles from any man, we should have a better 
chance of marrying than we have here— I mean we two, who have 
no friends at all. Not the rest of the girls, who have brothers, and 
can go out with them.' 

* I have had my chance, Lily, and I have been robbed of it,' said 
Katie. 

* Yes, whatever happens you will be the happier for having been 
loved. It is something to remember always. Oh ! it must be a 
wonderful thing to feel that a man is going to give up all his life — 
all his work — to make you happy, and keep you in ease and com- 
fort. It must be such a happiness just to feel it, as you did, for a 
month or two, that even to think of it makes me go mad with rago 
at the cruel fate which keeps us locked up here out of the way of 
it, so that we can never, never meet with it.' 

* Yes,' said Katie, * it is a wonderful thing to feel. There Is no 
other happiness to compare with it — ^and I have felt it. Oh 1' she 
clasped her hands, * I have felt it !' 

* Katie, when I am tramping the streets from one place to 
another, knowing beforehand that I shall be too late, a terrible 
picture arises before my mind, a dreadful ■a\^\i\.TSi^T^ \i\ivOa. ^wsjy^ 
fy day : and I see my future life Btretclied o\x\.\i^iQ>^'5i\si^ ^^^i.'^^i^ 
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clear— perhaps yours, dear, as well, but I hope — ^yes — ^I hope that 
God -will take you first.' 

* Oh, Lily!' 

* I must — I cannot help it — I must spealcl The picture comes 
of itself and stays before my eyes, and I must tell somebody. 
Katie, I see myself going on like this for year after year — all my 
life.' 

The girl's dark eyes glowed and grew larger as she gazed intently 
upon the panoramic picture which rolled itself out before her. As 
she spoke it became real to Katie as well. 

* Oh ! such a long life — I shall live to eighty. There will be no 
change at all until the time comes when no one will give me any 
work to do at all. And then I shall go to the workhouse. I am 
always applying for places. Sometimes I get taken on, but generally 
I am too late. Always jostling and pushing and fighting with other 
women. What a life ! It is yours as well as mine. What a fortune 
for us to be born with !' 

* Lily, some change will come. It must come !' 

*No — never any change. Look at poor old Miss Stidolph. She 
is sixty, at least : and she is no better off than when she began — 
thirty years ago and more, after her father failed— to go out as a 
daily governess. What change has ever come to her ? Look at 
Miss Augusta and Miss Beatrice: to be sure, they've got fifty 
pounds a-year to live upon now. Before it came they were starv- 
ing. And their father was a Canon of a Cathedral. What a life 
they have led ! No, Katie, for us and those like us there is no 
hope — none. I declare, Katie, that if there were any way of escape 
— any — offered me, I would take it.' 

She looked about her like a prisoner in a cell, and gasped as if 
for want of air. 

'Lilyr 

* Never enough money,' she went on ; * never enough food ; never 
enough dress ; never any society at all. What a life it is that lies 
before us ! You are twenty-one, and I am twenty-two. Perhaps 
fifty or sixty years of it. And oh ! how slowly the hands move 
round the clock ! Oh ! how slowly the sun goes down !' 

* Lily, you have no right to assume that things will go on just as 
they are doing at present.' 

* No. They may be worse. Katie, is it right that girls should 
be treated so? We are born with the same desire for happiness as 
other girls. We could enjoy,- like them^ beautiful things and lives 
of ease. And oh ! look at us. There is not a single lady in this 
great town who invites either of us to her house : there is no 
chance of meeting a gentleman unless it is the kind of gentleman 
who speaks to girls in the street. Happiness ! What does it mean ? 
We do not know what it means. We are sentenced.' 

Katie sighed heavily. 

' What good is it to rebel?' sVie aske^i. ^ \*fe\. m^ ^^^^^\. q^x^\ 
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and make what we can out of it. What can we do more, in the 
way of work T 

*I should like to do nothing. We were made to do nothing. 
That is why women are not able to lift anything and to fight. It 
is the business of men to work and of women to ^it down and 
enjoy the fruits of their labours. Besides, men like work — ^and 
women don't.' 

* What can we do, however ?' 

* I can do nothing. I never was taught to do anything. None 
of us were.* 

' WeU, but ' 

* I can copy, I think, that is all I am really fit for. I can copy 
documents, and I can go to the Museum and make extracts. I can 
also search. I don't suppose,' she added with candour, *that I 
should ever find anything, but I could try, if anyone wanted me to 
find anything. Some girls seem always able to get search-work to 
do. But then I know nobody, and have got no interest. And 
oh ! how many there are who are trying to get the work !' 

* You can teach, Lily.' 

* No,' her black eyes, which had been heavy and sad, flashed with 
anger. *No — ^I cannot and will not teach. I Tiate teaching. I 
loathe teaching. I want to kill the children : they drive me to 
madness. The last time I tried teaching I ran away from the 

Slace, or I should have done something dreadful. Fortunately, I 
on't know anything. I can't add up and divide. I can't tell you 
the capital of any country, and I do not remember a single date. 
And I've forgotten all the Kings of Israel. Katie, I would rather 
make button-holes for shirts than teach.' 

* Well, dear, there are other things.' 

*I could do clerk's work, but no one will have me. I could 
write letters.' 

* Let us be hopeful, Lily. You are very pretty, and perhaps — 
who can tell ? As for me, that is all over ; but you — Lily, are you 
sure you have no relations ?' 

' I know of none. My father came to London from the North. 
But I don't know where. He brought his invention with him, but 
somebody stole it from him, and then he became a clerk. He lived 
a moody and a lonely life, and he made no friends ; bat he always 
hoped to make another invention.' 

* What was his invention ?' 

*I don't know. Something to do with machines. My father 
was always making pictures of wheels. I have no friends and no 
money. What have I done, I ask again ?' 

* It isn't what we have done, dear, I told you : it is what our 
fathers did.' 

Lily made as if she would say something really severe^ but she 
refrained. 
' Well, ' she said mildly^ * to-morrow you Vil\ \ift^\i ^^ \^\«!i^. 
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only hope ' — she said this as one who has no hope — ' that you will 
be more Incky than I have been.' 

Then the other residents began to come upstairs, and Lily retired 
to her own cnbicle, and they all went to bed. 

In the night, that Vision of a long and hopeless life of Insnfi5.ciency 
arose before Katie and rolled itself out scene by scene like a never- 
ending panorama. It was one of those nightmares which do not 
cease when one awakes, sits up, shakes the pillow, and turns over 
on the other side. This kind remains, and the moment you go to 
sleep again the story is carried on from the point where it vras 
stopped by the waking. There was once a man who had a night- 
mare of this kind which came every night and carried on the story 
slowly, hour by hour, minute by minute — ^so that he lived two 
lives, one by night and one by day. His tombstone — ^he died young 
— sajTs nothing about his nocturnal career : it says he was a good 
husband, a kind father, and a straight-walking Christian. Ah! 
and how about the other life ? Katie saw herself tramping about 
in search of work and finding none. She was always hungry : her 
clothes were always shabby : gloom and despair weighed upon her 
soul.: hopelessness crept over her like a paralysis : she saw her 
youth and her strength slipping away : she saw the lines in her 
wasted cheek — ^which Tom once loved so much and thought so 
beautif uL Then she saw how she had grown old and was just as 
poor as ever and work was just as necessary to her, but it was all 
given to the younger ones. Lastly, she found herself with no 
money at all. And an awful terror— such a terror as she had 
never before experienced : as if now, at last, everything was over ; 
as if there were no God in the Heavens ; or if there were, that He 
had turned His face from her for ever : she could not pray : to 
look forward was more dreadful than to look back : how terrible, 
how dreadful a thing is old age in poverty and want, and without 
the stay and consolation of Christian hope ! Then in her dream 
she crept friendless and destitute into the streets. Oh ! Tom — 
Tom I was it for this that you perished upon the Egyptian sands ? 
Then she awoke with a sob. Lo ! it was morning, and the sun 
shone upon the windows — even upon the windows of Harley 
House. 

Would you follow these two girls in their quest of work and 
bread ? 

It was a hopeless quest, because the things that they oould do 
were so few and there were already so many girls to do them, and 
they had no friends or private interest. All that Katie could do 
well was to undertake the teaching and care of young children, or 
of those girls with parents to whom the curriculum of the High 
School does not appeal. She could bring to her task, as she had 
done with the Emptage children, aS.ft(i\.\oTL «Aid care such as one 
hardly has a right to expect tor ten. ^.vcoft^ \)tift ^^t^. ^^a\ 'M 
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f oand that for one place there were fifty candidates. And like Lily 
she was always too late. 

In the months of July and August young and old alike dream of 
green fields, of woods where the shadows are deep and cool, of th« 
sea-shore where the fresh breezes roll up the blue waves into light 
bracken upon the shingle, of rocks with deep pools and dark cool 
caves. It is hard in these months to be seeking for work and find- 
ing none, while the streets smell like a bakery whose windows have 
not been opened for weeks, and the reflected heat mounts up and 
strikes your cheeks as with a hot hammer, and the air of the great 
town seems used up by the breathing of all the millions, and there 
is no refreshment by day or night, and one cannot aflFord fruit and 
ice, and the only place you have got for the evening is hot and 
close and filled with depressed and melancholy women. Katie sat 
there, among the rest, sad and weary, though Miss Beatrice sat 
beside her and held her hand, whispering words of consolation and 
patience, and Miss Augusta played solemn music. As for Lily, she 
came no longer to the drawing-room : she had taken a lowly 
position as figarante in a melodrama : she went to the theatre 
every night and stood in the front, being a pretty girl, and received 
fifteen shillings a week. The work and the place and the surround- 
ings were not exactly what a careful mother would choose for her 
ehild : but, careful mothers, reflect that if your child must work, 
she cannot always choose her work, and her reputation will have to 
depend upon herself and not upon the safeguards and precautions 
arranged for her by her friends. It is, indeed, the first condition 
of woman's work that these safeguards must be abandoned. 

Lily was on the boards, but Katie could get nothing to do. She 
should have remembered that July, August, and September are the 
worst months in the year for a daily governess looking after work. 
But she did not : and she thought continually of her dreadful 
dream and of Lily's picture of the long and miserable life. 

A girl who has a profession — even if it be only that of nursery 
governess — always makes a mistake if she leaves it. Katie made 
that mistake. She left her profession and went to the Beading 
Boom of the British Museum instead. 

Here, besides the men who study and the authors who write and 
those who hunt into obscure things and clear up doubtful points, 
sit the girls who go there in search of work. The attendants know 
them : the Superintendent of the room knows them : they are 
known to each other. They copy, as Lily had done : they hunt up 
passages and write them out : they search in old magazines : they 
find out things for leader-writers, reviewers, authors, members of 
Parliament, and men who want to write articles of the thoughtful 
and practical kind, and have not time to get at the facts : some of 
them are so clever in the arrangement and orderly display of the 
facts that the article is well-nigh written ^\\ftTi Wi^ '^otW^.^^a^ 
their bands : bat I never heard that their uakUiQ ;v.^^«Kt^^. ^H* *^^ 
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end of it. Some of them translate from French, German, or 
Italian ; some, the cleverer among them, assist joomalists with bits 
of London letters for Colonial papers, work up Fashion columns, 
do papers for magazines if they can get them in : and write stories. 
Yes : unfortunately for the Art of Fiction, the roles of which 
they have never studied, they write stories. 

There is a great deal of work done in the reading-room, hut then 
there are so many to take it and the pay is so little. Katie joined 
this hand. She could not write stories or articles : she had no 
literary ahility at all : she ought never to have entered the Beading 
Room. 

If a girl is so clever as by dint of hard work, clear head, and 
determination to force herself across the line which separates the 
amateur from the professional, she will get out of this dreadful 
land of wailing and of wringing of hands, where the women are 
for ever filling sieves with water and rolling stones uphill, and 
trying to drink the water that continually runs away. The girl 
who has in her the touch of genius which enables her to write, to 
paint, or to act, or to play, or to administrate, will certainly pass 
over the line into the region of comfort if not of honour. These 
girls are the exceptions. Most of them, as we said before, are im- 
competent. Those who would teach know nothing of the methods 
of teaching : nor have they passed examinations, nor have they 
learned anything at all thoroughly as boys learn things : those who 
would write novels have not the least knowledge or conception of 
dramatic effect, selection, exaggeration, emphasis, incident, humour, 
character, or any of the things which make up the art into which 
they plunge in sheer ignorance that it is an art at all. Those who 
would be artists can neither paint nor draw, even though they have 
obtained prizes and medals at the Schools which are kindly manu- 
facturing every year fresh batches of incompetents who would like 
to be artists. Those who would go on the stage have no histrionic 
power. Those who would become professional musicians are only 
girls who can play a little better than the average. Those who 
would become singers are only fit for the * little music ' of a middle- 
class drawing-room. Those who would administrate and become 
clerks, secretories, managers, housekeepers, matrons, and so forth, 
have no training in business, no genius for details, no heads for 
organization, and no power of authority. What is to be done for 
them ? There is only the lowest work in every branch : that which 
is most miserably paid : and of that there is not enough to go 
round. 

Alas ! Katie was not one of those who are clever. Nature 

destined her, as she destines all but a very few women, for the home 

life : she was intended for love : she was meant to be happy with 

her lover first, and her husband next, and then her children. 

Nature meant one thing. Fate, who constantly disregards Nature's 

latentiona — indeed they liave ivoit\)e«ii oil «^^"a^K^xi^ \feT\£L% ^\SL<i<a the 
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days of Adam and Eve—allotted another thing. She was too weak 
in spirit for the straggliDg competition of labour : she was not 
clever enough to excel in any art : she could not fight : she was not 
sharp enough to see openings, to push and shove, to apply continu- 
ally, to make herself a burden and a nuisance until she could get 
what she wanted : she could not be importunate — other girls do this 
with brazen front though with sinking heart. Katie could not. 
Therefore she got no work except at rare intervals — and the little 
store dwindled and shrunk. 

Then a great misfortune befell them. Lily fainted on the 
boards and had to be carried out in the sight of the audience. 
She was forgiven the first time, but she fainted again. This clearly 
showed that she had contracted vicious habits, and the manager 
dismissed her. And on the little store there were now two to be 
kept. 

* My dears,' said Miss Beatrice, * there was once a widow Woman 
with a single cruse of oil. But the Man of God came and stayed 
with her, and the cruse wasted not.' 

* If there is a Man of God anywhere about,' said Lily irreverently, 
* he couldn't do better than stay at Harley House.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

TOM'S DEAD HAND. 

James Bolfe sat in his uncle's room at his uncle's table and in his 
uncle's own wooden chair. He had succeeded to the business, ap- 
parently, as well as the estate. Bundles of papers were laid on 
the table before him ; they were the papers connected with his 
uncle's estate, now his own. For he had no business of his own, 
and his uncle's clients, if he had any left, had gone elsewhere. 
The tin boxes round the room with names painted on them con- 
tained the papers of dead clients who would pay no more fees. 

The afternoons at the end of September are quiet in New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. Save for an occasional footfall on the pavement or 
on the stairs, there is nothing to disturb the legal intellect engaged 
upon the toughest job. But in September the legal intellect is 
chiefly unbent and upon the moors. 

In the outer ofl&ce two elderly clerks, who had worked together 
for forty years, under Mr. Joseph Addison, now dozed in their 
chairs. Papers were spread out before them and a pen lay ready 
to be dipped if anyone called, but they had no work to do. Their 
new master, in fact, kept them on purely for the sake of appear- 
ance. He thought that the presence of these respectable old 
gentlemen lent dignity to the office and the show of confidential 
family business. So, doubtless, it would have done, b\it fet \K^ 
fact that no one ever came to look at tliem. In \)aa ^^\i\i^i\^^ ^^ 
door the ofSoe boy, full of roast beef and m\\d «\^, ^\).\s^«t^^^^^ 
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head upon tlie desk. It was a blissful time with him, for he bad 
nothing to do, no errands to mn, no message to deliver, no bell to 
answer, and nothing to copy. He could go to sleep every day and 
all day long, and drew his pay as regularly as in the old master 8 
time. In his own room James Rolfe, who had lunched copiously, 
with a pint of stout, slept peacefully. The offices of Uncle Joseph, 
deceased, had become a Castle of Indolence. Outside, the world 
' went on, quite unconscious of the office. Nobody ever looked in. 
Even the postman passed it by without a letter or a parcel. Every- 
body was asleep all day long. It was like the Heaven of the 
solicitor's clerk. Each of us has his own little Heaven of imagina- 
tion. In that of the solicitor's clerk, every man has an office to 
which he is bound to go every morning at nine-thirty, there to 
remain with an interval of an hour for dinner until half -past six 
or seven. It is a beatific office, because there is no work : nothing 
to transcribe, copy out, or engross, and everyone of the Elect may 
sleep all day, chat or tell stories, go out and have a glass of beer 
and a smoke, and take two hours instead of one for dinner, arrive 
late, go early, take long holidays, and draw salaries continually in- 
creasing without any limit. A holy calm rested upon this office 
all day. The chief came late and went away at all hours, and as 
yet had said nothing at all about work or pay. The word ' sack ' 
nad not been mentioned. A holy calm indeed ! Now in James's 
former office— a small and humble place compared with this beauti- 
ful suite of rooms — a single boy represented the whole clerical 
staff : there were, to be sure, the usual bundles of papers on the 
table : but though there was, as in this office, an entire absence of 
clients, there was never any quiet or calm in it, but on the contrary 
the noisy laughter and the jokes of sporting men, Jem Rolfe's 
friends, resounded in it, and it was charged with an atmosphere of 
tobacco, beer, worry, and irritation, with duns continually calling 
and ^wanting to know,' and the postman dropping letters from 
angry creditors with threats of proceedings, not to speak of the 
office boy, who was possessed by a devil, and was always doing 
something to madden his master, and to get his own ears boxed. 

Yet five minutes, and this calm was to be rudely dispelled, not 
to return, so far as concerned the chief, for many a day. In fact, 
it has never since returned. This af ternoouj^ the holiest and the 
calmest, was the last day of real peace. 

Two girls, about to cause this interruption, were at this moment 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

* I ^m sure it is the best thing to do, Katie,' said one. ' If thia 
man was really a friend of Tom's, he would at least be able to 
advise— and you must have relations.' 

* I do not think he was a friend, although he was a cousin. But 
Tom told me to go to him it 1 "waa in ^.iwiAiVft* "We can but try. 
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Suddenly — witlioiit the least warning, in the most unexpected 
manner — every one of those sleepers was startled into conscious- 
ness. 

The ofl&ce-bell was rung. 

Then the chief sat upright, dropped the half -smoked cigarette 
from his fingers, and seized the papers tied up with red tape which 
lay on the desk before him. He would be discovered, whoever it 
was that was come to disturb him, in the act of wrestling with 
legal intricacies. The two old clerks jumped in their chairs and 
each man seized a pen and dipped it in the ink, then, with squared 
shoulders, and heads bent over their work, and pens that flew with 
the swiftness of the ready writer, they presented the proper 
appearance of industry and pressure, though I know not what they 
wrote. The office — it is a well-known rule— must not be discovered 
doing nothing. The boy at the door, startled out of sleep, lifted 
his head and threw open the pages of a big folio before him con- 
taining I know not what old accounts and entries of bygone busi- 
ness. The impression of zeal and of an overwhelming amount of 
work having been started, he opened the door. 

The bell had been rung by two young ladies, neither Ox whom 
was known to the boy. One of them gave him her card — ^ Miss 
Capel.' 

James jumped — there is no other way to describe the movement 
—-when he received the card. He had put away his solemn promise 
and sacred pledge in so remote a corner of his brain that he had 
almost forgotten the promise and the name of Katharine Capel. 

* What the devil,' he murmured, * does she want ?' 

But when his visitors came in he turned pale and looked first at 
the card and then at Lily, and then at Katie^ and then at the card 
again, and then at Katie. 

^ Miss Capel ?' he said, bowing to Lily and again looking at 
Katie with a kind of bewilderment. 

* No — this is Miss Capel.* 

' Is— is your name Capel ?' he asked. Why should not her name 
be Capel ? 

* You do not know me, Mr. Rolf e,' said Katie. * I am — that is, 
I was — engaged to your cousin, Tom Addison.' 

* You were engaged to my cousin — ^you T He kept staring at 
her face. * You ?* Then he tried to pull himself together. * Were 
you ? Excuse my surprise, Miss Capel : I had heard of you, but 
I did not at first catch the name. Yes— certainly — Miss Capel — 
oh, yes ! He always spoke of you by your Christian name.' 

' My name is Katharine Regina.' 

' Elatharine Regina — Regina ?' he repeated the second name and 
still continued to gaze into her face, not rudely, but as one recog- 
nises an old acquaintance. 

* It is a family name.' 

Mr, Rolfe sat down without asking t^e leAVa^ \o Hj^iJsA Oiii!i\!«.- 
thJs they proceeded to do. 
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Bat be seemed unable to take bis eyes off Katie's face^ and hA 
kept winking bard witb botb eyes at once. 

* Katbarine Regina ! . . .' be repeated. 'It is a most curioas 
name — and GapeL Ob yes, I remember/ be said witb an effort. 
* Of course, I remember now. It was a most disastrous engage- 
ment for you, Miss Capel. Tom told me all about it, of course.' 

* I bave come to you, Mr. Rolfe,' said Katie, * because you were 
Tom's cousin, and be told me bow you belped bim in tbe matter of 
bis uncle's will, and tbat you would belp me, too^ if I were in 
trouble.' 

James bowed witb dignity. He bad indeed belped bis cousin in 
tbe most unselfisb manner. 

* I am in great trouble now.' 

* And anytbing tbat I can do. Miss Capel • . .* lie "began. 
Having now recovered somewbat from bis first surprise, James 

observed first tbat botb girls presented tbe appearance of great 
poverty ; it was legible in tbeir bats, in tbeir jackets, in tbeir 
gloves, and in tbeir boots. 

* Only let me bear tbe circumstances,' said James after making 
tbese oDservations. Perhaps tbe recollection of tbe sacred pledge 
and solemn promise was beginning to produce some effect upon 
him. 

* I am so unfortunately situated,' Katie explained, ' tbat I do 
not know any of my relations. I want you to advise me bow I am 
to find tbem — I am in very great straits, Mr. Bolfe, and I tbink if 
I could find tbem tbey migbt belp me.' 

* Yes — tbat ougbt not to be difficult.* 

* My father died suddenly a few months before — -'before I lost 
Tom. He never told me anytbing about my relations at all.' 

* Oh ! That was unusuaL But you would find something to 
help you among his papers, I should say.' 

* He left no papers at all.' 

* That is more unusual still.' James kept looking at lior In the 
same inquiring way. * May I ask wLat was his profession ?' 

* He had none. Formerly be was in the army. He lived upon a 
pension, or an annuity of three hundred pounds a year, which he 
drew regularly once a quarter. He left no papers behind him and 
received no letters. On the few occasions when I ventured to 
speak to bim about my relations be forbade any mention of tbem. 
I tbink he had quarrelled with tbem : the only piece of writing 
which we were able to find after his death was a scrap of a letter.' 
She gave it to James, who read it aloud — * in case, therefore, of 
my not being able to call as usual for the money on Quarter Day, 
you can send it to me by cheque made payable to order and not 
crossed, in a registered letter, addressed to Willoughby Capel at 
the following address ' — there the paper was torn and there was no 
more. 

'His name/ said James, * waa ■V?VX\ou%\i\>7 C^^^— "^S^^^x^^s^-^ 
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Capel — and he had an annuity of three hundred pounds a year. 
Yea/ He laid the scrap of paper upon his desk after looking at 
the handwriting. 'You are sure that this is your father's own 
hand? 

* Yes, certainly.' 

He went on as if he were putting two and two together. 

* Your own name is Klatharine Regina and his was Willoughhy 
Capel : and he had an annuity of three hundred pounds a year. 
Who paid him that annuity ?' 

* I do not know. I thought you would, for Tom's sake, help me 
to find out.' 

* Yes,' he replied, shutting both eyes tight, * I will help you. 
Oh! yes.' 

* Tom begged me in his last letter — his last letter ' — she made 
that little gesture which assured her that the packet of letters was 
still in her pocket — * that you would help me if I went to you.' 

* What was he Uke — to look at— your father ?' 

' He had been, and was to the last, a very handsome man. He 
was tall and had regular features : he was over fifty years of age, 
but his hair was still unchanged : it was of a light-brown ; he wore 
a small pointed beard and long moustaches. No one who had ever 
seen him would ever forget him.' 

* You are exactly like him,' said James, speaking his thoughts 
instead of concealing them, as is the part of a wise man. 

' Why — have you ever seen him ?' 

*No — but you have described yourself. Well — ^you desirep 
naturally, to find out your relations.' 

* Yes. I was a governess, but latterly I have been out of employ- 
ment, and I have been trying to get work at the Museum. If my 
relations are rich, they may be able to help me. Except my friend 
here, there is no one in the world who knows or cares about me. 
Will you help me, Mr. Rolfe, for the sake of your poor dead 
cousin, who loved me ?' 

The tears rose to the girl's eyes : the breaking voice, and the 
attitude of sorrow and poverty and helplessness, ought to have 
made this young man spring from his chair and swear that he was 
ready to fly to the ends of the earth in order to help her. That he 
did not instantly and eagerly proffer his friendly offices was due to 
a most horrible suspicion — more than a suspicion — a discovery. 
The girl's father had received an annual stipend or income of £300 : 
his name, she said, was Willoughby Capel : her description of the 
man exactly corresponded with the Captain Harry Willoughby 
who used to come regularly once a quarter to that very office, for 
that same annual stipend ; the donor of that trust-money was Miss 
Katharine Begina Willoughby. More than that, as if that was 
not enough, the girl's face was exactly that of Captain Willoughby: 
the resemblance was startling ; it left no Toom lot ^ci\3^ci\»\ ^-^^^^^ 
hodjr could see it who had known tbo lato Caplaivii, K^ Iqx Vvcaas^S^ 
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he remembered Captain WiUoDghby very well indeed : on her very 
first entrance he was strnck with the resemblance, and he thought 
— forgetting Katie's existence — that it was Captain Willonghby's 
daughter come in person to claim her rights. 

She was— she must be— Captain Willoughby*a daughter, and she 
was come, not to claim her rights, bat to ask him — ^him, of all men 
in the world — to take such steps as would, though this she knew 
not, lead to the establishment of her rights. 

*I will advise,' he said coldly, * to the best of my ability. We 
might advertise. Are you disposed to spend money in advertising ? 
It is costly.' 

' I have no money to spend in anything.' 

* That is unfortunate.' 

*If you are disposed to help me,' Katie said timidly, and meeting 
no response in his eyes, *will you lend me the money to advertise? 
I would ask that an answer should be sent to me under my fall 
name, Katharine Eegina CapeL That would perhaps meet the eye 
of some cousin.' 

* Advertising costs a great deal of money,' James replied, and 
with averted eyes. * You had better let me make a few inquiries 
first. Will you write down the late address of your father, and the 
name of his club ? Thank you. I will make inquiries, and per- 
haps we may stumble on something. It is certainly unusual '—he 
cleared his voice, and shut his eyes half a dozen times in succession 
— ' most unusual, for a man to die without relations of any kind 
anywhere. Perhaps they are in America or the Colonies, in which 
case our search might be hopeless. However, I will do my best- 
yes — my best, believe me, Miss Capel. Leave the matter in my 
hands, and take no steps yourself. You understand, I am ^re, 
that when you have placed your affairs in the hands of your solici- 
tor, you must not meddle with them yourself at all. Leave the 
whole matter in my hands.' 

He spoke bravely, but his voice somewhat lacked something of 
sincerity, and he did not lift his eyes. 

* Katie,' said Lily, when they wero in the street once more, 
* there is something wrong about that man. He has done something. 
He can't look you in the face, and he turned red and pale and all 
colours at once ; and why did he keep winking with both eyes ?' 

< I believe that Tom and he were not exactly friends. But he 
said he would make inquiries.' 

* He certainly said he would, whether he means to or not — but 
why shouldn't he ? He will send in a bill for his services, I sup- 
pose. Katie, if I were you I would put in that advertisement as 
soon as there was money to spare for it.' 

But of money, alas I there was none. 

When the girls were gone, James sat down with a perturbed 
coantenancej and an unqmet liea^TU ^^ \i"aA Taa longjer any desire 
to eloep. 
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Presently he rang the bell, and one of the old clerks answered it. 

* I want/ he said, pretending to search among the papers, * to find 
the last receipt for an annuity which my uncle used to pay to 
Captain Harry Willoughby, who appears to have died about six 
months ago.' 

The clerk brought the book with all the receipts. 

* This is his signature, is it ? Very good. The last, dated 
January, of the present year. Yes. Do you remember Captain 
Willoughby?' 

* Very well, sir.' 

* Where did he live V' 

* I do not know. He came here once a quarter and drew his 
money.* 

* Thank you— that will do.' 

The signature of the receipt corresponded exactly with the 
writing of the torn letter. There was now not the least room for 
doubt. This girl — Tom's fiancee — was the heiress of the trust- 
money. It was his duty — it was his clear and certain duty — to 
give up the whole of it. It was no longer possible to juggle with 
words, and to gloss over things ; the heiress was found — he had to 
give up the whole of that trust-money to the girl. What a terrible 
hole it would make in his income 1 There was no other way out of 
it. As for what he had already done, Courts of Justice might take 
a harsh view of that : but it was honesty itself compared with 
keeping the property now that he had found the heiress. She must 
have been led, he thought, to his office by the Dead Hand of Tom 
himself. James Bolf e was not a superstitious person, but he had 
read novels, and he knew very well that dead people do constantly 
visit evildoers with curses, and bring trouble upon them, especially 
when they have dealt wickedly with wards. 

Yet, he thought, being a man of this generation, and therefore 
little afraid of dead hands, what harm could a dead man's hand do 
to him, compared with what he would do to himself if he gave up 
the property ? And in what words should he explain to Harriet ? 
And how would that dear creature regard the loss of three-fourths 
of her income, and a return to the old life ? 

He put the torn scrap of writing in the safe along with the old 
letter from Miss Willoughby, the only evidence of the Trust ; and 
then, though it was only half-past three, he took his hat and walked 
out of the office. He could no longer sit there. When he was 
gone some of the former rest and calm returned. The visit of the 
young ladies had brought no work. The two old clerks began to 
doze again. But the boy, disturbed by the appearance of youth 
and beauty, and no longer able to sleep, read a penny novelette. 

In the evening, James argued out the whole thing with himself 
over some Scotch whisky and a pipe. 

He was no worse offj he assured himse\iA\iau\i^\i^^\i^^"^^'V^'^^ 
the jrouDg lady turned up. He knew, to W s>ait^^^\io >i}aa V^^s.^'^ 
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was : he was not obliged, however, to know : there was nothing 
formally and legally to connect Miss Capel with the daughter of 
Captaia "Willoughby. What did it matter that he himself knew 
the fact, provided that he kept it to himself ? N5 one could pos- 
sibly find out that he knew it. But oh ! what a difference there 
would have been if Tom had known it before he went away ! He 
had promised Tom to give her all that was left after the Trust was 
paid. A ridiculous promise extorted at a moment when his mind 
was not in the usual judicial balance. Bidiculous, indeed ! But no 
one knew it except Tom. Yet he thought it would be well to keep 
the promise to a limited extent. He might give her all the money 
that was in Tom*s name in the bank when he went away. How 
much was it ? Thirty pounds or so. He would send — ^and then 
he laughed, remembering a most remarkable occurrence. He had 
quite forgotten to ask the lady her address. Therefore he could 
not send her anything. Nor could he do anything at all. 

It was midnight. He sat in the library, which wats perfectly 
quiet, because it was at the back of the house, and everybody was 
gone to bed. Suddenly — no man was more free from superstition 
than James Kolf e — he felt a horrid tremor seize all his limbs, and 
cold dews stood upon his forehead. It seemed as if Tom himself 
— his dead cousin Tom — stood beside him, invisible but audible, 
hurling reproaches at him, calling him * Cur, Liar, Thief, Black- 
guard,' and similar ungentlemanly names — taking, in fact, a mean 
advantage of his ghostliness. He also threatened vengeance in 
some undefined manner, which made James feel just as uncomfort- 
able as Moab or Ascalon might have felt when it was reported in 
the Bazaar that a Prophet was predicting woe for its people. 

James seized the decanter. 

When he went upstairs, some time after, he awoke his wife— 
who was sweetly dreaming that she was going to live for ever, 
always young and always beautiful, with champagne, and silk 
dresses trimmed with lace, and every night a stall at the Theatre — 
by banging his shin against the sharp edge of the coalscuttle. This 
is enough to make the most pious man awake his wife. 

* Good gracious, James,' she cried, * what is the matter ? Can't 
you turn up the gas ?' 

He replied somewhat thickly, rubbing the injured part ; 

* It's — ^it's Tom's Dead Hand, my dear.' 

CHAPTER X. 

THE LAST SHILLING. 

The two girls sat together on Katie's bed. Spread out in Lil/i 
lap was all the money that was left — -twenty-two shillings and six* 
pence in silver. The little lieap m^^iiv^ «i. iotixA^kt'a su\?port. 
'Let me reckon up/ said Kalie. ^ ^ou ^^^ ^o ^\Ay\^\\ ^\» ^'gjax^^ 
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ycu poor thing. There's three and sixpence for bed and one and 
nine for bre ilrfast : that makes five shillings and threepence each.' 
She set aside ten shillings and sixpence : * There — that is one 
week ; there is left twelve shillings for the next week.' 

* But there must be washing, Katie — and, oh ! how can we live 
01 a few slices of bread and butter taken in the morning ?' 

* When the money is all gone, where is the bread and butter to 
CDme from, Lily ?' 

* Where, indeed ?' 

* It is all my fault, Katie/ Lily burst out. * I have been eating 
up your money — oh 1 I will run away and leave you, at least to 
have all that is left.* 

* Don't, Lily. We are all alone ; let us keep together, whatever 
happens. Lily, let us only keep together. Let us say to each 
other that we are not quite alone in the world.' 

* What can we do ? Oh ! what can we do ?' 

* I do not know. There are too many of us, Lily. There is not 
enough work for all, and somehow we do not seem to get even our 
share of what there is. Let us have patience. Put away the 
money, dear. There is a whole fortnight before us. Let us try 
everywhere. It isn't so hot now.' 

*No. But it will get cold soon, and then — why — Katie' — she 
laughed bitterly — * with no work to do, no money for lodgings and 
food, and no clothes fit for winter, I do think we shall be the two 
happiest and merriest and most lighthearted girls in all the world.' 
She laughed again, but hysterically. * We will go about hand-in- 
hand up and down the streets, laughing and singing. We will go 
to church to join in the hymns of thanksgiving. Everybody will 
wonder to see such a happy pair.' 
. • Don't, Lily.' 

' I must. Sometimes, I must speak. Oh ! I must, when I think 
what has happened to you and me and what happens to other girls. 
Somewhere or other there are your cousins and mine, sitting in 
ease and comfort, a little anxious about their dresses, tai'king about 
their parties and their lovers, while you and I are looking forward 
to starvation. What have we done that we should be punished in 
this awful way ? I say, Katie — what have we done ? What have we 
done ?' This was the question which she asked herself continually. 

She sprang to her feet and rushed to the window and threw it 
ox>en. The cold autumn air blew upon her forehead. Above the 
chimneys and the roofs and the stars in the clear sky there shone 
the calm, cold moon, full and bright. 

* Oh !' she cried, * I am full of dreadful thoughts — of things hor- 
rible and detestable. Katie, is there such a thing as religion? 
Then — why are we so deserted ? We have done no harm to any- 
body, though we may have had bad thoughts. Why are wo so 
horribly punished ?' 

* Don't, LiJ^' — what ia the good of asking^* 
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* I must a«k. I have prayed— oh ! I have prayed for hours in 
the night. I have torn my heart out with prayers. Is it wicked to 
pray for work and food ? Why, there are thousands of wicked 
women who have plenty of food every day and no anxiety. Ib 
there any such thing as wickedness ?' 

* Don't, Lily.' 

It was all that she conld say. 

' The Heavens are silent. Look, there is the cold face of the 
moon. There is no care or trouble in it about us. Pray — ^E^atie 
— pray, like me, till you feel as if your words were echoed back 
from the hard and senseless rocks. Oh I why were we born? 
Why are we allowed to live ?' 

She gasped and panted because of the thought that kept coming 
again and again. 

* We are not obliged to live,' she went on. ' Katie, I am full of 
the most dreadful thoughts. It must be because we have so little 
to eat, I suppose, and because the future is so black. Horrible 
phantoms fill my brain, asleep or awake. I can't tell you what 
they say to me.' 

'Let us pray again. We shall get, for answer, patience and 
resignation.' 

Lily threw herself upon the bed, her face in her hands. But 
Katie knelt beside her and prayed for both. 

In a fortnight a great deal may be done if you have luck. Alas! 
these girls had none. In October the people, it is true, have all 
come back, but the work has all been given ont. At the Museam, 
Katie, a new-comer, was known to few : and there was very little 
work going at all. Outside, there seemed no situations vacant : 
even the cashier's place in the draper's shop at seven-and-sixpence 
a week was filled up — yet how readily now would they have taken 
that place. 

They read all the advertisements and applied at all the ofGices ; 
but there was nothing. 

Then for a week they lived on the breakfast bread and butter ; 
and in the evenings they sat silent, always hand in hand, in Katie's 
cubicle, waiting for the day when there should be no more money, 
hungry, footsore, and heartsore. And in the night there came the 
dreadful dreams which torture those who are insufficiently fed. 

There came at last one evening — it was Friday evening — when 
there was no money, except a single shilling. Saturday morning is 
that on which ihe residents of Harley House pay in advance for the 
next week. If they cannot pay they must go. The rule is im- 
I)erative. If the Matron were to break that rule in favour of any 
resident she must pay the money herself in advance. There is no 
suspension of that rule allowed under any excuse whatever. To 
suspend the rule would convert Harley House into a charitable 
iDstitution, which, as is proudly a^l^d.Vu\Xi^ ^TQ!SJ^^R.\.\jSmia not it^ 
character^ 
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Therefore, the two girls would have to go* I think that the 
CoQimittee, had they known the facts of the case, would have 
relaxed that rule, or evexi paid a week or two in advance themselves 
for these two girls. 

Bj this time they had suffered so much that they spoke but little 
of their sorrows. They sat together and waited in silence. Kext 
day, they would not even have a bed to lie upon or a place where 
they could sit apart from the rest of the world. What would it be 
like ? I think that even in facing the most terrible suffering there 
is something that consoles in the curiosity of wondering what it 
will be like. 

There is nothing in which people differ more than in the way 
they take disaster. Most of us are distinctly * worsened ' by mis- 
fortune, particularly in youth. Of these two girls one at least, the 
girl with the splendid physique, born for the enjoyment of her 
youth, took punishment in the most rebellious way in the world. 
The more she was chastened the less was she resigned, until, in 
these days of the direst calamity, she was maddened with the sense 
of undeserved suffering. What had they done ? Well : they had 
had fathers ; Katie found that explanation of their troubles long 
ago. It really explains a great deal of human suffering, although 
two of the Prophets disagree about it. Katie endured in silence and 
put DO question to the silent Heavens. Things that are ordered 
must be endured. 

Downstairs, in the drawing-room, the Residents were talking of 
them. Ladies who go in hunger are very slow to speak of their 
own sufferings, but they are quick to perceive the privations under- 
gone by others. 

' They have not taken tea for a fortnight/ said Miss Beatrice, 
' the Matron told me so.' 

' Katie Capel has \ sold her epgagement-ring,' said another. 
* Nothing but the most dreadful necessity would compel her to do 
that.' 

* They have pawned all their clothes except what they stand in,* 
said another. 

* They have tramped over the whole of London and they liave 
found nothing.* 

'And they have no friends at all. Neither of them has any 
friends or any relations that she knows of.* 

Then there was a murmuring among each other, and presently 
Miss Beatrice went round with a pencil and a bit of paper ana 
whispered with each. 

It was Lily who really understood what their future meant ; at 
least, she thought she did, and she began to draw a realistic picture of 
what was going to happen. It was almost worthy of the great 
Master of the Horrible and the Disgusting. ON«t ^^^a.\»^"«\» ^ 
H J hare dropped a veil 
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* To-morrow/ she said, ' we shall bep^n to starve. We may, if we 
are fortunate, catch cold and die quickly of pneumonia or broncbitis. 
That is to say, you may. As for mo, I never catch anything, 
oecanse I am so strong. We have got a shilling ; we shall use up 
that in penny loaves : I don't know how long it will last, because I 
am not going to keep any account of time. What does it matter 
whether we starve in a week or in a fortnight ? The sooner 'tis 
over the sooner to sleep. Because starving, you see, Katie, is a very 
slow and troublesome way of dying. We shall wander about till 
we are obliged to sit down, and the policeman will order us to move 
on. Then we shall feel very weak, as well as very tired, and we 
shall stagger as we go, and tumble down, and they will carry us to 
the station, and say that we are drunk.' 

'Don't, Lily.' 

But she went on. It seemed to console her, or it fed her rage, to 
picture the very worst that could happen. 

* You are happier than I, dear, because you are not nearly so 
strong. Why, there is a thin stick of an arm for you ; and look at 
mine, big and strong still, in spite of our privations. I am a dread- 
fully strong girl. When I was born, Katie — I have never told you 
this — all the wicked fairies came about my cradle. One of them 
said, " She shall have no mother ;" and another, " She shall have 
no relations to help her ;" and a third, " She shall have no friends;' 
and a fourth, " She shall have no lovers ;" and another, *' She shall 
have no money ;" and yet another, " She shall have no work f and 
another, ^* She shall have no food ;" and then there was one, the 
Queen of the Wicked Fairies — an old woman with only two front 
teeth left — and those sticking out over her lower lip — and a most 
malignant eye, who carried a cat-o'-ninetails instead of a sceptre. 
She stood over me and said, " This child shall be splendidly strong, 
so that she shall yearn and long horribly after all she cannot have, 
and she shall suffer twice as long and twice as much as any other 
woman." ' 

* Lily I Something may happen yet.' 

* Oh ! yes, something may. People have been known to pick up 
shillings in the streets. We may beg in the streets. We will 
borrow a hymn-book and sing along the road " In the Sweet-By- 
and-By." I've got a good strong voice. But we shan't like it. 
There will be such terrible discomfort about it that we shall ^o 
back to our starving and begin to get through the terrible job at 
once and have done with it. Katie, my head is full of horrible 
things. Suppose,' she whispered, ' suppose we resolve to die at 
once and have done with it ?' ^ 

* No, Lily, no. Let us wait and receive what is sent.' 

* It is truly wonderful, Katie, to hear you talk. Will nothing 
make yon rebel ? Why, if there is no place for us in the world. 
should we stay in it V Some women are born consumptive ana 

have to die. Others, like onrselves, w^ \iOTxw t^^\x\A'asvXK \\»^«. 
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new diseaso. There is now a great deal of Bedundanoy among 
women : we suffer from Redandancy. It is incurable. No drops 
have been found for it and no pills. We shall have to die of that 
disease. " Died, in the streets on a doorstep, after long suffering, 
of Redundancy, Lily and Katharine." That would read very 
sweetly, wouldn't it, on a tombstone? Bat there will be no tomb- 
stone for us two, dear — we shall be buried by the parish in the 
pauper's comer, where the graves stand side by side as thick as 
they can be placed, and the dead bodies of the men and women 
moulder away forgotten. It will be like the sea that has closed 
over a sinking ship without so much as a single fragment left. In 
a few days we shall be as much forgotten as if we had never lived : 
perhaps to us it will be the same as if we had never lived.' 

Lily's bitter words fell upon Katie like the blows of a scourge. 
She could endure, but she would not rebeL 

* Leave us some hope,' she said. * If you take away that^ we are 
indeed the most wretched women in the world.' 

Just then they heard a soft step coming up the stairs. Through 
the open drawing-room below, they could hear Miss Augusta play- 
ing the piano sweetly and softly. The step was that of Miss 
Beatrice th*^ Consoler, who came to talk to them. *My dears,' 
she said, taking a hand of each, ' I am afraid you are in terrible 
irouble.' 

* Yes,' said Katie, * we are in very sad trouble,' 

* Have you found nothing to do, children V 

* Nothing.' 

* Have you no friends to help you ?' 

* Not one.' 

* Oh ! my poor children. But there is one Friend. Think of 
Him.' 

Lily shook her head impatiently. 

* Have you any money left T 

* No — none,' said Katie. * And to-morrow we must pay the week 
in advance, or go.' 

Miss Beatrice was silent, because it is difficult to find consola* 
tion for the lack of money : most of the poets and writers despise 
money : and yet, here were two girls who, because they had no 
money .... 

' My dear,' she said, * will the Matron not give you leave to stay 
a week or two on credit ?' 
' No — it is against the rules.' 

Then Miss Beatrice exhorted them to patience, and told them in 
W sweet religious way how the Lord, who is the Father, is wont 
to open unexpected doors and make things possible which had 
seemed impossible : until even the hard heart of Lily melted, and 
they all three wept together. 

Then Miss Beatrice blessed them and went ktj^ m\)!a. wvs>?CQ«:t 
uhortatioa to patience^ and a hint, which she meaiit lot «. Y^oro^sft 
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— hut they were stnpid and did not understand — ^that something 
good and unexpected would happen next day. Why — why did she 
not tell them what had been doneP For in the drawing-room there 
had been a collection made for them, and out of their poverty and 
straitness these poor ladies had got together the sum of fifteen 
shillings and tenpence, which was to be given to the girls in the 
morning, so that they might pay the Matron and have another 
week to look about them and to find some employment. Also ifc 
was resolved unanimously that their cruel case should be brought 
before the Committee, although Harley House is not a charitable 
institution, in the hope that something might be found for them. 

By a most unfortunate accident, however, that little collection 
never reached the hands for whom it was intended. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A NIGHT OUT. 

The breakfast at Harley House was served, to suit the convenience 
of those whose work begins early, at half -past seven. This was the 
last breakfast for which the girls had paid. They were the first to 
sit down, because they wished to avoid questions. 

' This is the last breakfast paid for, Katie,' said Lily. ' Let ns 
eat as much as we possibly can. When shall we get another break- 
fast, and where ?* 

Katie drank the tea, but unfortunately could eat nothing. 

* You are taking a moan advantage, Katie,' said her friend. * You 
know you are not half so strong as I am, and yet you are taking 
three hours* start in the starving race. Put something in your 
pocket. Never mind the rules. You must and shall.' 

She cut off half a dozen great crusts and slices of bread and 
crammed them into her bag, the little hand-bag that carried abso- 
lutely all the possessions of the two girls. Their watches, their 
wardrobes, even Katie's engagement-ring, everything was gone 
except the clothes they stood in. Never was wreck more complete. 
Never had Misfortune made a cleaner sweep of everything. Friends, 
work, wardrobe, money — what more could she take ? In a warmer 
climate she would have torn the clothes off their backs ; but in 
Great Britain this is not allowed to Misfortune, who leaves grudg- 
ingly their clothes upon the backs even of the shirt and match- 
makers. One thing more was left to Misfortune. She could 
separate the two girls. You shall see presently that she even 
accomplished that. 

* Now,' said Lily, * we have eaten our breakfast — at least I have. 
Let us go at once, before the Matron comes down, and while there | 

is nobody to ask questions. Comei, KaAAa, we have left nothing r 
opstairs. Come.* ^ V 

Now that the supreme moTii^tL\i\i'8A«tn^^»'SRV^\\.^^^sfe^^ 
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longer any room for hope, Lily assumed a defiant air, mncli as ono 
who is led forth to the stake and blasphemes the Holy Inquisition 
to the last. * Come, Katie,' for she Hngered and trembled. * Come, 
I say. It will not help us to wait — and cry. We have done our 
best ; we have prayed and there has been no answer. Let us go 
out now and starve. Come, dear Katie — oh ! my dear — it will not 
help to cry. Let us go out and find a place where we can sit down 
and wait.' 

It was eight o'clock. When the door closed behind them, Katie 
sank upon the doorstep and broke into sobs and moaning. 

* Oh, Tom — Tom !' she cried. * How can you be happy in Heaven 
while I am so miserable here ? If I am to join you, ask them to 
kill me quickly.' 

* They'll do that,' said Lily grimly. * Come.' 

She put her hand in Katie's arm and dragged her away. 

Five minutes later Miss Beatrice came downstairs, her face full 
of sweetness and satisfaction, because she was now going to demon- 
strate to these two girls, by means of her collection of fifteen 
shillings and tenpence, how faith and patience and resignation are 
always rewarded. 

But they were gone. One of the servants had seen them leave 
the house. Upstairs, they had left nothing. 

Perhaps they would return in the evening. 

But they did not. The evenings came and went at Harley 
House. The girls came home at night heavy of eye and head, tired 
with their day's work; Miss Augusta played to them; Miss 
Beatrice talked to them. For a week or so they remembered the 
two who had sunk under the waters ; then they forgot them. ' As 
for the collection, it was all returned to the donors, and only Miss 
Beatrice remembered the girls and prayed for them that they might 
yet be saved. 

At nine o'clock Katie began to be tired. 

* Are we to walk about all day long, Lily V she asked. * Can we 
not find some place to sit down and rest ?' 

' We will go to the British Museum. It is. quiet there, at least.* 

They did. They went to the room where are the great pictures 
of Assyrian battles. 

Here they sat down. The place was very silent and peaceful. 
There were very few visitors so early ; the attendants with their 
wands sat about already disposed for the gentle doze which helps 
them through the day. Presently Katie leaned her head upon 
Lily's shoulder and fell fast asleep. But Lily slept not. She had 
been awake nearly all night, but she was not disposed for slumber. 
She sat looking at fate with wrathful eyes and continually putting 
the same question — it has been asked by every unhappy person since 
the world began — * What have we done — what have we done — tbA.^ 
we should so suffer while the rest of mankind ^^caj^^T 

^he morniDg passed — noon came — ^tViQ a\i\«ii\"axL\i ^Osa '«^ ^^20^ 
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began to saunter about the rooms with the intention of getting an 
appetite for dinner. One o'clock struck — Lily sat motionless, un- 
conscious of the time — Katie still slept beside her. The attendant' 
went away to his dinner, and returned refreshed bat languid, and 
disposed for another doze. When he awoke at three the two girls 
still sat there, one asleep, and the other bolt upright, her dark brow 
contracted, her black eyes full of rage. 

It is not an nnusual thing at museums of the scientific kind for 
tired yisitors to sit down and go to sleep in them, nor is it quite un- 
known, in collections which are free, for people to drop in for the 
sake of rest. Bethnal Green Museum is naturally considered in 
the neighbourhood as erected mainly for the convenience of chil- 
dren, and a place of safety for them in bad weather. The custodian 
therefore regarded the sleeping damsel without surprise. 

It was about half-past three that Katie awoke. 

'Well, dear,* said Lily, * you have had a long sleep. Do you feel 
better ?» 

* Yes, I am quite well now. But oh I Lily, I am so hungry.' 

' It was a good thing that I remembered to put some bread in my 
pocket. Let us eat our dinner.' 

They did so, and were strengthened by the bread. 

* And now, Katie, we may move on. I don't quite know where 
we are going. But we had better go, I think.' 

They went outside and turned westwards. Fortunately it was a 
fine afternoon, and warm. After the bread they felt strong again, 
and able to walk. 

They found themselves, after wandering for half an hour, in St. 
Jameses Park. It was then five o'clock. 

* Katie,* said Lily, * do you see those seats ? There is a whole 
row of them outside the railings. The}' are to be our bed to-night. 
To-morrow — no, we must not think of to-morrow — do you think 
we might break in upon our shilling ? Oh, how tedious it is ! 
Look at the heaps of people who are doing nothing ; I wonder if 
they are as poor and as miserable as ourselves.* 

St. James's Park this afternoon was thronged with people. They 
lay about the grass ; they sat upon the free benches ; they leaned 
over the railings ; they stood upon the bridge ; they threw crumbs 
to the ducks ; they looked as if they never did any work, and did 
not want to do any work, and never had any work offered them. 
They might have been as poor as the two girls, but they were 
certainly not miserable at all. It may be laid down as a broad 
principle that nobody is ever miserable who has solved the problem 
of living without doing any work. At six o'clock the evening was 
beginning to fall. Then Lily drew Katie, who was now simply 
acquiescent, out of the Park. 

' We wiU spend threepence,* she said. * We will buy more bread, 

because that goes furthest. With threepenny worth of bread we 

sJiaJJ ha ve a supper that will carry \xa on \xii\h\ \\x^ xrvot^vci^. Why, 
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Katie, we shall actually, with care, make our shilling last till Monday 
morning. That is splendid. After thj^t I suppose we shall fulfil 
the purpose for which we were born and be starved to death. 
Come, dear, don't give in ; hold up your face : try to look as li 
you liked it.' 

When the lights were lit in the street and the shops, there began 
for a few minutes a new interest, but it lasted a very little while. 

' Lily,* said Katie, * I cannot walk any more. Take me to some 
place where I can sit down.' 

' Well, then, we must go back to St. James's Park. It is the 
only place that I know of where we can sit down.' 

At this moment a great piece of luck befell them. They met, 
•walking up Waterloo Place, no other than Dittmer Bock. That 
young gentleman had been turning his Saturday afternoon to useful 
account by observing how trade was conducted in the West End. - 

* Oh 1' cried Katie. * We are saved, Lily I Dittmer ! you will 
help us.' 

She explained the situation in a few words. But the young 
German's face dropped. Alas I he had but eightpence in the 
world ; he had lent three shillings and sixpence to a friend — one 
of the three who shared his room — and he could not possibly be 
paid before Monday. What was he to do ? How could he help 
them ? Eightpence is a ridiculously small sum. Would they go 
with him to his lodgings, where he would persuade the other men 
to give up their beds and bestow themselves somewhere — on the 
landing, for example ? 

* No,' said Katie, * we cannot do that, Dittmer. I am afraid we 
must spend the night here, in the open air, and perhaps to-morrow 
you will come for us and find some way of helping us. Oh 1 it 
will not be so very bad here ; the night is not cold, and our jackets 

. are thick. I am not afraid, now that we have found you.' 

Dittmer hesitated. He had nothing to pawn — no watch or chain 
— he had no other clothes than those he wore ; his friends and 
fellow-clerks were as poor as himself ; at that moment he had no 
more than that eightpence with which he had proposed to tide 
over the Sunday. With only forty pounds a year, you see, a young 
man is liable to days of tightness ; he takes them as a necessary 
part of a situation which is only temporary. Therefore he laughs 
and goes hungry with a cheerful heart. If an old man has to go 
hungry, he grows melancholy, because the situation is permanent, 
so to speak. But that a time of tightness should have happened 
at such a juncture was indeed unfortunate. The eightpence was 
altogether at their service. But yet ... 

* I know a man,' said Dittmer, * who will lend me five, or even 
ten shillings on Monday. My friend will also pay me back two 
shillings out of my loan on the same day. Perha^^a c^xsit Va:^^^^^ 
would take you into the house, but she makea tu\^^ ^xA V^ ^^\c^ 
no ladies at all to her iodgings. But it la \Ta\NO^^iNA^^^'^^^^'^ — 
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yon cannot pass the whole night upon a bench. lb is impos* 
Bible.* 

' We must/ said Lily. * If you have not any money, there is no 
help for it. If that were all, what matter ?* 

* In that case/ said Dittmer, * I shall pass the night upon the 
bench with you. Himmel I Could I go home and leave you here 
— by yourselves ?' 

He turned and walked with them towards St. James's Park. 

* Oh, Katie I' said Lily, * what a difference — what a difference it 
makes to have a Man with us I I feel somehow as if we should 
pull through our troubles. I don't know how it is to be done or 
why we should think so. But he inspires confidence. Courage, 
dear, we have a Man with us. Oh I why don't they keep a Man at 
Harley House only in order to inspire confidence ?' 

They began their night at about half-past seven, when the place 
was full of people walking through, but the girls were tired. They 
tied their handkerchiefs round their necks and sat close together, 
Lily on the outside and Katie between her and Dittmer, by which 
means she was a little protected from the cold. 

A night in the open air in the month of October may be enjoy- 
able urder certain conditions, which must take the form of thick 
blankets to begin with. But it cannot by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be considered warm. The revulsion of feeling, however, with 
the two girls at meeting with a protector, the change from despair 
to confidence which Dittmer inspired, made them suddenly gay. 
They laughed and prattled ; they made little silly jokes which 
pleased them all three ; they seemed to passers-by like a party of 
young people perfectly happy and without a care ; just as if their 
limbs were not aching all over and their feet were not getting as 
cold as a stone ; and as if they were not desperately hungry. 

* It is nine o'clock,* said Lily. * Time for supper. Herr Dittmer, 
will you join us ? We have a beautiful supper, made altogether of 
the finest wheaten meal, exquisitely prepared and most delicately 
baked till it is a beautiful rich brown. It consists partly of crust 
and partly of crumb. Pray, which portion do you prefer, or shall 
I assist you to a little of both — without the stufiing ?' and then 
these foolish girls laughed. 

They were safe. Dittmer had them in his charge. They were 
quite safe now. 

Dittmer refused to share in their supper because he said, men- 
daciously, he had already made a copious meal of bread and sausage 
which would serve him till the morning. Then the girls ate half 
the bread between them, and wrapped up the rest for their break- 
fast. 

At about ten the number of passengers greatly diminished 
About the same time it grew much colder ; a little wind sprang up, 
rattling among the sparse leaves ot t\ift\.T^e^, "Ka.Uakftijt dropping 
o^ to sleep and waking again "willa. a B\.wi:\., \iS\^ ^^^\Cka^ ^<^^Y^^ 
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soanclly, and Dittmer was smoking a cigar stolidly. At last Katie 
dropped her head and fell into a sleep from which she did not 
awake till midnight, when she started into wakefulness. Dittmer 
Bock still sat with a cigar between his lips, patiently, as if nothing 
was the matter. 

* You are cold,* he said. * Take my hand and run a little, or 
jomp, joost jomp.' 

Katie tried just to jump, but she was too tired either to run or 
to jump. She was desperately cold. Lily, for her part, seemed to 
mind nothing. Also, Katie longed with an intense yearning to lie 
down and stretch herself out. 

Then Dittmer showed the ingenuity of Man. 

He made her lie along the bench, her head in Lily's lap. He 
wrapped her skirts tightly round her feet. He found a pair of 
gloves in his pocket — he wore twelves, I think— and put them on 
Katie's hands, over her own, so that she had a double pair. And then 
he produced his own handkerchief — a lar^e coloured silk handker- 
chief of a patriarchal character — and tied it round her neck and over 
her head. Lastly, he sat down at her feet and laid the skirts of 
his great-coat over them, so that she might be still more protected 
from the cold. 

* Now,' he said, * Schlafen sie wohl, Katchen.' 

He lit another cigar — remember that they were cigars of Ham- 
burg, not of Havannah — and Katie dropped off to sleep again. 

She did not wake up till five o'clock. The young German still 
sat patient and resolute, his hands in his pockets ; he was nearly 
frozen with the cold ; he had turned up the collar of his coat ; and 
he had not slept for one single moment during the whole night. 

* Dittmer,* said the girl. 

* Ya ; I am awake. Sleep on, Katchen. It is only five o'clock.' , 
' No, I have slept long enough. And the seat is very hard.' 

She got up and looked about her. It was still night ; by the 
lamplight she saw that all the benches near them were similarly 
occupied with sleeping figures. I 

*Are these people all as poor as ourselves, Dittmer? And, 
oh ! you have put your own gloves on my hands and tied your 
handkerchief round my neck. Oh I it is good of you, Dittmer.' 
She took his hand. * Yesterday I thought I had not a friend in the 
whole world except Lily. And I forgot you. Forgive me. I 
forgot that you promised to be my brother. And you have thrown 
your great-coat over me and are sitting without it. Oh I it is a 
shame. Put it on directly.' 

* Katchen, you must not forget. It is true that at this moment 
I have no more than eightpence, and to-day is Sunday, yet I 
will find something. Listen to my plan. There is a man — he is 
from Hamburg ; he used to work for my father's Delikatessen- 
Handlung ; he came to London to make bia iotVxraft^ ^x^^ V^^ 
alreadj^ a large baker's shop of his o"wiu 1 V^ \L^ '^^ \^xfiL\ 
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I will ask him, because he knows me, to take you into Im 
•house for a week or two until you can find a better place. The 
baker has a good heart ; he will weep when I tell him your mis- 
fortunes. Klitchen, it was very wrong to forget you had a 
brother.' 

* I will never forget it any more.' 
Dittmer kissed her fingers. 

* All that I have — it is not much — is yours. All my brains ; all 
my knowledge ; all my work is yours, Katchen. You are my 
sister ; you are also the only woman in the world whom I shall 
ever love. Ja, my sister — I know. But for me there is no other 
woman in the world.' 

Katie made no reply. The tears rose to her eyes. Perhaps, had 
he pressed her at that moment, gratitude would have suffered him 
to change the title of sister. But he was too loyal to take advan- 
tage of her emotion. 

All this time Lily made no sign at all of being awake, or of 
hearing anything. She sat motionless and apparently sleeping, 
just as she had sat all the night. 

Presently the dawn appeared and grew gradually and spread, 
until another day was born. 

Then the ladies and gentlemen who had also slept in this al 
fresco hotel woke up and rose from their benches, and began to 
stamp and swing their arms, and in other ways endeavour to restore 
the circulation. They were of a broken-down and reduced appear- 
ance for the most part ; perhaps because St. James's Park, to the 
neighbourhood of which they belonged, is situated in an aristo- 
cratic part of the town. When they had warmed themselves they 
all went their ways ; some with a hopef ol stride, but most, creep- 
ing, or slouching, uncertain : and what their ways were on this 
Sabbath morning, when no one could seek work anywhere and all 
the ofiices were closed, the Lord only knows. 

' On Sunday morning,' said Dittmer, * bakers sleep late. I go to 
seek my friend at seven.' 

* I do not know,' said Lily, starting up with animation, * that I 
have ever passed a more delightful night. I mean it, Katie. It 
was cold, I dare say, but the past is now done with. We have broken 
with respectability ; we have spent a whole night out, sleeping in 
the Park. Whatever happens now we can never be governesses 
any more. We have lost our character. Nobody would employ 
a girl for a governess who had slept out all night. I rejoice. We 
have got a man to advise us. Let us eat up all the rest of our 
bread, and then we will go to find the baker. We are already on 
a lower level ; we can now do any kind of work. I feel as if 1 
could marry the baker and take the money in the shop.' 

She divided the bread into three portions, but again Dittmer 
refused bia share and the girls finii^hed it. 
* And now/ said Dittmer, ^ 1 ViW ^o \.o ^xcs^^^^ ^Caa mvcA ^1 ^Jaa 
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baker. Wait for me here. la one hour T return. Then you will 
find repose while you look about and consider what is to be done 
next. In one hour I come back. Bemain here without moving 
and I ruturn : in one little hour I re^arn. Ja. I komm.' 



CHAPTER XIL 

IN THE FOG. 

He strode away in the yellow light of the autumn morning. 

* He is gone,' said Lily. * I feel as' if I was going to despair 
again.' 

' He will be back soon ; let as walk about. But we will keep 
near this place for fear of missing him.' 

* Katie ' — no one ever anticipated, prophesied, and realized the 
future so clearly and so wholly as Lily — * I understand exactly 
what is going to happen. We shall go to the Baker. He will 
be, of course, a Master Baker, the Queen's Chief Baker, perhaps. 
He will be a friendly Baker, and he will talk English much worse 
than DIttmer ; we shall stay with him for a week or two and then 
we shall go into the shop and keep accounts, or perhaps sell loaves 
and rolls and buns across the counter. I shall like selling the buns 
better than keeping accounts. But you will keep the accounts. 
Either occupatioo will be much better than teaching horrid children. 
And then, you know, when we have quite got used to the life, and 
forgotten all about Harley Street and remember only the misery of 
starving gentility, there will come along a handsome young baker of 
German origin, and we shall — that is, I shall — go off to church with 
him and keep his shop for him ever after.' 

* It will be an honourable life. And oh 1 what does it matter to 
you and me now whether we call ourselves gentlewomen or not ?' 

* Nothing, my dear. But I wish Dittmer would come back.' 
Where the fog came from I know not. But it fell upon them 

swiftly and unexpectedly. First, it turned the snn into a copper 
disc about the size of a warming-pan, and then it shut him out from 
view altogethePi And first that fog blurred the branches of the trees 
and then it clothed them and covered them up with white clouds, 
and then it became yellow and caused the people who breathed it 
to cough and choke, and then it became suddenly black with the 
blackness of midnight. 

* Katie, let us stay quite still. Let us sit here and not move for 
fear of losing him. This will not last long.' 

It was a terrible fog : it was the well-known historical fog when 
the people could not attend the morning service, or, if any found 
their way thither, they found that the fog had filled the church so 
that nothing could be seen but the nearest lamps, and if any were 
in the streets they either stayed where they liap^^Tkft^ X.'o! \i^^ ^t 
they T&mhled miserably ahoat, losing themaeVveft, 
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The fog lasted all day long. Until nightfall it lay over the 
broad City, insomuch that infidels believed the story of Egyptian 
darkness, and many were converted. It killed a large number, of 
course, but I do not know how many ', it developed asthma, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, and consumption in thousands who had thought 
themselves strong and lusty, and now go hobbling towards the 
churchyard ; it gave atrophy to infants, indigestion to yonng ladies, 
and the middle-aged it deprived of their gastric powers, so that they 
have had, ever since, to give up all their beer, porter, port and 
sherry, burgundy and champagne, claret and Rhine wine, and now 
drink weak whisky and water with lunch and dinner. Singers it 
robbed of their voice ; clergymen of their cheerfulness ; actors of 
their memory : and working men of every kind and degree it filled 
with discontent as to their own lot, doubt as to their own powers, 
and despair as to their future. It was not until three o'clock next 
morning that it cleared away and people were able to look about 
again — and to see the clear sky set with stars and the ghosts all 
flying away and once more to hope. 

By that time, as you will see, it was too late for Katie and for 
Lily. 

They sat on their bench for an hour hoping that Dittmer would 
grope his way back to them, with news from the baker. 

He was on his way back to them, with the best of news. But the 
fog fell upon him, as upon all the rest of the town, and caused him 
to stop and consider. He who in a black fog stops to consider is 
lost — for he turns round, and instantly forgets the direction in 
which he was walking. Dittmer Bock did this, and instead of 
marching straight back to St. James's Park, which was not far 
from the baker's, and in a south-westerly direction, he turned north 
and walked off resolutely in the direction of Edinburgh. So that 
when the fog cleared he was already well on his way to York. 

The girls waited in the Park while the hours crept on slowly. 

* If we do not move,* said Katie, * the fog will lift, and he will 
come back to us. Let us wait.' 

* I am hungry,' said Lily, who had the day before been so brave 
to face starvation. * 1 must eat, whatever happens. Katie, will 
you sit here, while I go and buy something ? I am certain that I 
can find my way back. We will spend all our money, and then 
trust to Dittmer.' 

* Oh ! Lily, you must not leave me alone.' 

* Then come with me, Katie, we shall not be gone five minutes. 
I can find my way blindfold. To be sure it is blindfold. We keep 
quite straight along the railings and we get to Buckingham Palace 
Road, where there are coffee-houses.' 

They kept along the railings without much difficulty ; then they 

came to the corner and had to cross the open Place before the 

Palace, And now the trouble be^an •, ^tt^r what seemed to Katie 

half an hour, they found theiaaeVvea tioX. m ^xaLOBiTx^-wsL ^^^^^ 
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load at all, bat in front of more railings. The thick brown fog 
:rew darker and thicker : then a terrible bewilderment fell upon 
hem : they knew not which was north, south, east, or west : they 
:new not from what quarter they had come, or where these rail- 
ngs might be : and there was nobody to ask ; they were lost in the 
:og, like Dittmer himself, and like every human creature out on 
.hat terrible Sunday morning — when the wayfarers wandered in 
ihe fog like those poor lost creatures who wander in the Desert, 
•ound and round, only to come upon their own footsteps again ; or 
&hose who are lost in a Canadian forest and turn in a circle round 
md round, while they think they are marching in a straight line. 

* What shall we do, Lily ?» 

* Let us walk along the railings : we shall find something.' 
They found an open gate leading somewhere : it must be into 

the Park ; but what part of the Park ? 

* We are lost, Katie,' said Lily ; * we must wait till the fog lifts.* 
They waited, but it did not lift. 

* Where does Dittmer live, Katie V 

* I do not know.' 

* Where is his office in the City ?' 

* I do not know.' 

* Then we are lost, indeed, if we cannot find him.* 

They stood beside the railings, not daring to move. Nobody 
passed by : they were off the pathway. The fog deadened sound 
as well as sight. It was cold and damp : the fog was in their 
throats and in their lungs. 

Presently the fog got into their brains as well. Then one of 
them, the stronger, began to have visions, and to see spirits which 
marched past, a procession of devils who mocked, and of women 
who wrung their bands and wept — then more devils, and more 
weeping women. She kept none of these visions to herself, but 
kindly communicated them to her companion, who had slipped 
down and was crouched, clinging to the rail, on the cold ground. 

* They are the women who seek for work and find none, Katie. 
Look at them : there is one as old as Miss Stidolph, and here are 
two like Miss Augusta and Miss Beatrice, but they haven't got 
their annuity, and there are two like ourselves. The devils mock 
them, and drive them with whips. Oh ! it is dreadful to see them. 
Do you hear what they are saying ? " This is what you were born 
for : nobody wants you : there is nothing that you can do : you 
will have to go on like this all your lives : you will live an immense 
time : every day you shall feel hunger, and privation, and disap- 
pointment. There is no love for you : there is not any hope for 
you of being cared for and caressed, with strong hands to work for 
you. No. No I these things are for other women not a bit better 
than you." Are you listening, Katie ?' 

Katie moaned in reply, 

* Wo shall not go on being driven with vi\i\p^^'KA\Aa,\i^^'^'^^^^^ 
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are groing to die. Shall Tre be killed by the black fog and starva- 
tion ? Or shall we die a quicker way ? Think of another night in 
such a fog, and without Dittmer beside us.' 

* Katie/ she repeated, * think of another night out in this cruel 
place.' 

Still there was no answer. 

* Katie !' she stooped and lifted her head. * Katie ! are you dead 
yet ? Are you so happy as to be dead ?* 

* No — I wish we were dead. Oh I Lily — Lily — how long—how 
long ? Will Dittmer never come ? The seat is cold : he is so 
good. He took off his coat and laid it over me. Dittmer is very 
good to us.' 

She was lightheaded : exhaustion and cold made her forget where 
she was. She thought she was still on the bench in the Park, 
waiting for Dittmer to come back. 

* She is faint with hunger,* said Lily. She instinctively felt her 
pocket. There was in it a rough crust, the last of the threepenny- 
worth of bread. She gave it to Katie, who devoured it greedily. 

* Are you better, dear ? Do you think that you could stand ? 
Do you think that yon could walk a little ?' 

* Where?' 

' It is not far — I should think about half a mile. This time I 
know that I can find my way. I see it in my head, every inch, 
clear as if there were no fog, though it is as black as night.' 

* Where, Lily ? Do you mean * — she trembled, she rose and 
stood beside her friend — * do you mean * 

* It is the Embankment, dear. That is the place where women 
go to end their sufferings. The poor woman who has lost her 
virtue : the poor shirtmaker who has lost her place : the poor lady 
who can get no work : that is the place for all of us. One plunge, 
and it is all over — all the sorrow, and all the disappointment.' 

* But after death ?' 

* After death I shall ask why we were forced to the Embankment' 

* Lily, I am afraid. It will be so cold.' 

* We shall not feel the cold one bit. Think of another night I 
Think of the rest of the day ! Think of day after day like this ! 
. . . Katie, you shall hold my hand. Come.' 

She dragged Katie away, walking with the strength of madness, 
as fast as her trembling friend could go, sometimes hurrying her, 
sometimes encouraging her, sometimes reproving her» 

I know not how she found her way or by what strange trick of 

brain she was enabled to go straight to the Embankment at ibe 

point where it begins at Westminster Bridge. She took the shortest 

way through the Park and along George Strest, never halting or 

considering or hesitating for a moment any more than if it had 

been a day of clear brilliant s\ma\i\YLft. X^t ^hQ had before lost her 

way simply in crossing iiom. t\i^ coix^^t q»1 VJ^fe Ti^w!^^ Sa ^ 

Buckingham Palace "Road. 
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* Only a few minutes now, dear. Oh, Katie dear, we shall die 
together ; we will not let go of each other's hands. Rememher 
that. The water will roll over us, and in a moment we shall bo 
dead and all will be over. You will not die alone. We shall go 
into the next world together. No more trouble, dear. Perhaps 
you wiU join Tom and be happy. I think he must be waiting for 
you somewhere. It is the shortest way to teach him. And as for 
me — why — they say that eye hath not seen nor can tongue tell the 
happiness that we shall find there — and it seems to me that all I 
want is rest and to be sure that I shall have food to-morrow. You 
must not think, of the plunge, dear — the river is not a bit colder 
than the air : think of last night : think of to-day : think of the 
night before us * 

*Lily,' said Katie, stopping, *they are having service in the 
church by the Abbey : listen. Oh 1 it must be the evening service. 
They are praising God and singing hymns— and we are out in the 
fog and the cold and going to kill ourselves.' 

* Yes : I could not sing any hymns just now.' 

* Lily, let us have one prayer before we go.* 

*No — leap first ana pray afterwards; there will be plenty of 
time to pray when we are sure that we shall not have to come back 
to this miserable world any more.' She dragged the other girl 
along with her — past the Abbey — straight down to the Embank- 
ment. * Hush ! Katie. Don't speak now. This is the very place.' 

She stopped at one of the landing-places, where the steps go 
down into the water, 

* The tide is running up,' said Lily. How did she know, because 
they could see nothing ? * It will carry us up the river : it will 
roll us over and over. Don't let go my hand, Katie : it will kill us 
in a moment, and then it will drive us and beat us and bang us 
against the piers of Westminster Bridge, so that no one will be able 
to recognise us when they do find us. And so it will never be known 
what became of us. Dear Katie, dear Katharine Regina — poor 
Queen without a penny— give me one kiss. Hold my hand. Now 
you shall be with your lover in a moment and all your sorrow shall 
be over. Hold my hand and run down the steps with me. Quick ! 
Quick I Hold my hand hard — harder. Quick !' 

She drew Katie to the steps, crying out to her to hasten and to 
hold fast, and dragging her down to the river ; Katie was too weak 
to resist, mentally and bodily. And all around her lay the thick 
black fog like a wall of darkness. 

Did you ever think what it would be to bo shut up in such an 
Inferno as Danto's in a thick black fog, a darkness wrapping you 
round as with a horrible cloak from which there was no escape ? 
All day long these girls had been sitting in such a fog, without 
food, and before them they heard — and now saw with eyes of mad- 
ness — the rush of the river which would mercifully t^k«i tVka\a. ^^i^ 
of the iog and land them—at the foot of t\xe goVvV^u ^^vX^'^t 
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'Quick — Katie— quick! Don't let go. OnT 
The fog lifted a little, suddenly, at this moment. 
Before the girls stood a figure, black and gaunt, which stretched 
out two long arms and said with harsh and strident voice : 

* No, my dears. Not this time you don't.* 

Then Lily loosed her hold of Katie's hand and threw out her 
aims in a gesture of hopelessness. 

* Oh !' she cried, * God will not let us live and He will not let us die.' 
Then she turned and fled, leaving Katie alone. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

IN THE MORNING. 

Katie stood for a moment stupefied. In front of her, shadowy, 
like a ghost, rose this man gaunt and tall : by the lifting of the 
fog she saw that he was in tatters. What was he doiug on the 
steps in the dark ? And Lily was gone. 

* No, you don't,' he said to her. * I thought there'd be some of 
you coming along to-night. Is it hunger working up with the 
fog, or is it remorse and despair ?' 

Katharine made no reply. Where — oh, where was Lily ? 

* If it's hunger and the fog, you'll get over it when you've had 
something to eat. In course of time you'll get used to hunger. 
I'm always hungry.' 

* Who are you ? Let me go— let me go.' 

*Not this way, then,' he replied — for she made as if she would 
rush at the river — * not this w^ay, Pretty j Don't do it. Have 
patience. Lord ! If you'd gone through as much as I have, you'd 
have patience. Don't do it.' 

As he spoke the black wall of fog rolled between them again 
Katie stole away under its protection, but she heard him repeat as 
she retreated : * Don't do it. Pretty. Have patience.' 

It is now nothing but a memory of the past ; but sometimes the 
gaunt and tattered figure of this man, holding out his long arms 
between her and the river, returns to Katie's mind and stands up 
before her : she sees him blurred in the fog and the dim lamplight: 
she hears his voice saying, * Don't do it. Pretty. Have patience !' 
Who was this man, this failure and wreck of manhood — and why 
did he lurk in the blackness upon those steps ? Then her misery 
comes back to her again, her dreadful hunger and cold and weari- 
ness and desolation, and Katie has — change but one letter and the 
pathetic becomes bathetic, pathos turns into bathos — has to *lie 
down' — ^woman's grandest medicine — ^untii the memory of that 
night leaves her again. 

The fog was so black again that she had not the least knowledge 
of the direction she was taking. \3xi.^«T ^^^ti Vaxsi^) there was a 
little yellow gleam of light. "Be^oTvOi \JtC\^ ^\i\a.^^'^"si^^^^xs^ 
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t : when she stood under a lamp it was just exactly as if she were 
Duilt up and buried alive in it with a hole for a little light through 
yellow glass in the top. 

Sometimes, steps came along and faces came out of the black 
wbM and looked curiously at her as they passed and disappeared, 
[t was the face of a young man making his way home and march- 
ing confidently through the fog : or it was the face of a policeman 
who looked at her searchingly, asked her if she was lost, told her 
bow to get back to the Strand, and went on his beat : once it was a 
girl of her own age who stood beside her for a few minutes and 
looked as if she wanted to speak, and then suddenly ran away from 
ber. Why did she run away ? Why, indeed ? And once it was a 
very ugly face indeed, which greatly terrified her — a man's face, 
anshaven for many days, and therefore thick with bristles round 
the mouth, a face with horrid red eyes and red swollen cheeks. 

*Have you got the price of a half -pint upon you?' he asked 
roughly. 

* I have not got one penny in the world,* she replied. 

Lily in fact had all the money belonging to them both — nine* 
pence. 

* You've got your jacket and your hat. Gimme your jacket and 
your hat.* 

He proceeded, in the language common to his class, to touch 
briefly on the injustice of suffering an honest man to go about 
without a penny in his pocket while a girl had a jacket and a hat 
which might be pawned. Perhaps he forgot that it was Sunday. 
But other steps were heard, and the creature of the Night slunk 
away. 

Katie knew that she was still at the Westminster end of the 
Embankment, because the great clock struck the quarters and the 
hours apparently quite close to her. 

The night was still and not cold. She was afraid to move out- 
side the little yellow circle of light ; but she could no longer 
stand ; she sank to the ground, and leaning against the lamp-post, 
she fell into a state of half consciousness. The place was quite 
deserted now, even by the birds of prey who prowl by night, and 
even by the homeless who come here when there is no fog and 
huddle together for warmth. When she lifted her head again and 
opened her eyes, cramped and cold, she saw that the fog was lifting 
and rolling away. The greatest horror of all — the long day and 
night of darkness— was passing away ; a few minutes more, and the 
long line of lamps upon the bridge on one side and the Embank- 
ment on the other stood out clear and bright ; the sky was clear 
and studded with stars ; the air was pure again. To look round 
and see things once more, to breathe again the pure air, brought 
refreshment and relief. Katie got up and looked over the wall 
upon the river runmDg at her feet. 

8be remembered that B^e bivd been "ver^ \i<i^x Vi \i^;^^— "^ 
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Bhamefal, wicked, violent Death — the Death of those whose wicked 
lives have driven them to despair. One more step and she would 
have plunged into the dark waters rushing and tearing up the 
stream with the tide. She tried to picture to herself what 
she had escaped ; she recalled Lily's words ; she would have 
been, by this time, a dead body rolled over and over, knocked 
against the piles of the bridge, caught by the ropes of barges, 
banged against the boats. At last she would have been picked up 
somewhere ; no one would have recognised her, and she would 
have been buried in the pauper's comer, forgotten for ever. But 
imagination, like reason, refuses to work to order unless it is forti- 
fied by strong food. The words she recalled and the picture she 
conjured up convened to her soul in her exhausted state little more 
than a trifling addition to her misery. When one is on the rack a 
touch of toothache would be little heeded. She shuddered and 
turned and slowly crept away. The great clock struck three. 
Lily was lost now as well as Dittmer. She was quite alone in the 
world, and penniless. But the fog was gone ; the black wall of 
darkness had rolled away. 

I know not where she wandered. It was no more beside those 
black waters, but along the streets — silent now and deserted, save 
for the occasional step of the policeman. It is strange to think o£ 
the great City with all its four millions of people asleep and its 
streets empty. Even the worst and the wickedest are asleep at 
three in the morning. It is the hour df innocence; the Devil 
himself sleeps. No one met the girl as she walked aimlessly 
along. She was so tired now that she had no room for any other 
feeling. She could no longer think or feel or look forward or 
dread anything. She sank on a doorstep and fell asleep again. 

At five o'clock she was awakened by the hand of a policeman. 

* Come,' he said, not unkindly, * you mustn't sleep in the streets, 
you know. Haven't you got anywhere to go V 

She got up and began to understand what had happened. 
Another day was going to begin ; she had spent two nights in the 
street. Another day I And she had no money. Another day— 
oh ! how long ? 

' I have nowhere to go,' she said. * And I have no money.' 

* Won't you go home to your friends ?' 

* I have no friends.' 

She did not look in the least like most of the girls who have no 
friends. 

* Haven't yon got any money at all V 

* I have no money, and no friends, and no work * 

Then this policeman looked up and down the street suspiciously, 

as men do who are about to commit a very bad action. . There was 

nobody looking ; there was nobody stirring yet ; no one would 

believe in the bare word of \iie girl \nis\x^^oxt.ed by any corrobora- 

tlve evidence ; he would never be iouuS. o\vX»\ h.e dXd, \i^ "^^^ ^^ 
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bis hand in his pocket and prodaced a shilling — a coin which is of 
much greater importance to a policeman than to you, dear reader 
— at least, I hope so — and he placed this shilling in Katie's hand. 

* There !' he said. * You look as if you were to be pitied. Lord 
knows who you are nor what you are — but there ! get something to 
eat, at any rate.' 

Then he marched stolidly away, and Katie sat down again upon 
the doorstep and burst into tears. She had not wept through all 
that loDg night in St. James's Park — to be sure, she had Dittmer 
then for protection ; she shed no tears all the long, dark, and 
dreadful Sunday ; she had been dragged by Lily to put an end to 
her life without tears ; but now she sat down and sobbed and cried 
because the one unexpected touch of kindness, more than the cruel 
scourge of misfortune^ revealed her most wretched and despairing 
condition. 

* In the darkest moment, my dear * — she heard the voice of Miss 
Beatrice plainly speaking — not whispering, mind, but speaking out 
plainly — * in the darkest moment, when the clouds are blackest and 
the world is hardest and your suffering is more than you can bear, 
GOD will help you, and that in the most unexpected way.' 

It was a very little thing — a shilling is not much — but it touched 
her heart as a single ray of sunshine lights up a whole hillside. 
And so she sat down and cried, and presently rose up and went on 
the way by which she was led. 

My friends, we live in an unbelieving and sceptical generation, 
and the old phraseology is laughed at, and there is now, to many 
of us, no Father who loves and guides His children £ud orders 
their lives as is best for them, as we were once taught to believe ; 
all is blind chance — even that policeman's shilling — even what fol- 
lowed, this verv morning. 

Katie's wandering feet led her to Covent Garden Market, where 
the coffee-houses are astir and doing good business long before the 
rest of the world is thinking of the new day's work. She went 
into one and had breakfast— a substantial breakfast with an egg 
and a loaf and a great cup of hot brown coffee. Then— she went 
to sleep again, and another good Samaritan befriended her. It 
was the woman who waited — only a common, rough-tongued, coarse 
creature — but she saw that the sleeping girl looked respectable, and 
that she looked tired out ; and she let her sleep. 

It was past eight when Katie woke up. Mademoiselle de 
Samarie was standing before her. 

* I — I — I beg your pardon,' said Katie, * I have been asleep !' 

* You've slept for three hours and more, Miss. Pretty tired you 
must have been to sleep in all this racket.' 

' I've been walking about all night because I had no money.' 
*Have you now? All night? Just think I Atl^ ^\aA:^^"V 
should say — well now, MisSf if you'd like to "brvx^ ^oxvt \iaj^^ ^^sl^ 
wash j'oar face and make yourself tidy lapstaiTS, ^oxx Ci^^i^ 

\^ 
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Was tbere ever a better Samaritan ? 

Katie followed her. She would have cried again, but that slid 
was stronger, being no longer hungry. Bat she kissed that woman 
of Samaria when she came away, and when Fortune smiled upon 
her once more, she sought her out and shed tears when she found 
that the good creature was gone, and that no one knew where she 
was to be found« 

Then, refreshed and strengthened, and with renewed hope and 
with sixpence out of the policeman's shilling in her hand, Katie 
went forth again for the third day's tramp. 

She thought that perhaps if she went back to St. James's Park 
she might find Lily waiting there for her, or perhaps Dittmer Bock. 

The homeless and the penniless wretches who slept upon the 
seats were all gone now, dispersed for another day of vagabondage 
and of seeking, of stealing and lying ; of wandering and enduring. 
But the seats were not empty. The morning was clear and bright : 
a beautiful autumnal day when the few flowers that are left put 
on their brightest colours and the yellow leaves stop falling. The 
seats were now occupied by the people who have nothing to do. 
They form, I believe, a class apart ; they make a society of their 
own : they know each other and no doubt form attachments, get 
married, have children, and grow old and die. But, antil they die, 
they never leave the Park any more than the ducks. It is curious 
and interesting to reflect that there should be a race among us, a 
race apart, who spend their whole lives in St, James's Park, and 
never do anything except sit on the free seats, doze away the sunny 
hours, lazily read the papers, converse with each other with intelli-. 
gence, but without enthusiasm, lean over the bridge and watch the 
boats al^d the ducks, stand about the approach to the Palace and 
look at the ladies going to the Drawing Booms, assist at the playing 
of the band at ten o'clock, and never do any work at all. Yet 
they live and are fat. Somebody must work for them, unless the 
laws of Nature in their case are suspended. 

These people, therefore, were sitting about, but there was no 
Lily, and there was no Dittmer Bock. As for the latter, he had 
got back early in the morning from the Great North Boad into 
which he had been beguiled by the Demon of the Fog, and he was 
asleep in bed, but already dreaming that it was time to get up and 
dress and go off to the City, there to conduct the office corre- 
spondence in French, German, Swedish and Bussian, until the 
evening came, when he should be free to find his way back to St 
James's Park and search again for Katchen. 

Katie walked slowly up and down the whole length of the w&lk. 

Dittmer Bock, she now remembered, must be in the City at his 

ofl&ce. If she only knew where that office was ! There was no 

sign of Lily, anywhere. She left the walk and went into the 

Park. There she sat down and Wi^d \»o iVvckk ^\ia.t ^aa to be done 

next 
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There came along presently an elderly lady dressed very neatly in 
a black silk dress and black silk mantle, with bugles, a jet brooch, 
and a little black leather hand-bag. She was in black, not because 
she was in mourning, but because she liked it. She went with a 
sort of hopping movement like a sparrow, and she had a sharp 
sparrow-like face with very bright eyes. When she saw Katie she 
stopped before her and made a leisurely but not impertinent survey 
of her. 

* My dear young lady,* she said, * you were here all Saturday 
night.' 

Katie made no reply. 

* You appear to be what the world calls Respectable. You are, 
doubtless, still in Society. Few of those who turn Bird Cage Walk 
into an Hotel are still in Society.' 

Katie remained silent. 

* My dear young lady, I saw you, on Saturday night. I am often 
liere watching the people. You were with another girl and a young 
gentleman. Why were you three out all night ? It was cold, too. 
If it was a freak of youth, let me tell you, young lady, that such 
freaks may bring you into trouble. And to-day you are here again, 
alone. What does it mean ?' 

Katie shook her head, but made no reply. 

* I come to this Park a great deal. There are many most remark- 
able persons who use it. They are nearly all out of Society, you 
know' — why did the old lady whisper this information? — *men 
and women too— out of Society, you know. With a history, of 
course. I please myself by learning their histories. They illustrate 
the working of Fate. It seems to me, my dear, that you are meet- 
ing your Fate early in life. I did so myself. I could tell you most 
wonderful histories to illustrate the workings of Fate. My own is 
very remarkable, for instance. Quite unique. And yours too," no 
doubt. Where is your friend?* 

* I do not know. I have lost her.* 

* Ah I To be lost in this great City, if you have no money, is to 
court your Fate. I could tell you several stories about that now. 
Turn your eyes to the next bench but three, the second person 
sitting on it. Don't let her think she is watched. I could tell you 
a very curious story about that person. My dear. Fate is all about 
us : we do not know our Fates or we should go and drown our- 
selves : we should, indeed. I should, long ago, if I had known my 
Fate. I have sat about the benches at night and talked to them — 
and watched and listened. My dear, they all curse their Fate. So 
do L It is most remarkable.' 

Katie rose and fled. This old lady was like a dreadful nightmare. 
She walked out of the Park, afraid to stay in the awful place any 
longer ; the place where men and women assemble to curs.Q t\ie\s 
Fate and to wish that they had drowned x\iem«»<iVi^'^ \q!^'?> \sj^^— 
wJij^, what had she herself tried to do ? 
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Then slie thought that she would go to Doughty Street and 6ee 
her old friend Mr& Emptage again. Perhaps there might be some 
help even from that poverty-stricken household. 

She walked all the way from St. Jamee's Park to Doughty Street, 
It is a good step. Ton go along Long Acre and G-reat Queen Street, 
and Lincoln's Inn Fields and through Gray's Inn. Eor a girl who 
has been walking about all night it is a longish walk, Fortunately 
she had eaten a good breakfast, but it was at five in the morning. 
When Katie arrived in Doughty Street she found that the Emptage 
family had gone away, and they had left no address. 

It was about eleven o'clock. Katie turned away wearily. By 
this time she had fallen into t'iiat strange state of mind when 
nothing seems to matter. The Emptages were gone : and they had 
left no address. This intelligence affected her very slightly. She 
saw that there was a gate on the left-hand side of Gray's Inn open, 
and that it led into a garden where were trees and grass and seats. 
She turned in, took the first bench and sank dowa upon it. At the 
other end of the bench sat a young lady dressed in deep mourning. 

' You look tired,* said the young lady presently, * you look ill- 
are you ill ? Can I be of any service to you ?' 

Katie turned upon her, in reply, eyes so haggard, a face so worn, 
so full of despair and misery, that this young lady started and 
shuddered. 

' Tell me,' she said, * what it means. Tell me what is the matter 
with you.* 

Katie tried to speak. But she was past speaking. Her head 
dropped and she would have fallen forward upon the ground, but 
the young lady caught her in h^r arms. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NUBIAN DESERT. 

There was an encampment at the going down of the sun in the 
Desert. 

The great Nubian Desert is a terrible Desert indeed. It covers 
a weary waste of country which, if you will examine the map, you 
will find lying between the Nile — that part of it where the Second 
and Third Cataracts are marked— and the Bed Sea. It is reported 
by those who have been across this Desert — the number, for certain 
reasons, is now much greater than of old — that there are mountains 
in it, all arid and bare, level plains covered with sand, rocky passes, 
and low hills surrounding small plains of sand. The sand is every- 
where. It is a hot and a thirsty country : those who live in it are 
a thin, parched, and dried-up people, who are said to regard their 
abominable country with affection. Some of them, those who 
belong to the seaboard of ih^Des^tl^^xe ^cA» Akxaha at all, but pure- 
blooded descendants of the \AamQ\ft^a^\*\i\Q>^^^^^« T^'k^ '!s^'si5sL^V<t 
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Bi.me language as their forefathers, but they have changed their 
religion a good many times. First they left off worshipping the 
Gods of Troy and those of their cousins of Tyre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
Zoan, and Kadesh : they then became Christians and had a beauti- 
ful ecclesiastical Establishment all to themselves till the Arabs 
crossed the Red Sea and persuaded them, by those arts which have 
always proved successful in the conversion of a people, to renounce 
Christ and follow the Prophet. They eventually turned out the 
Arabs, but they remained faithful to the Prophet. The encamp- 
ment was one of this people, but as to the manners, customs, 
language, and folklore of the tribe I am sorry that I cannot de- 
scribe them in detail, because I have never been among them, and 
the two white men who have lived with them and might have 
learned so much never even mastered the language and made no 
notes. They were greatly unlike the German traveller who was 
lately taken prisoner on the south-east coast of the same continent, 
and kept on making notes of what he observed, even on the way 
to be * hotpot ted,' and being rescued from the very jaws of death, 
preserved these notes, which are a precious addition to anthropo- 
logical lore as well as an example worthy of imitation by all 
travellers. 

When the sun sets over the great Nubian Desert he paints the 
mountains and rocks all manner of colours, but especially those 
which have to do with purple, crimson, and yellow : he places viae 
same colours, only paler, in the sky, and he condescends to light up 
the level sands with the most beautiful and wonderful mirages. 
This evening, for example, those of the people who cared to look 
for it might have seen in the south-west, and apparently within easy 
access, a most inviting oasis of verdure and beauty incomparable in 
any climate. Saw one ever such green grass, such blue lakes, such 
waving palms, such*a suggestion of bubbling springs, green shade, 
fragrance of flowers, balmy rest, and universal delight ? Yet there 
were two in this encampment who gazed upon the scene without 
joy and without admiration. 

* There it is again, Tom,* said one of them, * a very creditable 
mirage. You would swear that it was real, wouldn't you V 

* Ah. This is the Land of Tantalus. We are always thirsty, and 
there are always dangled before us the water and the fruits which 
we may not drink or eat.* 

It was not a luxurious camp ; the water the people had to'drink was 
warm and blackish ; the only protection they had against the night- 
dews were the cotton sheets which by day the men wore as mantles 
or wrapped round their bodies ; the food they had to eat consisted 
chiefly of dates. The men were armed, for the most part, with 
spears and shields, though there were old guns among them. One 
would certainly not think the tribe or the encampment "woyt\v'^ ot 
the notice of history save for the fact that t\^\» \TL\)aa\KA&^ ^*t 
tdo camp there were sitting^ without any pTot^^t\.o\x^l^\sv^^ ^<5?Cvss^ 
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tent, the two Englishmen whose remarks on the mirage yon have jost 
beard. They were prisoners of war, whose lives were spared when 
the Egyptians were all speared. Why they were not massacred with 
the rest has never been found out. Perhaps it will remain a secret 
for ever. 

They were pretty ragged by this time, having been prisoners and 
on the tramp for six months. Their coats huDg upon their 
shoulders in long strips, which they would have torn off but for the 
protection afforded against the sun ; the legs of their trousers had 
been mostly torn off in strips in order to provide bindings for their 
feet, from which the boots had either dropped or had been taken 
off. To walk barefooted in the African sands is for English feet 
very nearly the same thing as to walk upon ten millions of sharp- 
pointed needles all red hot. Even the eleven thousand British 
virgins of Aachen had only one pin for the whole lot to dance upon. 
Bat suppose they had been ordered to dance upon ten millions of 
pins apiece ! Their flannel shirts were in strips ; as for watches, 
revolvers, glasses, water-bottles, belts, and everything else, these had 
long since been taken from them. Of all their kit they preserved 
only their helmets, which, as bound in common gratitude, had in 
return preserved their owners* lives against sunstroke. Their hair 
had grown long and matted, like the black ringlets of their captors; 
their faces were covered with thick beards, and six months' wander- 
ings in the desert on a diet principally composed of dates and 
brackish water had taken the superfluous fat from their figures, 
sharpened their features, given their eyes a peculiar brightness and 
eagerness unknown in countries of civilization, where the human 
eye is apt to swell with fatness, and doubtless added ten years to 
their lives should they ever get home. 

The scene before them, apart from the mirage, was a landscape of 
low hills and rolling ground ; everywhere was gray sand with, for 
vegetation, tufts of dead desert-grass. The two Englishmen sat 
side by side in silence. There; was nothing to say. When a man 
has been made to tramp, without aim or object, for six long months 
during which he has had no news of the outer world, and has been 
all the time hungry and thirsty, he is not inclined to talk. To- 
night the two men were so tired with the day's march that they sat 
without speaking a word, until one of their captors brought them 
supper, consisting of some bread and dates with a draught of water. 

* Tom,' said one of them, ' is the finest champagne at the club 
comparable with a good pull of warmish water in such a place as 
this and after such a day's march V 

Tom was at the very moment taking that pull. 
When they had eaten their supper they began to talk. 

* Tom,' said the first, resuming the conversation of the preceding 
night, * my opinion remains the same. We have come back some- 
where near the place where we staxl^Sk.' 

' You see/ said Tom, ' thaV it -yoxx feVo\)X^\i^'^^^Ti\«i\i^^^^\^^^Ta 
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goose is cooked without the least doubt, and we shall either starve 
in this infernal Desert or be captured again, when we shall most 
certainly be stuck.' 

* Yes — but I am sure that I am not mistaken. I remember the 
outline of these hills the very first day we were brought in, when 
we expected to be killed every instant.' 

* It may happen any minute as it is. These fellows are not in a 
hurry, because we are always in their hands. As for me, I very 
well remember the funk I was in, but I forget the hills.' 

* Tom, it is the same place,^ the other man repeated earnestly, * I 
am sure it is. We are within a few hours of the Egyptian fort. 
I believe they have come back here in the hopes of meeting other 
tribes and getting up another massacre if the Egyptians can be 
lured outside their walls. Tom,' he lowered his voice to a whisper, 
though no one could understand what they were saying, * within 
half a day's march is freedom, if you want to win it. Do you 
understand that ?' 

* It is not a dark sayinpr, old man. As for my wanting to win it,' 
he replied— * you're a soldier. Take the command and tell me what 
to do. I will obey if it leads to death, McLauchlin, on the bare 
chance of getting out of this.* 

*We will wait until they are all asleep. They have left off 
Betting a watch. Then we will quietly slip away and make for the 
coast. I am sure we are near it. I can smell the sea ; though it is 
only the Red Sea. If we are lucky we shall sight the fort and the 
ships.' 

* And suppose we take the wrong turn and go north insteaa ot 
south ?' 

*In that case, Tom, we shall travel round the whole world, 
twenty-five thousand miles or thereabouts, before we get to the fort. 
At twenty miles a day it is only twelve hundred days, or four years, 
allowing us to rest on Sundays.' 

* I should give up trying for the fort and strike off north-west, where 
London is — and Katie,' said Tom, with a curious catch in his voice. 

* I've got a Katie too/ said the man called McLauchlin. * I'd go 
north-west with you, old man. Oh ! Tom,' he laid his hand on the 
other's shoulder, * to be free again ! To go home and tell them we 
are not dead, after all. Do you sometimes think of them crying 
over us ?' 

* Have I thought of anything else during the whole of the time ? 
And my girl, you see, has got no one, and now she must be friend- 
less. All day long for six months I have heard her sobs. If we do 
get away from this prison— if ever there is a real chance of freedom 
again, I wiil tell you about her. I couldn't here. . . .' 

Tom said no more. 

The sun went down at last with an undignified bob, as one who 
is lono: in making up his mind to go and onVj %(>^'& ^\» Y^'^X* \k^^5»»s.^ 
ie Is obliged. Immediately afterwards t\i^ (ioVova "^^x^ Q^ ^ '^^ 
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sky and out of the hills, and then, because there is not much 
twilight in the great Kabian Desert, the night fell, and the children 
of the Desert ceasing to chatter and to scream and to quarrel, lay 
down upon the sand, still hot with the day's sun, and were all 
asleep in a few minutes. Presently, Captain McLauchlin touched 
Tom's shoulder, and they arose and looked round them. By the 
light of the stars they could see the sleeping forms all round them. 
Only half a day's march to freedom ! But suppose McLauchlin 
had made a mistake ? Suppose he had been deceived by the outline 
of the hills ? Then, as Tom truly prophesied, they would either 
starve slowly — it is a lingering complaint, including the torture of 
the burning heat of the sun and a maddening thirst— -or they would 
be recaptured, and then they would be certainly speared for good. 
Freedom, however, is worth some risk ; for the sake of freedom 
men have run the chance of many deaths, and those even more 
cruel than hunger and thirst in the Desert. These two men might 
have fled in the same way nearly every night. What use ? One 
might as well leap overboard in mid-ocean and hope to swim ashore 
as fly from an encampment in the heart of the Desert. Yet even 
that leap has been sometimes taken, when it has been thought 
better to sink down in the dark green waters, to lie quiet for ever 
and undisturbed among the shells^ than to be any longer a slave or 
a convict. With freedom within half a day, who would not n.-k 
even that march round the world of which Captain McLauchlin 
had spoken ? 

A fortnight later the same two men lay in two beds in the 
hospital of the friendly Fort, now garrisoned by English as well as 
by Egyptian troops. 

The half-day's march had in fact turned out to be a march of two 
or three days with no food and no water, because, you see, they did 
take that wrong turning. When the fugitives were picked up by 
accident and a good way from the ForL they were very terrible to 
look at, black and gaunt and fierce-eyed with thirst and hunger and 
the heat of the Desert under the fierce sun and the glare of the 
water, because they were upon the shore of the Red Sea. Already 
thev seemed to hear the flopping of the vulture's wings and the 
bark of the jackal, when they were rescued by a party of English 
officers come out to shoot. 

At first, nobody knew them. They were brought in and put to 
bed, and for a week or so they could not even tell their story. 
When that story was fully heard, those that listened marvelled, 
and were sore astonished, because their escape and return to their 
friends was like a resurrection from the tomb. Long since, it was 
supposed, their bones had been bleaching upon the sands with tho 
bones of the poor Egyptian soldiers who could not run fast enough 
to get away. McLauchlin had been gazetted as killed ; Tom 
Addison, war correspondent, was reported killed. By this time 
tbejr fri^nda if ould ev^ix be goin^ o\x\. q1 isiQxxxmu^. 
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' Six months, Tom/ said McLaucblin this afternoon, the room 
being quite qniet and shaded, and the pain well nigh gone out of their 
feet, which had swollen up and behaved in a most abominable 
manner, and inflicted disgusting torture upon them. * Six months, 
Tom, may go a long way to make a fellow forgotten even by his 
girl. They've got the telegrams by now, and by next week or 
thereabouts they will have the letters. I wonder—^' 

* So do I,' said Tom. 

* Whether Katie will have forgotten ?* 

*Just what I was going to say,* said Tom. 'There's bean a 
good many odd things happening in the last six months or so, old 
man. When they brought us in and my head felt like one inflamed 
balloon, and my chest like another, you began to talk of your 
Katie, and I began to think we had got mixed up somehow. YouVe 
got a Katie, and so have I. They can't, I suppose, be the same 
girl, by any accident ?' 

^ Mine is named Katharine Begina.' 

Tom fell back on his pillow with a groan. 

* So is mine,' he said. * We have got mixed up.* 

* Katharine Regina Willoughby, mine is.* 

* Katharine Regina Capel is mine,* said Tom. * There's a chance 
for us yet. But isn't it odd that there should be two girls christened 
Katharine Begina ?' 

* Perhaps they are cousins. There is always a Katharine Begina 
in the Willoughby family. Who are your girl's people ?' 

*She hasn't got any people. She is absolutely without any 
relations,* 

* No people ?* 

*No. There is nobody else like her in the whole world. When I 
was taken from her she lost the only person in the world who cared 
for her. Poor Katie 1' 

*But she must have had parents, and they must have had 
cousins.' 

*Most girls have. Mine did not. She had a father, and his 
name was Willoughby Capel.' 

* Willoughby I That is strange, too. What was he ?' 

* He was a gentleman by profession. He was an idle, selfish, 
luxurious, useless creature, in reality. He had been in the army, 
and he lived on some allowance, or annuity, or something, the 
nature of which he never told his daughter. Nor was she told any- 
thing about her relations. Her mother was an actress, but Katie 
was not permitted to know her name, and she died in childbirth. 
There is the whole story.' 

* It is only the beginning of one. Why did the man keep his 
daughter in ignorance of her relations ?' 

' Well, you see, there is one reason which immediately suggests 
itself to the adult. It ia based on that aduU'a cx:^\\ftTi<c^ <5>t. S^aa 
wickedness of hnman naiaro. The man mua\i\\aN^ ^wi'^ ^oxsi^^^^^s^ 
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whicb cut him off from the family, or else perhaps all the family 
must have done something simultaneously, and so cut themselves 
off from him. There are a good many actions which are still 
recognised as being dishonourable, even in this lax age. There are 
so many, in fact, that there are enough to go round a very large 
family, and very likely it was the cousins who disgraced themselves 
with one consent. But I doubt it, sir.' 

* Tom, it's a very curious thing, and perhaps it means nothing, 
and is only a coincidence, but there was a fellow in my Katie's 
family who was formerly in the army, and turned out a very bad 
hat indeed. He had to send in his papers for something he did. I 
never heard what it was, but the rest of his family would have 
nothing more to do with him. He was always in debt, I know, for 
one thing, and he was pretty unscrupulous as to getting oat of 
debt.' 

*You would suggest that this amiable person was my Katie's 
parent '?' 

* Perhaps it is only a coincidence. Still, there are other points. 
This gallant oflBcer of ours married an actress. So did yours. 
Whether there were any children or not I do not know. Then, 
however, come the names. Why should he call himself Willoughby 
for his Christian name? Because it was his surname? Why 
should he call his daughter Katharine Begina ? Because it was a 
family name ? Again, it was Katharine Begina Willoughby, my 
Katie's great aunt, who kept our man going. She used to say 
nothing about it, but it was known in the family that she did so. 
Tom, I firmly believe that your Katie is my Katie's cousin. What 
sort of a man was her father to look at ?' 

*He was an extremely handsome man, tall, and with regular 
features — what is called an aristocratic-looking man.' 

* All the Willoughbys are tall and extremely handsome. My 
Katie ' 

' And mine as well,' said Tom, 

* What colour was his hair ?* 

* It should have been gray, but he dyed it. I suppose he kept 
to the original colour, which was a dark brown ^ His eyes were 
brown.' 

* Good heavens, Tom. This is wonderful. I have no doubt at 
all that he was old Miss Willoughby's favourite good-for-nothing 
nephew. What a strange thing it is that we should have been 
lugged about together over that accursed Desert for six months, 
and that we should be engaged to two cousins !* 

* I dare say you are right,' said Tom. ' But as my Katie doesn't 
know of your Katie, I don't see how it helps her at the present 
juncture. Stay. Good heavens ! If I had known this six months 
ago I need never have come out at all.' 

' Why ?' 
'Because the fortune tcwlaVck 1 ^\3l "aoX* ^xxa^^^^-sa^j^ Vi ^\ft^<\ 
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heirs of this very Captain Willoiighby, and. if you are right, it is 
my own Katie after all who will have it ! Old man, that escape 
"which you planned and carried out meant more than our lives, more 
than the happiness of the women who love us ; it meant, only I did 
not know it, the restoration of Katie to her family and to her 
fortune. Good heavens ! It is wonderful. It is truly won- 
derful.' 

Here the conversation ought to have ended ; the curtain ought 
to fall at this point. What followed was weak— very weak. 

* Old man,' Tom went on, * if I had known that all this was 
involved in our getting safe to this haven of refuge, I believe I 
should never have pulled through with you. I should have been 
too nervous. The sun would have killed me ; I should have fallen 
down with heat apoplexy; I should have stepped upon a flying 
serpent ; I should have irritated a winged dragon ; I should have 
died of that awful thirst ; I could never have survived the over- 
whelming desire to get safe home in order to give that poor girl 
back to her friends and her fortune. As for me, Pve been dead 
for six months. She has had time to get over the shock, but she 
little thinks, when I do come back^ what I am bringing back with 
me — beside myself,' 

CHAPTER XV. 

JOYFUL TIDINGS. 

Harriet Rolfe had never, before this evening, felt what it means 
to be truly happy. For she was as well dressed as she desired to 
be: that is to say, as she had learned to be, because she never 
soared to the heights of those ladies who resign themselves into 
the hands of their artistes, but arranged, considered, designed and 
chose for herself, which is much the best way if you have a touch 
of genius. Next, she was in society : that is to say, she sat at the 
head of her table, presiding over the first dinner-parly given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanaper Rolfe — the second Christian name came in 
handy — in their new house. 

There were no ladies : but as yet Harriet had not arrived at the 
stage of desiring the society of ladies. Her own sisters, cousins, 
aunts and early friends could not, she knew, be asked to meet 
gentlemen, and, besides, she liked to be the sole object of their 
admiration. She was conscious that few women can be certain of 
calling forth this admiration. In a crimson- velvet frock with dead- 
gold bracelets and necklace, with her tall and shapely figure and 
her comely cheek, she looked indeed a splendid creature. James 
regarded her with pardonable pride. 

There were four guests ; one, a certain baronet whose acci^-^volU 
ance James had made in a billiard-room. "w^aiOo. \i^ ix^^^ojcv^^^ 
frhere the marker and the habitual pla^ei'a (i?t\\^^\i\\sx'^xi2£^'ccsNsx"i' 
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To be called Surennery mnst be true enjoyment of a title. He 
was a handsome man, still young, of five- and- thirty or so, with 
rather a weak profile. Bufc his eyes were sharp, like unto those of 
a hunter. His private fortune was said to be nothing at all, and 
his enemies declared that he lived by pyramids and shilling pool. 
Certainly he was a good player and he played a good deal, perhaps 
in the interests of science and to keep up his skill. He ' moved,' 
as they say, chiefiy in the society of those actors and actresses who 
are not invited to the houses of the Great. The only occupation, 
besides that of billiards, for which Nature had fitted him, was 
perhaps that of a genteel shopwalker. 

There were besides, three other old friends of the turf and the 
billiard-room invited in order that they might see for themselves 
in what magnificence their former pal, once so hard-up, was now 
living. Nowhere else, certainly, would these gentlemen get such 
rare old Port : such East India Sherry : such a bottle of Chateau 
Lafitte. For Uncle Joseph's cellar was one of the good old kind, 
such as is now seldom found, in which the wine has been laid down 
affectionately and with forethought, as if life was going to be con- 
tinued far beyond the usual limits. 

The magnificence was so great and the presence of the crimson 
velvet so overwhelming that the conversation flagged during dinner. 
There was only one topic on which Sir Henry could converse, and 
he was uncertain how it would bo received if he was to start it— 
namely, actors' gossip and green-room whispers. 

When Mrs. Kolfe rose the host pushed about the bottles. Bat 
the evening was ^ set dull :' no one said anything which called forth 
a spark of interest. At last Sir Henry made a remark which, 
though he did not mean it, fell like a bombshell and wrecked the 
house. 

*I saw a War OflBce man just now,' he said ; *he told me that 
they have just had a telegram about those two fellows who were 
supposed to be murdered.* 

* What two fellows ?' asked James, quickly looking up. 

' Captain McLauchlin and the newspaper chap. It seems thej 
were prisoners and have g»t back. It will be in the papers to- 
morrow.' 

Jem poured out a glass of Port and drank it. Then he took 
another — his face was very white and his hands trembled. The 
three old pals, who knew how he had come in for his money, said 
nothing but looked at each other with meaning. Then, as if 
resolved to make the most of an opportunity which would probably 
never return, they fell upon the Port with avidity, drinking about 
a bottle and a half a head. If this was true here was an end to 
Jem Rolfe's magnificence. Soon he would return to the old haunts 
and be as hard up as his neighbours ; as keen over a pool ; as hot 
for a tip ; as ready to borrow •, as loth, to lend ; and as eager in the 
parsuit of what they and their A^ji^ toi[i^^ csC\ >i>si^ *" <2k^\\svt^l ^vt^ 
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tbat this excellent Port shonld be again secluded from the thirsty 
world! On the other hand, as has often been pointed out, tho 
satisfaction with which men regard the misfortunes of their neigh- 
bours soothed their souls. Poor old Jem ! He looked pale 
and his lips trembled. He also winked with both ejes several 
timei. 

*The newspaper chap, Sir Henry/ he said with dignity, but 
huskily, * was — I mean is — my first cousin.* 

* Oh ! I am sorry I spoke so hastily.' 

'Not at all. The news naturally surprised me. We had all 
given him xap long ago. . Poor old Tom ! He had no brother, and 
we were brought up together.' This was a decoration, so to speak, 
of the truth. ' To think that he should turn up again, alive and 
well — you said that both were alive and well— and well ?* 

* My War Office man certainly said that both had been prisoners 
and had escaped.' 

*Let us hope that both are well. There is a girl somewhere 
about, who will be a happy woman to-morrow when the news 
comes. Not to speak of another woman not a hundred miles from 
this house.' 

He was doing it very well, thought the pals. Then they began 
to talk of the strangeness of arriving home when one has been 
reported dead and been given up for lost, and mourning has been 
ordered and worn — and wills proved — conversation during which 
their host winked his eyes hard many times. 

Before they went upstairs he made a little request of them : 

* My wife,' he said, *was very fond of my Cousin Tom.' She 
had never even seen him. * She is a very sensitive person — highly 
strung and that, yon know,' he winked again, ' and the news of his 
death affected her terribly. Do not breathe a word of this joyful 
intelligence. I will break it to her carefully to-morrow morning, 
so that she ma^ not lose her night^s rest.' 

Going upstairs the three pals nudged each other. A hitch with 
the elbow is often better than speech, and communicates more than 
mere words can hope to do and in much less time. I have some- 
times thought that to be dumb, considering the expressive power 
of the eye, the head, and the elbow, is an affliction much lighter 
than many others. The pals meant that Jem was keeping it up 
first-rate. 

Upstairs, Harriet gave her guests tea and a little music. She 
knew how to play simple accompaniments, and had a strong full 
voice of rather coarse quality which would have done well for the 
burlesque stage or the music-hall — and she sang sentimental and 
pathetic ditties. 

* You ought to be on the stage, Mrs. Rolfe,' said Sir Henry. * By 
George, you ought I' 

* Oh ! Surennery, I don't sing half well enough tot tha.t^' ^^<i 
replied. 
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* You sing ten times as well as most of them. And you look 
twenty times as well as any of them/ he added, in a lower voice. 

'Oh ! Surennery !' She looked at her husband, who was gazing 
into tho fire with an expression, as she read it, of determined 
grumpiness. * That is one of your compliments.* 

* It is not, Mrs. Rolfe — it is the truth. There isn't a woman on 
the stage who has got your looks or your voice. You should go 
on the boards — you should indeed ; lots of ladies are going now.' 

Then he sat down himcelf and gang two or three French soDgs, 
quite certain that no one would understand the words. 

*I do think, Jem,' she said, when her guests were gone, *that 
when you bring your friends upstairs you might do better than sit 
in a corner and look as glum and grumpy as an undertaker at his 
own funeral. Unless you've had too much wine.' 

* Yes/ her husband replied, * it is all over, my dear. Now we 
can go back to the fun of the old days again ' 

* What do you mean ?' she asked sleepily, 

* And to Stockwell again, if you like/ 

* What do you mean, Jem ?' 
She was wide awake now. 

* And to the jolly old days of fighting the landlord.' 

•Jem ' She turned quite pale, for her husband's face was 

serious. ' Jem ! for Heaven's sake, what has happened ? Has a 
will turned up ?' 

* Worse than that.' 

* Have you been losing the money, betting T 

* Worse than that, Harriet.' 
' What— worse ?' 

* The very worst ; the most unlucky thing in the world, Harriet, 
he isn't dead after all.' 

* Not dead ! Tom not dead 1' She clutched the back of a chair 
with both hands. * Not dead ?' 

' Tom has turned up again, none the worse. He has only been a 
prisoner among the Arabs and he got back safe. I don't quite 
know how long it takes to get from Suakim to London, but we 
rnay be pretty certain that he'll cover that distance in the shortest 
time on record.' 

' Oh I' 

There was a conscientious, a heartfelt ring about the interjection. 
The deepest grief, the most profound despair, the most bitter help- 
lessness — all were there. 

* Well, Harriet,' her husband continued. * It's no use shutting 
our eyes. Out we go, my dear. We needn't go just yet ; when 
Tom comes home, he shall find us keeping the house warm, be- 
cause we couldn't get a tenant ; and as for What we have spent, 

trust me for running up abiYl ot co%^*^ \vxL^\Jci\Qi^\\i^«ijxat in his eyeSi' 
'Jem — jou are a fool/ 
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*Wliy, my deal'?' 

'What does it matter about the past ? It's the future — oh, my 
God ! it is the future. What shall we do ?' 

Jem, who had been walking about the room, sat down arid faced 
her with a look of bewilderment. 

* I don't know, Harriet. If I only pull through this business — 

why — it's a ' She understood not. one word of what he meant. 

* Good heavens ! If I pull through — ^it seems hardly to matter 
what becomes of us afterwards.* 

* We shall have to go back to the old wretched, miserable life* 
Where are we to find the money even to pay the rent ? We've got 
no furniture ; we've got no money ; we've got no practice — oh ! 
Jem — Jem — how are we to live?' 

She sunk into a chair and gasped. 

Her husband was still occupied with his view of the situation. 

* The future may take care of itself, Harriet. It's the past that 
I look at. Nobody can prove that I knew that girl to be the 
heiress — thank goodness, that can't come out. Very well then — 
let us face the situation. Tom was dead. Before Tom went away 
he gave me a power of attorney. Well, I am the natural heir. I 
advertised for the heir-at-law of Captain Willoughby Capel and no 
one replied. Then Tom was killed — I naturally succeeded — I am 
his only cousin, on that side. . . . Then he comes home again. I 
say to him, "Tom — my dear old Tom" — being much affected — 
*' how glad am I to restore all to you. The heir cannot be found, 
and you had better sit down and enjoy the fortune." If he does, 
I have got the knife into him, because the Trust money ought to 
go back to Miss Willoughby's heirs. If he does not, he will make 
me the solicitor, and if I know my way about, some of that money 
Bhall stick.* 

' What are you talking about ? What girl ? What Trust ?' 

* Well, Harriet, there was no use telKng you ; but if you hadn't 
been a woman you would have asked a few questions about the 
Budden accession. You see I am one of the heirs to Tom's estate 
— no one can ever get over that ; one of them — and the others are 
in New Zealand— but it's loaded with a Trust, and we did not 
know to whom that Trust ought to be handed over just when ho 
went away. Well, you see — first of all, I promised Tom solemnly 
that what was left when that Trust was paid should be given to 
his girl.' 

* You promised to give away your own ?^ 

* You're a fool, Harriet. It wasn't my own. It was his. If I 
hadn't promised he would have made a will on the voyage, and 
given it to her. Besides, I didn't put that promise into writing. 
Well — after Tom went away I found that even if this Trust money 
was paid there would be an uncommon tidy bit left. So of course 
I wasn't going to regard such a promise as bin^ii^— Tio\»\^^'^^ 

* yVelJ, and did you pay the Truat V* 
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*No— I dida*t. You see, my dear, there's this certain fact about 
the Trust, that not a soul knows anything about it except Tom and 
mo. It should go to the heirs of a man who is dead — if not, it 
would have to revert to the heirs of the original donor . . . Very 
good — the awkward thing is that I haven't paid it to either ; and 
now Tom is come back and there will be the devil to pay.* 

* Oh I Who is the heir ?' 

*I found out some time ago. It is no other than Tom's own 
Fweetheart, Katharine CapeL She doesn't know and Tom naver 
knew * 

'Where is she?' 

* I don't know. That is the thing which will save me. I don't 
know where she is. Pretty ragged and down on her luck she looked 
the only time I saw her. It was then that I found out the truth.' 

'Jem/ said Harriet, in the direct manner peculiar to her sex, 
* you are a scoundrel.' 

Her husband made no reply. 

' You have stolen all this Trust money. And as for the rest, we 
were only part inheritors.' 

* Don't be a fool, Harriet. It was for your sake. How els3 
would you have got that crimson- velvet dress ? Don't call names, 
but see if you can't help me out of this mess.' 

* How are we to live, I want to know ?' 

* Lord knows ! The first question is — how will Tom take it ? 
And how can I put it to him ?' 

* When we go from here, where are we to go ? What are we to 
do ? You have deceived me again. You ought to have told me 
everything. You ought to have behaved honest to that poor girl, 
whatever else happened. I never thought that I should be able to 
call my husband * 

* Be quiet, damn it !' he cried. * Stop nagging, Harriet, and 
listen. There are lots of things in the house which may go out of 
it with us. They'll never be missed. My aunt's jewels — Tom 
doesn't know anything about them — take and put them up with 
your own things. Send away the servants and then we'll pack up 
all we can. Hang it ! There's my uncle's old silver mugs and 
things — we'll have them too. There's a lot of valuable books. I 
don't know much about books, but I know some of them are worth 
money. There's the pictures. The house is full of pictures. A 
lot of them can go without being missed. I don't suppose Tom 
ever went into the bedrooms ' 

* Is that the only way you can think of to keep your wife ?' 
Harriet asked with scorn. 

* Well, if it isn't good enough for you, find another way. How 
did I keep you before ?' 

* You were spending the last of your money. When it was gone, 
if it hadn't been for Tom's deat\i,l svx^^o^^^wsL'^wvld have had 
to become a biJlii^rd-marker,beca.\xaQ xio o\l^Q^x\."5i^x^l^w^^^\£L^'3^ 
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yoa as a lawyer. It was a horrible life that you made me lead. A 
thousand times a day I wished I was back at my quiet old stall. 
Oh ! I will not lead that life again.* 

* Well, Harriet, strike out a new line for yourself. What do you 
propose to do ?' 

She tossed up her arms and gasped for breath. 

' Oh !* she cried, * and I thought it was all over and we were 
going to be respectable. Can I never sit down and be happy and 
well-dressed, with a proper house and servants and no anxiety about 
the money ? Oh, Jem ! what a fool I was— what a dreadful fool 
— to marry you !' 

* Perhaps, my dear, you will remember that on the other hand 
you've bad a really beautiful four months. I wonder how Tom 
will take it. How shall I put it to him ? You see, he's quite 
sharp enough to guess that I meant to stick to it.' 

* Oh ! He ought not to have come back. After all these months 
he ought not.* 

* That, my dear, is quite true. I am now going downstairs for a 
pipe and a glass of whisky and potash. Come down with me, if 
you are able to talk rationally. Come, Harriet,' — he offered to lay 
his arm round her neck, but she pushed him off. * Don't be cast 
down ; we will find out something. Look here : Tom's girl is 
going to have the money. I will make out such a case of fay zeal 
in proving her to be the heiress that we may get a lump out of him. 
Besides, there's the jewels and the mugs and everything that I 
mean to stick to — and the bill of costs. Don't be downhearted.' 

She pushed him from her with the vigour which one might 
expect of her proportions. 

* Oh ! well — if you choose to be a vixen, you may. Don't think, 
Harriet, that I'm going to slave and worry on account of a she> 
devil. If you've got nothing better to do than to show temper — as 
if I wanted Tom to come back — I shall ... go and have my pipe 
by myself.' 

It was a tame and impotent conclusion, but she turned upon 
him and looked so fierce that he collapsed. 

In the small hours of the morning James woke up suddenly. 
The blinds were up and the moon was streaming in at the windows. 
Harriet was standing at the window ih her nightdress. 

* Harriet,' he cried, * what arc you doing ?' 

*rve had a dream, Jem,' she replied. *A dreadful dream. I 
thought that you were tried by the judge and sent to a convict 
prison for robbery and I was left destitute. And I'd got a knife 
in my hand ' — she held up her hand and showed a dagger which 
gleamed in the moonlight ; it was only a little ornamental paper* 
knife, but it flashed like steel — * and I was going to kill myself and 
have done with it. You were a convict working at Portland, Jem.' 

*Come back to bed this instant l' he said ^X^txiV'j. ''Xqtq.'^x^^ 
rour dreams— come back and go to sleep. . • •* 
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She obeyed and went to sleep again calmly and sweetly. Bat 
her husband's teeth chattered and he trembled and shook, because 
his actions would, he was conscious, bear such a construction. And 
Tom was on his way home, doubtless having much wrath. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

tom's return. 

Tom did cover the ground between Suakim and London in the 
shortest time on record. The story of his captivity and escape of 
course reached home before him in scrappy fragments, which made 
everybody talk of the two prisoners. So that they were the Men 
of the Moment. It is a great thing in one's life to have been, if 
only for once, The Man of the Moment ; the honour is one which 
is bestowed upon people variously distinguished, and may be shared 
with Mr. Gladstone or with Charley Peace. Rut Tom neglected 
his opportunity, and refused even so much as to read a paper at 
the Boyal Geographical. 

It was one morning at the beginning of November, about a fort- 
night after that awful fog, that Tom arrived at Victoria. He had 
sent telegrams from Suakim, from Cairo, from Brindisi, and from 
Paris, all addressed to Harley House. He would not burst upon 
the poor girl without warning. She would hear of his safety from 
the papers ; she should hear of his return from his telegrams. Poor 
girl ! Poor Katie I His eyes filled when he thought of her troable 
and sorrow on his account. But now all the trouble was over. 
She knew that he was safe. She was happy again— poor friendless 
Katie I 

Six o'clock in the morning, and not yet quite light. You cannot 
call at a house, even to see your sweetheart who has supposed that 
you are dead, at six o'clock in the morning. The lazy maids are 
not up at six in a London house — they are only turning round in 
the sheets, uneasy because they ought to be getting up and because 
they are possessed by that pleasant, teasing, winning, masterfal, 
persuasive, coaxing Devil (I know not his name) who haunts the 
bedrooms of young people at times when they ought to be getting 
up, and when the clocks are striking with all their might, and holds 
them as if by strong arms in bed, and weighs down their eyddds 
and makes them helpless with sleep as by enchantment, insomuch 
that for the sake of another hour in bed they are ready to brave 
eveiything, even a month's notice. It is recorded of a certain 
mediaeval housemaid—I think the story is in the autobiography of 
Guibert de Nogent — that one day, under the malign influence of 
this Devil, she actually sold her soul for one more hour's roU in the 
sheets. This was duly granted to her. She is now punished— 
/d bas — hj having no aheeta aAi ?X\ \.o t^Vcu 
iSix o'clock in tlie monnn^. Totcl ^xi.\» \^i^ \alv» \s^ti ^ ^ \sA. 
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drove to an hotel, the only place where a welcome awaits the return- 
ing traveller at six in the morning. Then he made up his mind 
not to hurry things. Katie must have time to get up. He would 
restrain himself and call at nine. He would have a tub after his 
long journey, get into a change of clothes and take breakfast first. 
Even the Troubadour gaily striking his guitar on his way from 
Jerusalem would take his breakfast before he sought out his lady. 
Tom took his tub and his breakfast ; after that, he took a pipe and 
the morning paper. It was only eight o'clock when he had quite 
finished both. But he could wait no longer, and he set ok to 
walk. 

You know how, when one goes to keep an appointment, or to 
execute some important business, the mind shapes out beforehand 
exactly what is going to happen, and you prepare in readiness what 
you will say, and what th^ other man will say, and what you will 
say next. Nothing is ever done without this preliminary imagining 
and picturing to one's self what is going to happen ; and by the 
universal consent of all mankind nothing ever happens at all as it 
has been previously mapped out and imagined. Generally, the 
thing receives a totally different manner and shape at the very out- 
set ; one is put out at the first start ; the other side sets the whole 
thing agee after you have rounded it off and made it dramatic, 
with all the * fat * of the dialogue given to yourself, and basely says 
things totally unexpected and totally unprovided for. 

Tom pictured in his own mind the sweet face of his girl and her 
lovely eyes looking into his once more — he knew that they would 
be full of tears— and her dear hands laid in his. He tried to think 
what she would say, but he did not get beyond her face and her 
eyes and her hands. Of these he was quite sure, and he clung to 
them. Half -past eight. He was opposite Harley House. The 
door opened and one of the residents came out. It was a girl 
employed in a shop as cashier ; her hours were from nine till eight. 
His heart began to beat violently. Suppose it had been E^tiel 
He would wait no longer. 

* Miss Capel, sir ?' asked the girl, who was a new-comer. * There 
is no lady of that name here.' 

This was the unexpected ; this it was which threw him out 
altogether. For that Katie should have gone away was the last 
thing he expected. 

^ She was staying here six months ago.' 

* Yes, sir. I've only been here ten days.' 

* Will you give me her present address ?* 

* I'll ask the Matron, sir.' 

She left him in the hall, and presently the Matron herself came 
to him. 
^ Miss Capel left here three weeks ago,' she said. 

* My name is Addison.' 

* Oh J' she said, *you were enffaged V> ^^t% ^^sxQl. -^wv.^^t^'NLJ^kS^ 
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in Egypt. I know now. Oh ! sir, I am so sorry. Because I don't 
know where she is gone to nor what she is doing.' 

* Why did she leave T 

* She left because she had no money to pay for her lodgings and 
could get no work. There was nothing but trouble for that poor 
girl. First she lost you, and it would have moved the heart of a 
stone to see her going about so heavy and sad. Then she lost ber 
place. And then she tried and tried, but what with its being 
summer-time, when there is no work going, and what with the 
many poor young ladies everywhere looking for work, she could 
find none. And so her money got lower and lower and lower, and 
— Oh I sir, don't look like that— you'll find her somewhere.' 

* Tell me all. Let me hear everything.' 

' She had a great friend here, another girl named Lily Doran. 
They stood by each other and shared their money as long as it 
lasted. Then one morning they went away together.' 

* Where did they go ? They must have had some place to take 
their things.' 

* They had no things. They had sold or pawned everything — 
their watches went first and their clothes last.' 

* Oh I Katie!' 

* I would have kept them, but it is against the rules. Ko one is 
allowed to stay here a day after she is unable to pay her weekly 
bill. Harley House is not a Charitable Institution.' 

* Gone ! Where could she go ?' 

* They must have gone to their friends and relations.* 
' Katie had neither friends nor relations.' 

* Could she have gone to your friends ?' 

' I have only one relation in London. She may have gone to him 
for help. She knew his address.' 

*Go and inquire, sir. Don't be downhearted. Young ladies 
don't get lost in London. She mvst be somewhere. Give me your 
address, so that if we hear anything — some of our ladies may have 
heard of the two girls — I will inquire and let you know.' 

Tom turned sadly away. Katie gone, and in great distress. 
Nobody knew better than himself how friendless she was. She 
had no money left. She had to go. 

Perhaps she had gone to his cousin. The more he thought of it, 
the more likely this appeared to be. Jem had promised faithfully, 
in case of his death, to give her whatever was over after the trust- 
money was paid. But she had no money. Therefore there was 
nothing left over. As for his cousin, Tom knew very well that he 
had no money of his own. He walked to Westminster, where Jem 
had his office ; it was no use driving, because he would not be there 
before ten. When he got there he learned that Jem had removed 
to New Square, Lincoln's Inn — his Uncle Joseph's offices. This 
seemed perfectly natural. He lelt^ycfe^ "\na «X^^^ ^tl^ ^^\kftd all the 
wajr back from Westminster. 
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In the old office everything looked exactly the same as in the old 
times. The door was open, and behind the door sat the office-boy, 
who at seeing a visitor jobbed a pen into the ink and made pre- 
tence of being immensely busy. Within, the two gray-headed 
clerks did much the same thing with the difference due to their 
time of life ; that is to say, they dipped their pens with dignity 
and looked wise. 

In his uncle's office he found his cousin. 

'Tom I' He sprang to his feet and seized both his hands, and 
laughed and grinned and made every possible demonstration of joy, 
winking hard with both eyes at the same time. * Tom I old man ! 
welcome home ! welcome ! I was about the only man who always 
refused to believe that you were killed. Shake hands again V he 
repeated the outward and visible signs of delight. *I always 
refused. Why ? Because they never found your body — the 
body itself is a piece of evidence that should never be forgotten. And 
none the worse ? Let me look at you. None the worse, I believe.' 

* No,' said Tom, * none the worse, except for worry and anxiety/ 

* Ah ! you worried about not being able to escape.* 

* Well ; one looked to be speared every day ; and one expected to 
get sunstroke, and one worried about the people at home ; and the 
food was pretty bad, I can tell you, and there seemed no chance of 
escape ; and — but there . . . Where is Katie ?* 

* You mean — oh, yes — I had almost forgotten — ^Miss Capel. I 
don't know, Tom. How should I ?* 

* I left her at Harley House, where rihp proposed to remain. But 
she has gone and left no address.' 

* Why, bless my soul I' said Jem, suddenly recollecting, * she 
called here — how long ago ? About four weeks, I think — to ask if 
there was any hope left of you. I could give her none, poor thing ! 
none. It was no use telling her that I myself believed you to be 
alive, was it ?' 

* She called — here ? How did she look ?' Tom asked hoarsely. 

* She looked, as far as I can judge, very well and very beautiful. 
In deep mourning, Tom, but very well and very beautiful.* 

* Did she — did she seem in poverty or distress ?' 

*1 observed nothing.* Jem shut his eyes and opened them 
several times rapidly. * She was not, to be sure, dressed for the 
Park. But she said nothing about any other distress than her 
distress on your account.* 

* Poor Katie I Jem, you made me a solemn promise before I 
went away — a solemn promise.' 

*I did, old man — I did. If I had observed any signs of distress 
— if she had given me the least hint of trouble in that way — 
would — I would have parted with the bottom dollar to relieve her. 
I would indeed, Tom.* 

* Thanks, Jem.* Tom gave him hia liWii, ^Taaxi. ^'^ ^^i^ 
nothing about being in want V 
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* Notbing. Not a word.' 

' Yet it mtiBt have been about tbat time tbat Bhe left Harle^ 
Honse.' 

* Tom/ said bis cousin earnestly, * I bope tbat you believe me 
wben I say that I remembered that promise.' ' 

* I am sure you did/ said Tom. 

' I have never forgotten it/ he went on confidently. (This asser- 
tion, to be sure, was perfectly true. He had never forgotten that 
promise.) * I assured you that when the Trust was paid I would 
look after her.' 

* No — ^you would give all tbat was left, if there was any, to her,* 
•Just so. I fully acknowledge the promise. Well, Tom, the 

Trust has not been paid off. I have advertised everywhere for the 
heirs of Captain Harry Willoughby, but have had no answer.' 

Perhaps he advertised in the dark arches of the Adelphi or in the 
tunnels of the Metropolitan Railway, because those advertisements 
could never be found in any of the ordinary channels. 

* As for your Uncle's estate, Tom, I found it in a devil of a mess, 
and it will take another six months I dare say to unravel it all and 
get at a clear statement of how you stand. But there will be more 
left over than I thought at first. I can promise you that, Tom. 
A good deal more. So much is certain.' 

* Oh !' cried Tom, remembering. * As for the heirs, I have made 
a discovery. Oh ! a wonderful discovery/ 

His cousin turned pale. 

* What discovery, Tom ?* 

* I have found the heiress. It is none other than Katie herself, 
Jem, I am sure of it — I am quite sure of it. Oh I if I had known 
before I went away !' 

* Is it possible ? Miss Capel herself ?* 

* Her name is Willoughby. But where is she T 

* I don't know : but she can't very well be lost. She must have 
Been the telegrams about your return — you've been spread out fine 
and large for the last week or so, old man— and shell be sure to 
write to you or come to you. She knows your address, of course.' 

' She knows my old lodgings and she knows the address of the 
paper.* 

* Don't worry about her, Tom. Go to the paper and report 
yourself. And you'll find a letter waiting for you.' 

* I'll go at once.' 

He rushed out of the office. 
An hour later he returned. 

* There's no letter, and I've been to the lodgings. No letter has 
been sent there, and nobody has called since you took away the 
books and things.' 

* There are your books, Tom' H^ "^^mled to the shelves where 
tbey were arranged. * T\iey iit^ «.^lft et^ow^. ^xiJ^ "^kss* isst this 

young Jady — it looks odd ', bw^ \)^e\i^, ^ovx^^^A^X*^ ^*^ ^^^sx^tx^^'^ 
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look at a paper at all, while there's others who'll read every word 
from beginning to end every day, and wish there was more-^ 
especially more law cases.' 

* What shall we do, Jem ?' 

* There's only one thing to be done. Advertise. Leave it to me.' 

* I suppose I must,' said Tom unwillingly. 

* Leave it to me. I will soon find her for you if she is above 
ground. And now, Tom, let us go back to that discovery of yours.' 

* The heiress is none other than Katie herself.' 

* So you told me before. How do you know, eh ?* 

Tom briefly related the points — we know them already — which 
had led him to connect Katie with the W/illoughby Trust. 

* Strange !' said his cousin. * It seems plausible ; it may be true.' 
. He was at the same time thinking how this new turn of affairs 

suited his own line of action, in a very delicate situation. Fortu- 
nately he had told no one but Harriet of his own discovery. Ifc 
now seemed as if nothing could fall out better. Of course the girl 
would be found immediately — probably through his own agency ; 
he would be the benefactor ; that would create a bond of gratitude 
and friendship. 

* It may be true,' he repeated. * What kind of man was this Mr. 
Capel, or Willoughby, if that was his name ?' 

' A tall man, who had once been handsome, and was still good* 
looking ; about fifty-six years of age ; with aquiline features, and 
eyes very clear and keen ; he used to dye his hair, which was 
brown.' 

James Rolf e rang a bell. One of the clerks came in. 

* Will you tell this gentleman,' he said, * what sort of man t6 
look at was Captain Willoughby — ^you know^the man who came 
once a quarter to draw his money ?' 

The clerk described him almost in the same words as those used 
by Tom. 

* The description corresponds,' said the lawyer with the astute- 
ness of his profession, which never fails to perceive that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other, and that 
two and two make four. *I remember him quite well, and I 
recognised in your description the man who used to come here for 
his money. But I wanted the corroboration of a second witness. 
Upon my word, Tom, I begin to think you must be right. Re- 
member that we could find no relations to Mr. Capel ; and when I 
advertised for the heirs of Captain Harry Willoughby, we got no 
answer, because, as we know pretty well, his own family have long 
since cut hini off. I believe, Tom, that you are right. In that case 
— lucky dog ! — the inheritance will be yours after all I' 

* Katie's, you mean.' 

* The same thing, my dear boy, in spite of the Married Woxelaxsl^ 
Property Act. Just the same thing \ "we\\,T^ «l"^ ^^xsLVora^^^Xsvji^ 
Harriet— who is a woman of a highly Betis\\i\N^ U'aX\»^ — ^^ Ni^^^^s^ 
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see your ghost at night when you were first reported as killed^ 
has Decome so touched with thankf alness at your safety that I do 
not think it would be wise to bring you home without first pre- 
paring her.' He thought of the moonlight dagger scene, and was 
afraid. 'After you went away there were no tenants. I took 
temporary possession of the house in Bussell Square. I hope you 
approve.* 

* Oh yes. Why not ? Somebody must live there, and why not 
you ? Besides, it is not my property* but Katie's.* 

* Well, Tom, we don't know yet. Besides, you gave me a power 
of attorney, and of course I have been administering the estate. 
But I should not like to do anything without your knowledge and 
approval.' 

Oh I James ! and the cellar of wine ! and tho jewelsi and the old 
silver mugs, and the books, and the pictures ! 

* Find my Katie— only find my !^tie, Jem.' 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE SEABCH. 

Then the advertisements began. They did not appear, this time, 
in dark tunnels and on inaccessible peaks, but were duly displayed 
in the second column of ihe Times, and in the * agony ' columns of 
the Standard^ News, Telegraph, Post, and Chronicle, James was 
now honestly anxious in his own interests that the girl should be 
found. He was satisfied that Tom would ask no nasty questions 
when the statement of his affairs was presented to him, and there 
was a great difference between handing over the Trust to the heirs 
of Miss Willoughby deceased, and retaining the papers so as to act 
as the family solicitor for Katie after she was found. This, 
together with the indirect methods, so to speak, which he had 
already proposed to his wife, seemed to be a natural and easy way 
out of the mess. But every day, as this young man contemplated 
the pile of papers connected with the estate, he cursed the luck 
that brought his cousin home again. And every day when he went 
home — they remained at Russell Square, but the establishment 
was reduced to one miserable old woman, and there were no more 
dinner-parties — Harriet received him with gloomy looks and sullen 
speech. As if it was his fault that Tom had returned I He put 
this to her, but she made no reply, except by that kind of look 
which makes a husband at once wrathful and small. 

The advertisements began. Before long the whole country knew 

that one Katharine Capel, aged twenty-one, had disappeared : that 

when she was last seen she had on a black jacket, a black woollen 

dress, a hat trimmed with black velvet, and a gray 'kerchief round 

her neck : that she was five feet ft.^Qm\ift\^\i\.^^\i.dVva.d light-curling 

hair, regular features, and gray e^^a ; ^L^^^XJaaX* ^^-^^a wi'wsoi.'^^ssiR^ 
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by a young lady, also missing, named Lily Doran, of dark com- 
plexion, dressed in brown serge, with a black jacket, and a red 
handkerchief. Yet the whole country combined was unable to 
produce either of these young ladies. For some five weeks or so 
the advertisements were continued. You shall hear, directly, how 
they came to be discontinued. They produced three letters. 

The first was from Mrs. Emptage, and was of no use,j3ecause her 
information ceased with the day when Katie left the house : but it 
was an honest, good letter, full of kindness towards the missing 
girl, and Tom went to see the writer. The Emptage family had 
removed from Doughty Street to a small semi-detached cottage 
near Kensal Green, where there is a whole village of cottages let 
at eleven shillings a week each, inclusive of water- rates and taxes. 
Ko servants are kept in these cottages, and the children go to the 
Board School, where they are much better taught than by gover- 
nesses like poor Katie. Mrs. Emptage wept over her lost governess, 
and her vanished gentility, and the reduced salary, mixing up all 
together, till the series of disasters became one and indivisible, as 
if Katie, in leaving the house, had carried out in her handbag the 
fortunes of the family, and the family pride and dignity. But she 
could give no guess of what had become of Katie. 

The second letter was from Dittmer Bock, who asked for an 
interview. 

His information carried on the fortunes of the two girls for 
twenty-four hours after they left Harley House. But, alas I it 
confirmed the news of their utter destitution. In the fog he had 
lost them, and he knew no more. Whither had they strayed, 
hand-in-hand, that hapless pair, in the yellow fog of that terrible 
Sunday ? 

* I have seeked,' said Dittmer. * Ach ! Himmel ! Heilig ! I have 
seeked in the bureaux where the names are taken of iadios who 
want places. Nowhere do I find her. Whither is she gone ? What 
does she do? Honourable Herr War-Press- Correspondent, what 
does she do T 

It came out, in subsequent conversations and examination, how 
he had passed the night with them and pledged his credit — the 
credit of a German clerk on forty pounds a year 1— with the friendly 
baker for them. 

*Her heart was broken — Ja, Herr War-Press-Correspondent— 
broken when she heard that you were killed. Afterworts she 
never smiled except with the children of the gracious Lady Emptage. 
Broken was her heart. Once I ventured to ask would she graciously 
give me only one of the fragments. But she would not part with 
the smallest piece. All — all— are yours, Herr War-Press- Corre- 
spondent. Now you are back recome, and she, who should have 
returned to the f riihling and the time of roses — where is she ? 
Love waits for her, und die Hochzeit— t\ie H.\^\i \A.m^-\i^^V'st^ 
IB she ? I ask the everlasting stars.' 
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There was no reply from the stars, who of late years have ceased 
to interest themselves in the fortunes of men, and are now silent, 
perhaps unmoved, spectators, and refuse by any combinations of 
their own to reveal the future or to guide the conduct of those 
who consult them. 

There was, however, a third letter. This came from Harley 
House, and was signed Beatrice Aspey. It was written in the old- 
fashioned, straight-lined Italian hand which was formerly the only 
kind permitted to women. Tom called upon the writer, who had 
nothing to tell him but the history of the last weeks of privation 
and fruitless hunting for work while the slender resources of the 
two girls wasted away too rapidly. But she told him as well of 
Katie's patience and her grief. And she spoke with so soft a 
voice, a manner so gentle and a face so sweet, that his heart was 
drawn towards her. 

* And, oh ! sir,' she concluded, * I am sure — I know from my 
experience that the two girls must have gone for days and days 
with nothing to eat from breakfast one day to breakfast next, 
because their breakfasts were all paid for beforehand, you know. 
And when they went away Katie told the Matron that they had 
not enough, between them, to pay for another week. And they 
had parted with all their things.* 

* Oh !' Tom groaned. *My poor girl ! My poor Katie I* 

* All they took away with them they carried in one small hand* 
bag. I don't think they had even a change of clothes.' 

* Make haste — tell me all.* 

* That is all. To look for work week after week : not to find it: 
to starve : to grow shabby and poverty-stricken in appeirance : 
and at last not to have money enough to pay for bed and breakfast 
even in such a cheap place as this ! That is all, exo ^pt that other 
girls have friends, who will in the end, though often grudgingly 
enough, do something when it comes to the worst. These poor 
girls had no friends. There were never two such girls in the 
Home before. Their dreadful f riendlessness brought them together. 
They Shared what they had : they suffered together : and, oh ! Mr. 
Addison, they went out into the streets together hand-in-hand, 
quite penniless. Don't cry; it is dreadful to see a man cry. 
Perhaps they have found friends.' 

* But where — where— where ? And why don't they answer my 
advertisements ?' 

* Why, girls like that never look at papers except to see if there 
are any vacant places for which they can apply. What do they 
want with newspapers ? What interest can yoU expect a girl to 
have in the world when all her thoughts are centred in the difficulty 
of finding food ?' 

* In to the streets, f tiend\ft?>s ^xv^ ^^tixjIA^^^^ Tom repeated. * Poor 
Katie I Poor child \ "Was t\ict^i tio oTi^\\!L\kiNs.^w»&^-^V^s«.iherfl 
are twenty women aud moie, iXV ol ^V^m V\^^^ ^1 V^^ 
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troable, to do her the simple charity of keeping her from starva- 
tion ? Nofc one ?* 

* There are thirty women in this House. Not one among ns all,* 
Miss Beatrice answered with quiet dignity, * is ever rich enough to 
give away half-a-crown. This is Poverty Hall. This is the Kefuge 
of those who are broken down early or late in life : we are beggars 
all, except my sister and myself, who live on a little money which 
allows us to give a penny but never a shilling. Oh I there are 
pitying hearts among us. Do not doubt that ; sometimes one's 
heart is like to burst with the miserable pitifulness of it all and 
the want of power to help it.' 

* Yet — so little would have done to help them over a week or 
two.' 

* How do you know that some of the other women here were 
not in the same plight ? Do not condemn us hastily, Mr. Addison, 
Only the night before^ they went away, we made a little collection 
for them, and between us w6 raised a little purse of a few shillings 
for them. Alas 1^ when I got up in the morning to give it them, 
they were gone. ' And we have never seen or heard anything of 
them since. I wanted to tell you this. It was not by our hardness 
of heart that they were compelled to go away. It was my careless- 
ness and laziness — I ought to have got up earlier.' 

* It was fate. Everything was against them.' 

* They have been looked for in the British Museum where the 
girls went sometimes in search of copying work. But they have 
not appeared there once. None of the Museum people have seen 
them. We have inquired about them in every likely place, but 
there has been no sign.' 

* In the streets — think of it ! — ^friendless and penniless !' Tom 
repeated. 

' Yes — say it again, so that when you find her, you will rejoice 
the more. Mr. Addison ' — she laid her hand on his — * I am an old 
woman now, and I have seen a great deal — my sister and I together 
— of trouble and privation. We, too, have been reduced to walk 
the streets all night for want of a bed and to go hungry for want 
of food. Yet we were never utterly forsaken. Your Katie is not 
quite friendless. The God who rescued you from the Arabs will 
save her from the Devils — who destroy soul as well as body — of 
the street ! Have faith, young man. Lift up your heart— oh I lift 
up your heart unto the Lord !' 

This language is not so common as it used to be, and is seldom 
used for the comfort and solace of a London Journalist, who may 
chronicle the emotions of religion, but is not often expected to feel 
them. Yet the words and this gentlewoman's sweet voice and her 
steady eyes so full of faith, fell upon his soul like rain on a thirsty 
soil. 

* The other gir},^ she went on, * was oi a diS^et^iA. li'atot^— ^^ 
W33 Jess patient than Katie: she cried out au^ QQTXi^"».\i'i^^t "^^s^ 
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bitterness of her lot : she was without hope, though she was so 
Toung : the future was always dark to her. I tremble for Lily : 
but for Katie I have more than hope, I have confidence/ 

*Yet she has never been here to see you since her departure. 
And that is over two months ago and more.' 

* No ; I cannot understand why she has not come. But patience. , 
You have yourself been rescued in a manner so miraculous that 
you may hope that a lesser miracle may have been wrought for 
Katie. When I think of ourselves everything seems possible. 
We were getting old — too old for teaching where they prefer 
young and active girls — and we were resolving that we would soon 
give up trying and go into the workhouse ' 

* What ? Had you, too, no friends ?' 

' We had cousins. Do you know that it is sometimes better to 
become a pauper than to accept the bread of grudging charity? 
Do not ask me about our cousins. Yet there was one whom we 
remember with gratitude. For he left us a legacy of sixteen 
hundred pounds in the Funds. It gives us fifty pounds a year. 
We lodge in this house ; we have learned to livo very cheaply on 
fruit and such things; we have each other's love, and we have 
kept our books. The winter of our days, believe me, is hallowed 
by such sunshine as never fell upon our spring. Think of us, 
young gentleman, when you tremble for the fate of Katie.' 

Not a trace of the girls. Think how extremely difficult it is to 
effect a disappearance unless one has a trusty confederate. The 
face of every man and woman in the world is known to many ; 
there are marks upon his person; his dress and speech and gait 
are all known to his friends ; if he is * wanted ' by the police, 
there is always somebody who is ready to give information ; land- 
ladies of lodgings, innkeepers, waiters — are all eager to get the 
reward. With what infinite trouble does a runaway murderer 
keep himself concealed for even a week I And yet here were twv» 
girls, advertised for, a large reward offered, their appearance de- 
scribed, their stature given, their dress when last seen, their names, 
and the probable nature of their occupation, and not a trace of 
them to be found. Perhaps they had left the country. But they 
had no money. Or they might have gone into some secluded 
place. But it seemed impossible that there should be any place in 
Great Britain so secluded that no newspaper should reach it. And 
now the newspapers had taken up the matter and every day there 
were speculations, letters, suggestions, and advice poured into the 
columns. There are, it is true, many women who do not read 
papers. Domestic servants, as a rule, do not ; many factory 
women do not ; needlewomen, shirt-makers, match-makers, jam- 
makers, buttonhole-makers, and their kind do not ; many shop- 
girls do not ; there are artists who do not allow the serenity of 
iheir souls to be ruffled by t\ie n^^s^^^^xs* \ llaaTe are young ladies 
whose miuds are wholly occ\x^\^^ \>^ ^'ivc TVivcv^^-^^^^^ -^is?^ 
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actresses who care for only one column in the newspapers. Yet if 
these women do not, their employers, friends, loverp, and com- 
panions do. And all the world was talking about the two missing 
girls. 

They had not been murdered, so far could be learned from the 
inquests and police offices ; they might have been abducted — but 
this was a thing only whispered ; they might have accepted some 
post abroad and gone off by steamer ; they might . . . You may 
imagine a thousand possibilities. Murder, suicide, abduction — no- 
thing wcs forgotten, nothing was left to the imagination. The 
advertisements went on ; the rewai*d was doubled ; a hundred 
letters were received from people, hoping to get that reward, in- 
forming the advertisers of two girls recently arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood. And everybody now knew that the War Correspondent 
who had been reported killed, but turned up again unhurt after a 
few months of captivity, was engaged to one of the young ladies 
who were lost. And day after day the papers announced that no 
news had been heard of the missing pair. 

It was unfortunate that they were advertised for together, be- 
cause nobody had any suspicions at all about a single girl. It was 
the pair who were looked for, as if they were Siamese-twins or 
double-bodied Nightingales. Yet, as we know, they had been long 
since separated. 

It was early in December that the first real discovery was made. 

Dittmer Bock it was who made it by means of a favourite 
amusement of his, which was cheap, pleasant, and attainable every 
night even by the clerk on forty pounds a year. He used to go to 
the doors of a theatre at eleven o'clock and watch the ladies come 
out. Heavens ! How beautiful they look, to the crowd of poor 
young clerks, who gather about the doors to watch these Visions of 
another world! And how wonderful, how perfect, how stable, 
satisfying and complete does the world of Beauty, "Wealth, and 
Ease seem to the young men whose desires are so catholic aud 
comprehensive and whose possessions are so small ! One evening 
Dittmer stood upon the kerb contemplating this procession of fair 
women, filling his soul with sweet images, and wondering what it 
would be like to be transported to the land where such creatures 
roam free and fearless— suddenly, to the surprise of the bystauders 
and the indignation of the policeman, he burst through the crowd 
and seized the hand of one of these Heavenly Visions. 

* Lily V he cried. 

* You ? Dittmer Bock V 

It was Lily. She was beautifully dressed, and she was on the 
arm of a gentleman. There was no more beautiful woman in the 
whole Theatre than Lily, this evening. 

She ought to have been proud of her dress and her opera-cloak, 
and the admiration ot the whole house, and IViq V^wx^'wa. ^\i^s^ 
awaited her, and everything. 
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But she snatched her hand away and blashcd crimson. 

* Yon, Dittmer Bock ?' 

* Who is it, Lily ?' asked the gentleman with her. 

*An old friend. One moment, Dittmer. Where is Katie? 
Don't tell her you have seen me.' 

*I do not know where she is. We cannot find her. We are 
looking for her everywhere.' 

*We were parted in the fog. I have not seen her since that 
night. It was in the fog. We tried to die together, Dittmer,' she 
whispered — *we did, indeed, but we were not allowed.' 

* Come, Lily,* said the gentleman, * we block the way.' 

He pushed her gently into the carriage and drove away, taking 
no notice at all of the clerk. 

Dittmer ran straight with the discovery to Tom, and was greatly 
astonished at the effect which the intelligence produced upon him. 

This was the reason why the advertisements were discontinued. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

IN THE WORKROOM. 

In an upper room, furnished with eight or ten sewing machin&s 
there sat as many girls at work. The room was well ventilated 
and warmed : the girls looked contented : there was no talking, 
but every girl sat over her sewing-machine and guided the work, 
while the needle jumped up and down in that most surprising and 
wonderful instrument. In a smaller room at the back a f oreT/oman 
was at work. 

Downstairs there was a showroom, quite a humble kind of show- 
room, in which one or two more sewing-machines were at work. 
And at the back of this was a small office, or sitting-room, in which 
there were two ladies conversing. One of them was the lady who 
ran this concern. It was conducted on Co-operative principles, 
which is the reason why it has since been closed, because of all 
things in this world there is nothing more difficult than to persuade 
people to buy things at Co-operative productive stores, that is to 
say, where the producers sell their things without the medium of 
boss, chief, bourgeois, or master. Why this is so, it is impossible 
to understand, seeing that there can be no doubt in the world, first, 
that all labour wilt, before long, work out its emancipation from 
the middleman, even the labour of those who write, and next, that 
there is no single argument that can be urged against Co-operative 
productive shops, especially those of women's work, except the fact 
that they always fail. And they always fail for two principal 
reasons : one being the astonishing hardness of heart which women 
display towards their working sisters, and the other the incompe- 
tency of the working "women t\ieisi^^Nfe'&. 

This particular attempt 'wa.^ ^\3ka\» >iXi^TLSsiyjsi^^\a.'^^^q^^^^ 
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f eeUo public interest in it had been excited by superhuman efforts 

of its friends, and success seemed possible, thoagh there were many 

anxieties. The two ladies in the office were discussing these 

anxieties' and possibilities. One of them, the manager of the con- 

cem, a lady no longer young, had spent her whole life among the 

working womeu. She had now arrived at the very unusual stage 

of knowing exactly, not only what they say about eyerything, but 

what they feel. Lady Bountiful, you see, hasn't the least idea of 

what these people feel about things. She brings along a concert of 

the Kyrle Society, and smiles around and feels good, i^nd goes 

away with a farewell smile. Sometimes she brings along other 

things. But she never becomes one of the people. She is always 

outside them. 

* My dear,' she said to the younger lady — it was the same young 
lady who had caught Katie on the bench as she was falling forward 
— * I really do think we have made a move.' 

The above stars represent quite a long conversation about linen 
garments, and orders and expenses and receipts, from the Co- 
operative point of view, deeply interesting. 

* And how do you get on with your hands ?' 

'There is the usual percentage of stupid girls, lazy girls, and 
incompetent girls. I know exactly what to expect. The most 
satisfactory of all is the girl you brought to me — ^Katie.' 

* What is her full name ?' 

' I do not know — I have not yet asked her. She is quick to learn, 
obedient and ladylike.' ■ 

* Yes. She is ladylike, poor thing I Perhaps she was formerly a 
lady's-maid.' 

* Poor thing !' the other echoed. * Without friends and without 
relations. Left to die. Oh I what a fate I What a punishment !' 

* Yet her face is full of innocence and purity. Can such a face 
He? 

' She said that she had no friends and no relations. What can 
that mean ?' 

' Let us go upstairs and see her.' 

They went upstairs where Katie sat at work before a sewing- 
machine, quiet and industrious. She looked up and smiled as the 
ladies entered the room. The look, the smile, the very carriage of 
the head, were altogether different from the manner in which the 
other girls greeted the chief. These girls were all what we call 
decent and respectable : some of them were comely : some were 
even pretty, as London work-girls very often are, petites, with 
narrow sloping shoulders, small face and large eyes : some were 
country-bred, and showed it in their figures and the ample width 
of their shoulders : some had the manners of the shop : some, of 
the factory : some, of the London back street ; ^oma^ ol\Xi^ ^\i\si.\ 
Bome^ of the farm : some, of the servanta' ViaU •, uoiift oli >iQ&csL\ia^ 
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the manners which were shown by so simple a thing as Katie's 
smile when she lifted her head. 

She suffered no longer : she knew not, and had not the least sus- 
picion, of the dreadful things that were thought and said about her 
Dy the ladies — yes, the very ladies — who had befriended her. She 
was in a haven of rest. She learned readily how to use the sewing 
machine : she even took some kind of interest in the work : she sat 
steadily working all day : she gained a sufficient weekly wage, and 
she had a room in a decent house recommended by the lady who 
ran the Co-operative Business. The other girls left her alone : she 
was a young lady who had somehow gone down the hill and got to 
their own level, and yet did not belong to them. All the day she 
sat at work, but the hours were not leng : in the evening she was 
free to go home and sit in her room and read, or to w^k about. 
At first she sat in her room every evening, but she had now begun 
to walk about a little. She hoped for nothing : she expected 
nothing : she desired nothing, except to earn the means of pa^icg 
for a roof and a resting-place, and food and clothes. 

Not a healthy mood for so young a girl : but she had gone 
through so much suffering that rest was all she wanted. There 
are, in every person's life, times of suffering which are followed by 
times in which the exhausted brain sees things as in a dream, and 
men as trees, walking, and pays no heed to aught that passes. 
This was Katie's state. She paid no hoed. She did not inquire or 
care what was said and thought about her : she did not try to 
explain how she had fallen into such a helpless condition : it 
never occurred to her, most fortunately, to ask what was thought 
of her. 

The young lady, her rescuer, shook hands with her, though 
somewhat doubtfully — there are several ways of shaking hands, as 
everybody knows, and when a young lady shakes hands with a 
girl who has the manners of a lady, but has been picked up starving, 
and confesses to having no friends and no relations, a certain 
something — constraint, doubt, condescension, or encouragement— 
cannot but be remarked in the manner of extending or withdraw- 
ing the hand. Chapters — whole essays — great books — might be 
written on the differences, shades, and grades of shaking hands, 
from the affable greeting of a prince to the cheerful grasp which a 
workhouse chaplain bestows upon his sheep. 

Katie, however, noticed nothing unusual in this welcome. 

' You are quite strong and well again now, are you ?* asked the 
young lady. 

* Quite, thank you.' 

* Are you still living in the same house ?' 

* Yes,' Katie replied, without interest in the matter. * They are 
quiet people who leave me alone.' 

*May I call upon you some day ?' 
'Certainly. Why not ? 
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* It mast be on Simclay, after service. I shall not interrupt you 
tlien. My name is Katie, like yours — Katie Willoughby. Yoa 
will tell me yours, perhaps, when I call at your lodgings. I should 
80 much like,' she added in a lower voice, * to be your friend, if you 
will let me/ 

Katie made no reply. But her eyes fell upon the girl's drees. 
There was a coloured scarf round her neck and a bit of bright 
colour in her hat and tan«coloured gloves. 

' I thought,' she said, * that you were in deep mourning. Was I 
dreaming ? Sometimes a strange feeling comes over me, as if every- 
thing was a dream.' 

* You are quite right. I was in deep mourning. But oh ! Katie, 
On the very day that I found you, the most joyful news that ever 
reached any girl came to me : it told me that the — the person for 
whom I mourned was not dead at all, but living, and I put ofiE my 
Houming.' 

* Was it your lover V 

* Yes — it was my lover. Thank God, he was restored to those 
irho love him.' 

* Come on Sunday,' said Katie, suddenly interested. * I will tell 
rou of all my trouble, if you are not too happy to hear it.' 

On Sunday morning Miss Willoughby called. But she could not 
lear the story that morning, because the girl lay in bed with some 
rind of fever. Her head and her hands were hot : her words were 
T^andering. She spoke of the fog and of the night, and called upon 
Fom to come back and help her. But as for her story, she could 
lot tell it, because reason and will and knowledge and self-rule had 
left her brain, which was the abode of delirium. 

They carried her to the Hospital for Women in the Marylebone 
Boad. There was nothing to show where she came from or who 
were her friends. In her pocket — girls no longer, except in books, 
^rry treasures in their bosoms — lay tied together a packet of 
letters. They were from a man who signed himself * Tom ' — tout 
court — nothing but * Tom,' and addressed her as Katie. What can 
be done with * Tom '? This Tom was madly in love with her. He 
sailed her every endearing name that a fond lover can invent : he 
recalled the past days of happiness together : he looked forward to 
bhe future. He was in a railway train : he was on board a ship : 
he was among soldiers : he spoke of natives : he spoke of Arabs^ 
clearly, therefore, a Tom among Egyptians. Probably a Tom who 
bad been killed. He did not somehow write like an officer : his 
letters contained no news ; for that he referred her to the papers : 
all he had to tell his girl was that he loved her — he loved her — ^he 
loved her— and was always and for ever her Tom. 

The Sister of the ward read these sacred letters, and placed them, 
with a sigh that so much honest love should be lost, under Katie's 

gillow. Time enough to try and find out, if she ^x«7i "^ataa^^XiSi^ 
ad become of this 2'om and who his Katie leaWv ^^*^ 
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She did grow worse, but she had youth on her side and a good 
constitution, which had certainly not been spoiled by luxurious living 
or the want of exercise. She even lay at the point of death : bad 
she died there would have been nothing to establish her identity, 
but those letters and her handkerchief marked ' K.R.C/ Then she 
would have been buried, and Lily's prophecy would have come 
partly true. 

* She is better this morning,' said the Sister. ' Her head is cool 
She has been sleeping a long time.* 

' She is more beautiful than ever in her weakness.' It was Miss 
Willoughby who stood beside the bed with the Sister and the Nnrse. 
' Sister, think of it I She told me she was without friends or 
relations I Is it possible ?' 

* It is certainly not possible,' said the Sister. ' There is perfect 
innocence in her face and — more than that — in her talk. We hear 
the delirious talk of women whose lives have not been innocent and 
we learn their past. This girPs mind is as innocent as her face. 
You might make a painting of that and call it " Eve before the 
Fall," or " Una," or " Mary, the Sister of Martha." She may be 
friendless, but-- — * The Sister shook her head and went away. 

Miss Willoughby sat by the bedside and waited. 

'No friends and no relations.' How could a girl have neither 
friends nor relations? Yet to conclude that the girl deserved to 
have none was cruel and unjust. Miss Willoughby was ashamed of 
her hard thoughts. Besides, she had heard from the Sister about 
those letters. 

Then Katie opened her eyes again, and looked as if she could speak. 

* Do you know me now, dear ?' asked Miss Willoughby. 

* Yes, I know you.' 

* You have been very ill. You are still weak. You must not 
talk much. But tell me your name.' 

' Katharine Begina.' 

* What ?' Miss Willoughby started. * How did you get that name 7 
*It is my christian name.' 

* What is your surname ? What was your father's name ?* 
' WiUoughby Capel.' 

* Willoughby — Katharine Begina I It is very strange. Have 
you any relations named Willoughby V 

* I have no relations at all.' 
Then she closed her eyes again. 

^ Leave her now,' said the Nurse. ' She is weak, and bad better 
rest and go to sleep again.' 

Next day Miss Willoughby called again, bringing grapes. Every 

grape upon the bunch was a big tear of repentance because she had 

tbottght so cruelly of her patient. Only the patient never knew. 

When one goes about a c\\.y ^ ^i^aAi dail and meets with many 

ejrperiences, most of them. oi«^tt\x\^ ^T^aAl>3\\MA^^'^i^\a^^^ 

draws conclusioua wliich "woxild a^eoiX^ m'wi^ \^^v^'?^ \s^^5f^^\^4s 
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In the same way the doctor, when you tell him certain things, at 
once saspects the very worst. Katie never knew. 
She was sitting up in bed, already in a fair way of recovery. 

* Are you strong enough to talk to-day ?' asked Miss Willoughby. . 

* Oh yes. I can talk to-day. Bat I have only j ust begun to under- 
stand all that you have done for me. I cannot thank you yet ' 

' Do not talk of that at all.' 

^ You must have thought me most ungrateful when I was working 
at the sewing-machine. But all that time seems like a dream. I 
only half remember it. You were in mourning first, and then you 
put it off and you told me something.* 

* I was — ^I was in the very deepest grief as well as the deepest 
mourning, for my lover was said to be dead — and now I am in the 
greatest joy and thankfulness because my lover has been miracu- 
lously restored to me. Ought I not to be happy ?* 

* I am so glad. My lover too is dead. But he can never be re- 
stored to me.' 

*Your lover, dear? Oh! You had a lover too, and he was 
lulled, like mine. Oh I' 

She took her hand and pressed it. 

' I know his name, because the Sister read his letters in order to 
find out who you were. His name was Tom.' 

* Yes, it was Tom, And Tom is dead.' 

* Will you tell me something more about yourself T she asked. 
* Not more than you want to tell. I am not curious indeed, but if 
I can help you . . . Oh I let me help yoa, because I met you on 
the very day that the telegram came which brought my lover back 
to life. In the evening when I went home— after I left you — they 
brought it to me. Oh I my dear — my sister brought it crying — 
my father kissed me — and my mother kissed me — and they were all 
crying and I knew not why — on the very same day when I found 
yoxL Can I ever think of that day without thinking of you, too ? 
God has given you to me, so that I may deal with you as He has 
dealt with me. And I can never let you go away — never — never.* 

* Oh i' said Katie, deeply moved. * What can I say T 

* I shall never forget that day. Oh I how I rushed to tear off the 
black things and to . • . My dear, you are a part of that. day. 
Kow tell me more. You said your name was Katharine Itegina. 
That is my name, too. There is always a Katharine Itegina in the 
family. And I never heard of any other family which had those 
two names. And your father's name was Willoughby Oapel. It is 
60 very odd that I have been thinking about it all night. Tell me 
more, dear. You said you had no relations.' 

*No^I know of none. My father would not speak of his 
relations. I have sometimes thought that they quarrelled with 
him. He was once, I know, in the army with the i^Aik. ot C^^^ssix^^ 
and he had an annuity or allowance, but 1 4o uo\» V'ao^ ^V^ ^-^i^ 
U or anything else at all about him,* 
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* What a strange story !' 

* The annuity was not a very large one, and I had to give lessonat 
I was governess to a lady — oh I not a very grand person — whose 
husband was a clerk in the city. I went there every morning at 
nine and came home at fi^e. She was a good woman and kind to 
me — I was more a companion and a nursery governess than any- 
thing else.* 

* Well, dear ?' 

' My father died suddenly at the beginning of this year. But I 
was engaged by this time, and as I had Tom I was happy and fall 
of confidence. I went to live at Harley House — a place where 
governesses can live cheaply.' 

* I know the place. Sister, what did yon say about her face ? 
You were quite right. Go on, dear — I know Harley House.' 

* Then a very curious thing happened, Tom's uncle died and left 
him all his money, and for a week we were rich. But a solicitor- 
Tom's cousin — discovered that all the money belonged to somebody 
else. So we were poor again, and Tom went out to Egypt.' 

* To Egypt ?' 

* Yes : he was a War Correspondent.' 

* Oh ! Katie— Katie'— Miss Willoughby caught her hand— 'tell 
me — tell me — what was his name ?' 

' His name was Addison.' 

Upon this, the young lady behaved in a very surprising manner 
indeed. For instead of saying * Oh !' or *Dear me!* or *How 
very interesting !' she covered her face with her hands, and Katie 
saw that she was crying. 

* What is the matter ? Why are you crying ?* 

* I am crjring, my dear — oh, my dear, what am I crying for ? It 
is because you are getting better. Go on, dear, I won't cry any 
more. Go on — Tom was his name, wasn't it ? Poor Tom ! Tom 
Addison, and he went out as War Correspondent and was killed by 
the Arabs at Suakim with an officer. Captain McLauchlin— but 
their bodies were never recovered, were they ? Poor Tom Addison ! 
Poor Captain McLauchlin I Poor girls who loved them at home in 
England !' 

* Do you know all about it ?' 

* My dear, it was in the papers — but not your name. The world 
is never told more than a quarter of the truth. And none of the 
papers said a word about Katharine Regina,' 

* Yes — he was killed, and then — oh ! what did anything matter ? 
In the middle of my trouble Mr. Emptage came home one day and 
said his salary was cut down from three hundred a year to a 
hundred and fifty. They couldn't afford to keep me any longer. 
80 I had to look for another place. There are thousands of girls— 
/adies— looking for "work e^e^t-jwhere. Oh I it is a miserable world 
for them. Thousands oi ^Yt\a— ^wv cwi\i^\» wsva.'^ue^ until you go 
•bout looking for -woik^lSow m'Wi^ \JckKt^ ^t^-— *Cw3Si!8w^\s5 
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their hearts in trying to get work, and some of them starving 
because they cannot get any. I was one — and I had nothing left 
at all, and I spent two nights walking up and down the streets 
without a home, and on the second night I lost my only friend in 
the terrible fog. When yon found me I had just learned that the 
Emptages had left Doughty Street and gone away — I knew not 
where. And then I think I must have broken down.' 

* And then I found you. Oh I I found you.' 
At this point the Sister appeared again. 

' Not too much excitement, Miss Willoughby,' she said, * Hasn't 
there been enough talk for to-day ? Why, whatever is the matter ?' 

It was the young lady in fact, and not the patient, who was 
weeping. 

* Yes, Sister — ^I will come again to-morrow. Enough talk for to- 
dsLj, My dear, it was none other than the Hand of God Himself 
which led me to you that day. Oh I There are also many happy 
women in the world — oh I so many. See how miserable I was only 
a month ago, and now how happy and how grateful I The clouds 
will roll away from you too. I see them rolling away : there is 
nothing but blue sky and sunshine above, if only you could see 
them. Tes, Sister, I am coming. I talk too much always. I am 
coming. Kiss me, dear. Oh I kiss me and try to love me always, 
because we have had the same sorrow and may have . • , Yes, 
Sister, I am coming — I am coming.' 

She hurried away, but Katie heard her talking and crying again 
outside the door. And she heard words — it was the Sister who 
said them — which had no meaning, so that she thought the old 
dreamy feeling was going to return. 

* She must not be told yet : not until she is stronger. But let 
the poor man who wrote those letters be told at once.' 

This was very remarkable. But the day was full of strange 
things. Presently the Secretary, who generally keeps downstairs 
all day and writes letters with tremendous energy, getting writer's 
cramp in no time, came into the Ward and made straight for Katie's 
bed and asked her if she was feeling stronger. As she asked the 
question her eyes filled, and she turned hastily away. Then the 
Sister came and placed the grapes handy for her and smoothed her 
pillows, and her eyes became humid too — fancy a hospital Sister, 
who sees so many sick people every day, giving way to the least 
resemblance of a tear I The thing was completed by the visit of 
the Senior Physician to the Hospital, who went her rounds in the 
afternoon and stood over Katie with eyes which were certainly 

misty. 

When people are recovering from fever they are as sleepy as 
children and as incapable of asking questions of themselves. That 
is to say, they may ask those questions, but if there is no reply 
forthcoming they immediately cease to wonder ^ib-j \Xi^\^ Sss^TiWNa^ 
So that when Katie bad said to herself, * ^\ia\. Tcve^^ \Xv^^^ ^^\^sy. 
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meiiaP* or words to that effect, and wlien she received no reply, she 
did not repeat the question, and she did not wonder in the least why 
there was no reply, and she fell fast asleep and slept like a young 
child, all roand the clock, while in the heds round her some of the 
women tossed and turned unquiet, and some slept like herself, and 
some looked, with haggard eyes, for more torture, and some silently 
prayed that death might come to close the record. Always, in a 
Hospital, there is life returning and life departing : always may he 
heard the long and peaceful breathing of those who sleep while 
health returns, and the sighs of those who listen in the hushed 
watches of the night for the wings of AzraeL 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SHATTEBIMa OF THE CASTLE. 

The Bolfes sat at breakfast in the dining-room of their Eassell 
Square house. That is to say, James Bolfe was taking breakfast, 
while his wife stood at the window looking into the garden, gloomy 
with its black trunks and sooty evergreens, regardless of the cold. 
Her face was charged with clouds which betoken thunder and 
lightning. 

* Harriet,' said her husband, turning round and looking at her, 
* what's the good of it ? What the devil is the good of carrying on 
like this ?' 

She made no reply. 

* I say, Harriet, grumpiness doesn't help. You may sulk as much 
as you please, but you won't send Tom back to Egypt.' 

^ I can't bear it,' she cried, starting up and walking about the 
room. * I won't bear it,' 

* What will you do then, Harriet ? You might as well declare 
that you won't bear a toothache. Because, my dear, bad temper 
never yet cured a toothache or changed a man's luck.' 

* Oh I you deceived me — you deceived me.* 

* No, Harriet, no,' he replied calmly. * I did not deceive you. 
Do sit down and have breakfast comfortably. No, my dear. Don't 
let us call things by bad names. I only kept back certain facts.' 

* You told me nothing about the trust-money.* 
•I did not.' 

*You told me nothing about the girl. The money was hers, 
and you knew it, and you saw she was in trouble, and you let her 
go without telling her. Oh 1 Jem, you are a villain I Something 
dreadful ought to happen to you.' 

* Don't be a fool, Haniet. Tom was dead — a dead man ought 
not to be permitted to rise again in this manner — not a soul knew 
about this Trust except myself. I am perfectly certain that 
Dobody knew. As for the girl, she didn't know, so she expected 

nothing, and therefor© was not ^veai^^ova-^d nor any the worsct 
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If I Lad told you, why, at the very first flare up, you would have 
let it all out. I know you too well, my dear : much too well.' 

* You deceived me — you have always deceived me,* she repeated 
with flashing eyes and a red spot on either cheek. *But it's the 
last tima You shall never have the chance of deceiving me again.' 

* Just as you like, Harriet. How long is the present rampage 
going to continue ?* 

* You have always deceived me from the beginning. Oh ! what 
I fool I was to trust a word you said. I might have guessed what 
jort of a man you were from your companions. And now you 
Hrant me to help in robbing your cousin. Yes— in robbing and 
itealing. Oh !' 

* Call it what you like, Harriet.' But he reddened. *I am not 
^oing out of this job empty-handed, I promise you. Half of it 
)ught to be mine, by rights. And what with the jewels and the 
diver mugs and the wine and the pictures and my bill of costs and 
ill ' — he emphasized his conjunctions so as to impress upon himself 
ihe power of arithmetic—*! intend to come' pretty well out of it, 
Qarriet.' He added a few words of more vigorous English with 
reference to Harriet's temper. 

* Yes,* she replied, * I know you will get a few hundred pounds, 
ind you will spend it all in drink and racing and betting and 
billiards, and where shall we be afterwards ? No, Jem, I am not 
a;oing back to the old life. Don't think it, I shall go my own way.* 

* You always have gone your own way, Harriet. But you are a 
fine woman and I'm proud to own you.' 

* Own me ?' She was not in the least mollified by the compliment 
to ber appearance. * You own me ? I will show you how much 
you own me.' 

* Proud to own you, my dear,' he repeated, * A handsome crea- 
ture, but the deuce and all in harness. Nasty tempered, stubborn, 
hard in the mouth, handy with her heels, skittish, and apt to shy. 
They're faults, Harriet, that take the value off the most perfect 
animal. And now shut up and have done with it, and don't worry 
me any more, or I may lose my temper too ; and that would be bad 
for you. Sit quiet : do what I tell you without calling it ugly 
names : and I'll pull you through.' 

.She made some kind of inarticulate answer, and returned to the 
chair in the window, where she sat in silence. Her husband inter- 
preting — poor mistaken creature !— silence for submission — who 
ever heard of a woman — and such a woman — submitting in silence ? 
— chuckled, turned to the table and proceeded with his breakfast 
and his morning paper. 

The door-bell rang loud and long. Harriet started in her chair, 
turned red and pale in turn, and glanced quickly at her husband. 
He paid no attention to a ring at the street-door — why should he ? 
— and folded his paper so as to get at the sporting news. 

But he jumped to his feet when Tom Addiaou ^^^oax^^. 
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* Tom ! my dear boy V He seized Tom's band with effusion 

* You are unexpected : but the earlier the better. You can't come 
too early. Besides, this is your own house. Let me introduce yoa 
to my wife, whom you have never seen before. Strange, isn't it, 
between cousins?' He was winking rapidly with both eyes. * Harriet 
has been longing to make your acquaintance, and to tell you of the 
joy and gratitude which she felt when yoa were reported safe. 
Nothing ever affected her with so much happiness.' 

' That*s a falsehood, James,' said his wife quietly. 

James turned pale and winked again with both eyes 

'That is my husband's falsehood, Mr. Addison,' she repeated. 

* I was not glad or grateful to hear it. I was very sorry, though I 
did not swear about it or use the awful language that James did. 
We were both horribly sorry, Mr. Addison. Nobody could be 
more sorry and miserable than we were when the news came. It 
was a most dreadful blow to us. It brought back upon us the ruin 
which your death had averted. Don't be deceived. I did not want 
to make your acquaintance at all. And you have no worse enemy 
in the world than my husband.' 

' Go on, Harriet— ^o on. Make as much mischief as you can.] 

* He deceived me. He told me that your death was the luckiest 
thing in the world, because it gave us all the property. He never 
told me anything about the girl or the trust-money, because he 
meant to keep it all to himself/ 

* Oh I' Tom cried. 

* Wait a bit,' said his cousin. * Let her run on.* 

* He meant to keep it for himself, because he said that nobody 
knew of it but you and him, and he should be a fool to part with 
it. He was a thief from the day when you were killed.' 

* I'll be even with you for this, Harriet,' her husband murmured. 

* Then he found out who the real owner of that money was. 
Tom, it was your sweetheart — ^Miss OapeL He never told me that 
either. And when she came to his office, poor and in misery, he 
never told her — though he knew that all this money was hers— 
nor offered to help her, and let her go as she came — starving and 
in rags.' 

*What? Is this true?' 

* Wait a bit,' Jem replied huskily. 

*Now that you have returned, he is going to pretend to find 
cub who ought to have the money and to win your confidence by 
telling you.' 

* Harriet — you're a devil. She's put out this morning, Tom. 
We've had a row. She doesn't know what she is saying. As for 
the Trust, I told you about it long ago, and you yoursefi told mo 
that Miss Capel is the heiress.' 

Tom turned to Harriet. 

'Have you anything more to t^W ma*i Xovj^^^t^ta to me that if 
I would call this morning, ^o\xt \i\]La\>\wi<^. ^tA ^o\j.\ka.\\aa.\5:^ ^\o!^ 
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of importance to communicate. As for Katie's inheritance, I know 
it already. Whether he knew before I told him ' 

* He did know before you told him. He told me about it before 
you came home.' 

*Go on, Harriet. I suppose you will come to an end some 
time/ said her husband, sitting down. * I shan't interrupt you any 
more.' 

Harriet went out of the room and returned with a bag, which 
she placed upon the table. 

* There are your aunt's jewels, Mr. Addison. My husband made 
me pack them up in a bag. He was going to take them away and 
sell them. He said that you would neyer miss them, and that they 
were worth a pile of money.' 

Her husband said nothing, but drummed upon the table with his 
nails. 

' He has taken down half the pictures in the house and is going 
to cart them away. He says you won't miss them. You will find 
them stacked all ready in the hall.' 

' Go on,' said Tom. * Is there any more?' 

Harriet opened the doors of the sideboard, which was an old- 
fashioned thing with a cupboard in the middle. It was full of 
Uncle Joseph's old silver — his collection of mugs and cups, spoons, 
bowls, and ladles — a collection worth any amount of money. 

* He has put all the old silver here ready to bo taken away. He 
was going to take it away this evening in a cab.' 

Tom groaned. * Is there much more ?' 

* No. There is your uncle's wine-cellar. We^ve been drinking 
the wine ever since we came, and he means to carry away all the 
rest. He says you will never know that there was a cellar full, 
and he will either drink it himself or sell it.* 

* Go on, my angel,' said her husband. 

* There is nothing more to tell, Mr. Addison. Now you know 
what kind of cousin you've got. Let him deny it who can.' 

* Why do you tell me all this ?' asked Tom. 

* Because she's had a quarrel with her husband,' said Jem, wlio, 
as the lady's Imsband, ought to have known. * When she's in a 
rage, she says anything.' 

* I tell you all this partly to punish him for his deceptions, and 
because I am not going to prison for his sake, and because I am 
not going back to the old life. He deceived me when he took me 
from my stall and swore he was a rich man : he had no money lef t ; 
and though he had an office, there was no business. He deceived 
me again about this money : and at last, he wants me to join him 
in stealing and robbing. And that completes the job. I am going 
to leave him, Mr. Addison. I shall put on my bonnet and go away 
at once. James,' she said with a hard laugh, * I have saved you 
from a crime. You ought to be thankful to ixie?»Q>ai^^"a*^, '^^'sAfc'S!.^ 
you have got rid of me. Why, if you Yiad. tio\. I^^ti \s\a \xwsi. \si:^ 
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Btall on pretence of being a rich man, you might have been spared 
all this temptation. Mr. Addison, I have told you the truth and 
the exact truth. I am truly sorry that the young lady has been 
kept out of her rights, and I am, oh I ever so sorry you ever came 
home again, and I don't pretend to be glad. What a dreadful thing 
it would be for the world if many dead men became alive again ! 
When James has got plenty of money and isn't worried he doesn't 
get drank, and he stays at home and lays himself out to be a good 
husband and to please his wife. When he's got no money he is 
tempted to do wicked things and carries on shameful. That's the 
chief reason why I am sorry you are alive. Now I've told you, I 
will leave you to settle with him by yourself.' 

She turned to her husband as if loth to leave him and yet 
resolved. 

* Find another wife, Jem,' she said. * You can always catch a 
shop-girl by pretending to be rich.' 

Her husband growled. 

* Good-bye then, Jem,' she said. * You will now have nobody to 
keep but yourself, unless you find a wife. Living alone ought not 
to cost much, I should think. Perhaps you will be able to keep 
honest.' 

He winked hard and made as if he would speak. But no words 
came. Then she left the room with a little bow to Tom, and as 
much dignity as she could assume. The two men were left alone. 

It was an embarrassing situation. These two men had met as 
friends a quarter of ail hour before ; one of them firmly trusted 
the other. And now . , . 

* Harriet has made up a very fine collection of lies,' said Jem 
with a whole series of tight winks, and an attempt at a light and 
cheery manner. *When she's in a wax there's nowhere a finer 
stringer of big ones ' — he glanced furtively at his cousin, who stood 
meditating, his hand on the bag containing the jewels. * Now I 
assure you I had no more notion of what she was going to make 
up this time than you youi'self. Ban them o£P fine and fluent, 
didn't she ? In half an hour's time she will be crying on my neck. 
Poor Harriet 1 It is her infirmity. Poor Harriet I And as for 
these lies, the less wo discuss them the better. They're too absurd 
to be mischievous.' 

How came the jewels in the bag ?' 

* She put 'em there herself. I know nothing about them.* 

* How did she get the key of the safe ?' 

*I gave it her. Why, when you were dead, I thought the jewels 
and everything else were mine. I gave her the jewels for herself. 
6he only put them into the bag to make up a story.* 

'Yet you promised — you promised solemnly — that if anything 
remained over after the trust-money was paid you would give it to 
Katie.' 

* That was "When we thought there would be barely enough in 
that Trust You could not expect. ? 
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•Go on.' 

} Well — I gave her the key of the safe where the jewels were 
lying. That is all I have to explain.' 

^Then there is the old silver. I suppose you know that my 
uncle's collection of silver is worth a great deal.' 

*I gave it all to my wife as well. I didn't want old silver. 
Women like those things. I gave it all to her — not to sell, of 
course. She wouldn't have sold it. What does she do ? Pack it 
up in this sidehoard and pretend I put it there.' 

' Then there are the pictures. I noticed a whole stack of them 
in the hall' 

' I suppose she put them there herself. By the Lord ! Tom, it's 
as neat a put up thing as I ever saw.' 

* As for the wine now * 

' Oh ! as for the wine, I drank it regularly till you came home. 
Why not ?' 

* Jem— there's some law about inheritance. Were you entitled 
to all these things? I have other cousins, you know, by my 
mother's side. They are in New Zealand, to be sure, but still— 

^ Well,' — Jem looked embarrassed, and he winked hard — ' I can 
make all that clear to you. But it's a long story. I can't explain 
the law of inheritance in five minutes. When we have a quiet 
quarter of an hour together * 

*Ye— yes,' said Tom. *Your wife's revelations have made me 
gee things more clearly. My return must have disgusted you more 
than enough, and I ought to have understood it. I forgot that 
altogether. Well, you had better, I think, let me take possession 
at once of my own house, if it is mine — or temporary care of it, if 
it is not mine, with these valuable things. Please make out a 
statement of the whole Estate with its liabilities by — say — by to- 
morrow. Can you do that ? Shall I send in accountantfi to help 
you?' 



* I must say,' Jem began, * that your suspicions- 



' I do not allow myself to have any suspicions. As for most of 
what your wife alleged, I shall never make any further inquiries. 
But until I hear from — from Katie's own lips— if ever we find her 
— the truth about her interview with you — whether she revealed 
her destitute condition to you or not— I can havo no dealings with 
youV 

*I suppose,' said Jem, 'that I may make out my bill of costs.' 

* Certainly. Oh I Jem, if you had acted well by that poor girl 
— if you had behaved with common honesty and truth — there is 
nothing in the house that you might not have taken. Nothing of 
mine that you could not have had. Man I I would have made you 
rejoice and thank God that I returned.' 

By this unfortunate and unexpected accident were Jem's hopes 
of getting something solid out of his uncle's estate wholly blasted. 
Who could have believed that Harriet would have rounded Q\!L^\sak 
in such a wajr ? 
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There is only one more chapter of this history to be written. 
And that is a short chapter. Let me therefore explain that Jem's 
after-conduct with regard to Uncle Joseph's estate was perfectly 
fair and upright. He sent in, the next day, a statement of the 
estate and the various securities, houses and lands, belonging to it 
He also sent in his bill of costs, which was naturally heavy, not to 
say outrageous, and he wrote a letter couched in most dignified 
language, stating that after what had passed be should be pleased 
to be relieved of his functions in administering the property with- 
out the least delav. 

This done, and having received a reply, tind a cheque for the bill 
of costs, untaxed, he sent the whole of the papers to his cousin's 
new adviserp, cashed the cheque, called a cab, and drove away. 

He never came back. The two old clerks went on dozing and 
meditating ; the boy slumbered and read penny novels and played 
at astragsds in the office below, until Saturday, and then — there 
was no money, and no one to ask for it. They waited another 
week. The master came no more. And then they understood that 
their engagement had come to an end. The boy was the most 
grieved of the three, because, to him, the disaster meant that he 
would now have to find a place where he must work in earnest. 
The two old men, who had done their life's work, also looked for 
other places, but failed to get an engagement elsewhere. One of 
them had saved money, and he proceeded to buy himself an annuity, 
and is a most respectable old gentleman with strong opinions in 
politics. The other, who had saved none, went into the Maryle- 
bone Workhouse, and is now one of those useful collegians who 
learn the rules by heart, and insist upon their being carried out to 
the letter, and complain to the Guardians continually. 

Tom met his cousin a few months afterwards. He looked less 
like a serious solicitor than ever. Tom bore no malice — being now 
restored to happiness — and shook hands ^ivith him in cousinly 
fashion. 

*And how are you doing?' he asked. 'Getting on with your 
profession?' 

*No, I say, Tom, what that she-devil said was all true. I 
meant to have stuck to all the money when you were dead. You 
ought not to have come back. You were dead. You had had your 
funeral, so to speak — what would happen if dead men kept on 
coming back and upsetting things ? When you came back, I saw 
that I should get nothing unless I helped myself. But I did hope 
that you would find the girl, and that we should arrange everything 
friendly,' 

* I see,' said Tom. * Well — ^it was ordered otherwise, as they say. 
And how is your wife ?' 

* She is singing at a Liverpool Music Hall. She went her way 
and I went mine. A fine woman, Tom, with a temper. I believe 
that Baronet fellow, Surennery, aa Wi^^ Qi^\\i\m^^\*» \va\: on to it.' 
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* What is your way, Jem V 

Jem winked both eyes, and langhed. 

'I am now a tipster, Tom. I send the name of the winner, you 
know — and the mugs send up their half-crowns by the dozen. 
Juggins, thank goodness, is everywhere. Oh ! I'm doing pretty 
well. As for the Law, I always hated it. You're looking well and 
hearty, Tom, Good-bye — good-bye V 



CHAPTER THE LAST, 

LIFE AND LOVE. 

Everybody at the Hospital continued to show the most extra- 
ordinary interest and sympathy with Katie during her short 
convalescence. The Senior Physician spoke mysteriously of Joy 
as a great assistance in cases where the patient had been brought 
low by trouble : she also said that freedom from anxiety would be 
found an invaluable medicine : and that rest from every kind of 
work, with perhaps travel amid new scenes, would complete her 
cure. She said these ridiculous things just as if rest and ease and 
travel were attainable, and within the reach of the poorest girl in 
all London. Then the Sister, a most sober-minded and practical 
person, free from all enthusiasms, agreed with the Senior Physician, 
and said that she was always right, as her patient would find. 
Then the Secretary used to sit by her bedside and whisper that, 
after all, there was no cure so good as Happiness. And so with 
everybody. The other patients were all in the same tale, and 
would tell her that she was a happy girl, and no one envied her, 
because she deserved all. Why, even when visitors came to see the 
other patients there used to be a great whispering, and the visitors 
would look at her curiously. Because, you see, by this time, all 
the world knew the story that I have written down, and there had 
been leading articles on Well-known and Historical Reappearances, 
in which the Claimant always furnished one illustration, and a 
certain Demetrius another, and Enoch Arden, Perkin Warbeck, 
Lambert Simnel, and one Martin never failed to lend their names. 

Katie mended fast — and one afternoon her friend Miss Wil- 
loughby told her thafc the time had now come when she could leave 
the Hospital. 

* And now, my dear,' she said, ' you are to have a surprise. Oh ! 
what a lot of things I have to tell you ! I heard yesterday what 
the Doctor — oh I she is a wise woman ! — said about Joy. Yes, Joy 
is a beautiful medicine. Thank God, I know it in my own case. 
Now there is no luggage to pack up, is there V 

*I am the only girl in the world,* said Katie— * the only girl, I 
believe, who has got no luggage, no possessions, no money, no 
friends, aud 40 relations.' 
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'Yes: wbich will make all that follows the more delightful 
Yoa may add, my dear, that you hare got no clothes.' 

* No clothes V 

* Why — you could not possibly go to the House of Joy in such 
poor shabby things as you had on when we brought you here.' 

But I am in mourning, you kno w * 

* My dear/ — she kissed her — * nobody knows it better than I do. 
Sometimes, however, we put off mourning — on joyful occasions- 
say, for weddings. It is my fancy, dear, that you put off mourn- 
ing for this day. To-morrow — if you like — you may put it on 
again.' 

Her new clothes were fitting for a young lady, being, in fact, 
much finer than anything the poor girl nad ever worn in her life 
before, but Katie put them on without a word. 

' Where have you brought me ?' Katie looked about the room. 
They had come in a cab : it was five o'clock : outside it was dark 
already : they were in a room beautifully furnished with all sorts 
of pretty things in it : the lamp was lit, and on the table tea uras 
standing in readiness. 

^ My dear, you must not ask too many questions, because I have 
got such a lot to tell you. Oh ! how shall I ever begin ? First, 
you shall have a cup of tea — and so will I — nothing in the world 
like a cup of tea. Formerly ladies drank small beer. Think of 
that ! Is it sweet enough, dear ? Oh ! Katie— I am so happy to- 
night.' She stopped in her talk to kiss her. 'This is my own 
room — is it not a pretty room ? And now I am going to give it op 
to my sister, because I am going to be married— you know that, 
don't you ? My lover who was dead has come back to life again, 
and nothing will please him— the foolish boy ! — but that I most 
marry him at once. Oh ! if your lover could come back too ! 
And I shall never have such a pretty room as this again, I am sure. 
But I shall have him instead. He was in Egypt, yon know, like 
your boy — Tom — poor Tom Addison. My boy knew Tom Addison 
very well. He will talk to you about him if you like.' She 
stopped and kissed her again, and again the tears came into her 
eyes. 

* Well, it was all in the papers, and I dare say you saw it. There 
was an expedition made, an attack, and the Egyptians ran away, 
and my boy was reported missing — ^just like yours. Yes, dear, we 
were sisters in misfortune — and we did not know it — that day when 
you fell fainting into my arms, and told me you were without 
friends and without relatives, and I was your cousin all the time.' 

* Are you really my cousin ?' 

* That is one of the things I am goiLg to explain to you, dear 
Katie. Oh! if Tom Addison had only come home with Harry 
McLauchlin.' 

'McLanchlin f That is the nam^ ot \fe^ o^^^t -vho was missing 
Bt the same time.* ' ' 



i 
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* Yes — he was only a prisoner, and he escaped. If Tom had only 
escaped with him ! Poor Katie I wo lost our lovers together. Oh ! 
if we could find them together !' 

She stopped and listened. Outside there were voices. 

She ran out of the room, and Katie heard her saying, earnestly : 
* Not yet — oh ! not yet — I implore you — not yet— wait till I call 
you.* Then she returned and shut the door carefully. * Oh ! I 
have such a lot to tell you. First of all, dear, you are my cousin. 
Do you see this portrait ?' It was a miniature representing an old 
lady, sweet of face and beautiful * That is your great-aunt — and 
mine — ^Katharine Regina Willoughby. Your name is the same, 
and so is mine.* 

* But my name is Capel.' 

•Nothing of the kind, my dear. Your father called himself 
Oapel because he quarrelled with his relations — and — and refused 
to speak to them any more, you know.* This was a kind way of 
putting it, and the male members of the family reversed this 
statement. 

* But his real name was Willoughby. Here is a portrait of him 
in uniform when he was in the army — there it is.' She brought a 
water-colour portrait showing a very gallant young hero in scarlet. 
'Tis a colour which sets off the fire and masterfulness of the hero 
in his youth. 

* Oh ! it is my father,' cried Katie, * though I cannot remember 
him so young as this. But he kept his good looks to the last.' 

* Yes — it is your father. It is all proved now without the least 
doubt, Katie.' She lowered her voice as one does when one is going 
to say a disagreeable thing. ^ We will not talk much about him 
because he — ^he had his faults, I am afraid. But you should keep 
this likeness. He was Miss Willoughby's favourite nephew : she 
gave him quantities of money : she forgave him all his extrava- 
gances : she even placed a large sum in the hands of Mr. Joseph 
Addison, her solicitor, so that he might enjoy an annuity of ^300 
a year, which was paid him regularly.' 

* Oh ! In Mr. Addison's hands ? Tom's Uncle Joseph ?' 

' Yes — after his death the principal was to be given to her niece 
—to you, my dear.* 

* To me ? 

* Yes, to you. That Trust, the discovery of which sent Tom to 
Egypt, was yours, Katie. Oh ! if you had only known it ! And I 
am very much afraid that Mr. Rolfe, who seems to have been a 

?erson of no morals at all, was actually going to cheat you out of it. 
t is all yours, Katie : you are — not rich perhaps — but you have 
plenty. My dear, if Tom had only escaped with Harry !' 

* Oh ! but how did you find out all this ? Is it really true ?' 

* You have lots of friends, Katie — quantities of friends. There 
are both friends and relations waiting for "jom. Tq \}av\^ ^^'i^^A. 
did not know, and took you to the Co-opei^\.\N^^ai^^^2^^' ^xj^ 
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nevermind. And now lamgoing to bring in some of yont frieni*.' 
8be rang the bell, and tbe door waa opened with a promptitude 
-which proved that the man — it waa a mAn — mast have been Inrkiog 
outside in readiness.' 

'Katie,' said the other Katie, 'this is Han? HcLnochlin— m; 
Harry — who was in oaptivitj' among the Arabs for six months wiUi 
your Tom. Harry made his escape, yon know. If Tom ooold oalj 
have escaped with him I' 

Tbe escaped prisoner, who showed no traces of his long captivity, 
bowed and took her band, bnt said nothing and looked emburrassecL 

' It isllike a dream to me,' said Eatie ; ' I cannot nnderstand. 
You were a prisoner with Tom — yon were present when he — vu 
killed ?' 

' Harry will tell yon all if you please to ask him to-morrow ; not ' 
to-day, dear- He will tell yon bow it fared with them in their long 
captivity. But perhaps yon will hear from another sonrae.' 

' Miss Willonghby,' said Captain Mclanchlin, recovering from lis 
cenf neion, ' we found out — Tom and I — in tbe talks which we had 
at night, all aboat each other. We gnessed that yon conld be none 
other than the daughter of Harry Willonghby,' 

' Did Tom send me no message when yon escaped ? Noneatall?' 

'None,' said the Captain. 

' Captain McLauchlin, tell me' — she caught bis hand — ' oh 1 tell 
me, once for all, how he died V 

' Not now — not now. Ask me, if yon like, to-morrow.' 

'Did be Bofier? Was he mordered while be tried to escape 
with yon ?* 

' He was not murdered, bat be snfCered — well, he inSered about 
as much aa I did. We had a bad time of it, Hiss Willonghby. He 
helped me to bear it.' 

* Ask bim no more qnestions, dear,' said her coasiD. ' To-morrow, 
as many as yon please. There is another friend who wants to see 
you.' 

The Captain stepped aside and the other friend came in. 

It was Mrs. Emptage— and bow she carried on, with what tears 
and congratulations — yet she would not explain the thing that 
made her so glad ; and how ahe lamented the fallen family fortunes 
and the interropted edacation of her daughters on the one hand, 
and bow she rejoiced over Katie's happiness and good fortune on 
the other, cannot be expressed. Rhe spoke of her happiness as of a 
tb!ng which left nothing at all to be desired. 

'I am happy,' said Katie, greatly wondering, 'because I have 
found kindness and friends. Bnt— -oh 1 Mrs. Emptage — I have 
lost Tom.' 

Mrs. Emptage nodded and laughed, and nodded ^ain in a 
bewildering manner. Then she stood aside. It seemed as if every- 
thing was arranged beforehand and as if everybody knew his part. 

ZTio next visitor was no gtWt.bs.nt&.vra ^«t.tTVM AsQejr. gb? 
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came dressed in her poor old black stuff frock. Nobody conld be 
shabbier. The sight of her recalled the days of anxiety and the 
circle of poor and stmggling gentlewomen and the voice of the 
Consoler. Katie spmng np to meet her. 

* My dear/ said Miss Beatrice — ^if she was shabby, no one conld 
be sweeter, gentler, or more consoling — * did I not say that in the 
darkest moment and the most unexpected manner, God Himself 
opens a way ? I have learned all — ^I know more than you— yes — 
out of your sufferings you will learn a thousand lessons of charity 
and love for others. You are rich, my dear, I hear, and happy. 
Do not forget us. Ton will find changes. Miss Stidolph has gone 
to the workhouse. I go to see her sometimes. And Miss Grant, 
who worked so hard every night, is dead. She liad been married, 
my dear, and nobody knew it, to a wretched man, and she had a 
boy for whom she worked so hard. Others have gone and new ones 
come. We are all as poor, and we are all as struggling. Do not 
forget the poor gentlewomen — oh I the poor gentlewomen — who 
have no friends but their Lord in Heaven !' 

* How could I ever forget them ? But oh I Miss Beatrice, where 
is Lily ?' 

Miss Beatrice dropped her eyes. 

' I do not know — we have heard something, it is true. But I do 
not know, indeed, where to look for her— or what she is doing. My 
dear, you must be very humble and thank God for things of which 
you know not, as well as for things Of which you know.' 

So they kissed, and she too stood aside. There are not many 
ladies left who still keep to the old faith and use the old language, 
and fear nothing because they live in a sure and certain hope. 

Then there appeared — none other than Dittmer Bock I 

At the sight of Katie he burst into unfeigned weeping and sob- 
bing, and fell on his knees. 

* Ach ! Himmel V he cried. * It was my fault. I ought never to 
have left you alone. I was a Dumm Kopf. I lost my way in the 
fog. And it was midnight when I got back to the Park, and you 
were gone — you were gone. Katcheu, can you forgive me ? All 
your sufferings were my fault — mine. But they are all over now 
that * He stopped and choked. 

She gave him her hand, which he kissed, and got up still penitent 

* You did your best, Dittmer. Do not reproach yourself. Can 
I ever forget that you were the only friend we had in the world- 
Lily and I — before we all lost each other. Where is Lily ?* 

Dittmer stammered. * I — I — I — do not know,' he said, ' I seek 
her stilL' 

* We must find her, Dittmer. Do not let us lose sight of each 
other again. You must have so much to tell me after all these 
weeks.' 

* * Ach ! I must no more call you Katchen but Frauleia 
"Willoughby— and you will no more listen to me^ because * Ha 
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stopped and looked confused. *But you will be happy. What 
matter if all the world were bankrupt so that you are happy ? It 
is true that my salary which was forty pounds a year is now sixty : 
I should have had thirty pounds a year to heip you with, because 
I could live easily on thirty pounds a year.* He sighed as if he 
had lost a beautiful chance. *I must not grumble. Your happi- 
ness is worth more than thirty pounds a year. It is true also that 
I have nearly completed a project which would give, I am sure, 
another Godefroi to Hamburg if I could be helped by your 
sympathy.' 

* You will always have that, Dittmer.' 

* No : you can no longer listen to my plans. What are ambitions 
without a sympathetic friend ?' 

* Why not, Dittmer ? Did we not agree that I was always to be 
your sister ? What has happened to destroy that agreement ?' 

* You are rich : yon have many friends : you will have also ' 

He stopped because the other Miss Willoughby shook her finger. 
* Ya — I gombrehend. I say nichts, I search for my island in the 
Pacific Ocean, like Herr Godefroi.' 

* Herr Bock !' — it was the other Katie — ' you can have no 
more time. Now go— all of you — because there is still one other 
friend. . . .' 

' My dear,' she said, when they were alone, * does joy kill ? Are 
you strong enough to bear the greatest surprise of all ? Every- 
thing has been restored to you. Your name, which your father 
concealed : your fortune, which a dishonest lawyer wished to rob : 
and — and — oh ! Katie — we are happy together. Heaven gave yon 
to me on the day when ray love came back to life — I give you back 
to Tom — not killed, but escaped — and at home again and well- 
waiting for you — ^waiting for you, my dear. . . .' 

One shall be taken and another left. Where is the woman who 
was left ? Alas ! they have not yet found her, though Dittmer 
seeks her continually. Perhaps in the future, far or near, the 
happy woman who was taken may be permitted to bring the solace 
of love that endureth beyond shame unto the hapless woman who 
was left. So mote it be ! 

They were married from Harley House, so that the girls who 
have to seek continually for work and have never any joy in their 
lives, or rest, or love, and never get enough of anything, have now 
something sweet and pleasant to remember and to telL Once, the 
story now goes, there was a girl in Harley House— actually in 
Harley House, where no male visitors are allowed on any pretence, 
and all the girls go loverless — ^who had a lover of her own. But 
he was killed. Then she lost her work and could find no more, 
and became so poor that she had to leave even Harley House-* 
frb^rQ Qu^ p^Q uye BQ o\^e?iip\^--^c;\,\v9\\^^ ^^ vsviH \\o^ ftAd tto 
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money for Harley House — and went forth to wander penniless, 
and she met with many remarkable adventures and nearly perished 
of want and cold. But lo ! Her lover was not dead after all, and 
he came back and found her, after many days, and they were 
married from Harley House by express permission of the Com- 
mittee, and they now live together happy for ever and for ever in 
this world and the next. There is no other Institution or Home 
or Asylum or Retreat or Hostel for young gentlewomen who main- 
tain themselves by art, literature, music, teaching, copying, or 
keeping books, in which there exists so bright and beautiful a 
memory. It lights up all the House. The residents tell new- 
comers about it, just as the nuns of Whitby Abbey used to exult 
over the story of St. Hilda and her miracles. The history gives 
them hope : Katie is an Exemplar : what has happened to her may 
happen in like manner to themselves. Yeiy likely it will, because 
they are invited to the house in Russell Square which this happy 
pair have now converted into a Garden of Eden — but there are no 
apple-trees in the Square Garden. There they meet young men 
who have the true feeling for the sex, and call that man churl and 
nidderling and pitiful sneak and cur, who would suffer any young 
woman whom he loves to work if he could order otherwise. AU 
women who have to work for their bread confess and declare that 
the chief happiness, the joy, the crown of love, is to sit down and 
let a man work for them and pour into their ample laps the harvest 
of his labour — the fruit and corn and wine ; the golden guineas ; 
the name and fame — oh ! ye Gods ! the name and fame ! — to 
administrate and receive and distribute and provide. Merciful 
Heaven ! Send quickly to Harley House, in spite of the rules, as 
many strong-armed lads as there are lasses fit for them, so that 
every poor young gentlewoman may find a man who will believe 
her beautiful and best and will worship her, and set her in a chair 
with the household linen in her lap and a few friends by her side 
for afternoon tea, while, out of doors, he cheerfully mops his 
streaming brow and makes the snlinters fly 1 
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CHAPTER L 

ON A VERSE OP VIRGIL. 

WuEN Yirgil represented the sonls of infants as lying all together 
in a cold and comfortless place outside the gates of Tartarus — why 
not outside the gates of the Elysian Fields, where the air is finer 
and the temperature more moderate ? — ^he certainly had in his mind 
the Boman Hospital for Children, the ruins of which may still be 
seen on Mount Aventine, close to the ancient Porta Navalis, where 
the population was thickest, the houses tallest, the streets narrowest, 
the street-cries loudest, the rumhling of the carts noisiest, the smell 
of onions, oil, and vinegar the most profound, the retail of tunny* 
fish on the largest scale, and where the population consisted of 
porters, sailors, riverside men, gladiators, and loafers. It was a 
very good Hospital, The wards were spacious and lofty ; there 
was a garden, where vegetables, and flowers, and fruit were grown, 
and there was always plenty of fresh air. The provisions were 
abundant j the Sisters who nursed the children were mostly young, 
and generally, therefore, pretty. They dressed in white, simply 
but gracefully, in respectful, distant imitation of the Vestal Virgins. 
It was their custom to speak with admiration of the celibate life, 
though the young doctors and clinical clerks always fell in love 
with them, and they sometimes went away, and left their Hospital 
children to be married. Then, in due course, they were able to set 
up a little Children's Hospital of their own at home. The Senior 
Physicians were grave and reverend persons, who knew to the tenth 
part of a drachm how much powder of kittiwake's brains would 
cure infantine colic, and how snail-broth should be infused with a 
certain herb, found only on the Campagna, in order to subdue a 
quartan fever or ague. The younger doctors were zealous and 
active — ^too fond, perhaps, of trying experiments, but devoted to 
science, and always on t\io looK.-o\Kt for new specifics. It was a 
great school of medicine, and t\iQ eXwd^T^Xa'^^t^ xi^iXjsrvssviSk vo. the 
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Quarter for their singing, drinking, dancing, gambling, fighting 
lovemaking, tavern-haunting, street-bawling, ruffing, roystering, 
fanfaronade, and gaillardise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, the Romans did not understand 
quite so well as we of later and, in other respects, degenerate age, 
how to keep the little fluttering spark of life in existence ; nor were 
they so skilful in reading the signs of disease, nor had they so many 
appliances at hand for relieving the little sufferers. Therefore, 
there was, in the old Eoman Hospital, a continual wailing of the 
children. 

Now, had Yirgil visited the Children's Hospital at Shadwell, 
which was founded, unfortunately, after his time, he would have 
re-written those lines. He would have represented the souls of 
those innocents lying all in rows, side by side, in comfortable cots, 
enjoying a mild air with no draughts, and Sisters always present 
with thermometers to regulate the temperature, and an endless 
supply of bottles and milk. The infant souls would be perfectly 
happy, just as they are at Shadwell ; there would be no wailing at 
all. Sometimes they would sleep for four-and-twenty hours on 
end ; sometimes they would be sucking their thumbs ; sometimes 
they would be sucking the bottle ; at other times they would be 
kicking fat and lusty legs, or they would be propped up by pillows, 
looking straight before them with the indifference absolute to out- 
side things and the perfect self -absorption possible only to infants, 
mathematicians, and f akeers, their eyes full of the calm, philosophic 
wisdom which belongs to Babies. One considers this wisdom with 
mingled pity and envy. Is it a memory or an anticipation ? Does 
it belong to the past or to the future ? Is the child remembering 
the mysterious and unknown past before the soul entered the body, 
or does it think of what is to come when the earthly pilgrimage is 
finished ? Another theory is that one is born wise, but, owing to 
some defect in our nursing, one forgets all the wisdom in the first 
year, and only recovers a few fragments afterwards. Now, whether 
they are sleeping or waking, the souls of the infants are, one is 
perfectly convinced, always happy, and always watched over by 
certain pale-faced, beautiful creatures dressed in long white aprons 
and white caps, with grave and thoughtful faces, who have no inde- 
pendent existence of their own, nor any thoughts, hopes, desires, or 
ambitions, but are contented to minister for ever to Baby, mystic 
and wonderful. 

One is sorry that Virgil never had a chance of seeing the Shad- 
well Hospital, not only because he would have written certain lines 
differently, but because the place would certainly have inspired 
him with a line at least of illustration or comparison. There are 
Babies in it by the score, and every Baby is given to understand 
on entering the establishment that he is not to cry ; that he will 
not, in fact, want to cry, because all his necessities will be antici- 
pated, and all his pains removed. At home \iQ \i"3C& \i^^T!L \.OAl S>£s«k 
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eame thing, but has never believed it, which is the reason why ho 
has so often sent his father off to work with a headache worse than 
the Sunday morning skull-splitter— reminiscence of a thirsty night 
—and why he has every morning reduced his mother to the 
similitude of a thread-paper, and kept the whole court awake, and 
become a terror to the High Street outside the court. Here he 
cries no longer, and gives no one a headache, but is considerate, and 
good-tempered, and contented. « 

The Babies are ranged along the sides of the room in cots, but 
some are laid in cradles before the open fireplace, and some are 
placed on top of the stove, like a French dish laid to stew in a 
Bain-Marie, and some have spray playing upon their faces and down 
their throats ; some are sleeping, some are sucking the bottle, and 
some are lying broad awake, their grave eyes staring straight before 
them, as if nothing that goes on outside the crib has the least 
interest for a Baby. Here and there sits a mother, her child in her 
lap ; but there are not many mothers present, and about the ward 
all day and all night perpetually hovers the Sister. When one 
first visits this room, there happens a curious dimness to the eyes 
with a choking at the throat for thinking of the innocents suffer- 
ing for the sins of their fathers and the ignorance of their mothers. 
Presently this feeling passes away, because one perceives that they 
do not suffer, and one remembers how good it must be for them to 
be in such a room with pure air, neither too hot nor too cold, with 
the Sister's careful hands to nurse them, and, for the first time in 
their young lives, a holy calm around them. To the elder children 
in the Ward above, the quiet, the gentle ways, the tender hands, 
and the kindly words, are full of lessons which they will never 
forget. Why not for the infants, too ? 

The Sister in this Ward wore a gray woollen dress with a white 
apron, which covered the whole front of her dress, a * bib apron,' a 
white collar, and a white cap and no cuffs, because cuffs interfere 
with turning up the sleeves. She was young, but grave of face, 
with sweet, solemn eyes, and yet a quickly-moved mouth which 
looked as if it could laugh on small provocation, were it not that 
her occupation made laughing almost impossible, because Babies 
have no sense of humour. Her name, in the world, was Oalista 
Cronan, and she was the daughter of Dr. Hyacinth Oronan, of 
Camden Town. As for her age, she was twenty-two, and as for 
her figure, her stature, her beauty, and her grace, that, dear reader, 
matters nothing to you, because she is the next thing to a nun, and 
we all know that a nun's charms must never be talked about. 

It was a Sunday morning — a morning in early June — when 
outside there was a divine silence, and even the noisy highway of 
the Thames was almost quiet. The Sister was loitering round the 
cribs in her ward, all the Babies having been looked after, washed, 
put into clean things, and made comfortable for the morning. 
Two or three mothers — ^but not mMvy, Vxsause there are household 
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dalles for the Sunday morning — were sitting with their own Babies 
in their laps, a thing which did not interfere with Sister Calista's 
catholic and universal maternity. Everything in the ward was as 
it should be : the temperature exactly right, the ventilation per- 
fect, the cases satisfactory. Presently the door opened and a 
young man came in. As he carried no hat and began to walk 
about the cribs and cradles as if they belonged to him, and as the 
Sister went to meet him and talked earnestly with him over each 
baby, and as he had an air of business and duty, it is fair to sup- 
pose that this young gentleman was connected with the Medical 
Staff. He was, in fact, the Besident Medical OUcer, and his name 
was Hugh Aquila. 

Mr. Hugh Aquila had passed through his Hospital Course and 
taken his Medical Degrees with as much credit as is possible for 
any young man of his age. Merely to belong to the Profession 
should have been happiness enough for him, who had dreamed all 
bis life of medical science as the one thing, of all things, worthy of 
a man's intellect and ambition. There are, in fact, other things 
equally worthy, but as Hugh was going to be Medicinae Doctor, it 
was good for him to believe, while he was young, that there was 
nothing else. So the young limner believes that there is nothing 
to worship and follow but his kind of art ; and the physicist con- 
siders himself as the Professor of the One Thing Noble and Neces- 
sary — all in capitals. But the fates are unequal, and one man*s 
cup brims over while another's is empty. To this fortunate young 
man Love had been given as well as the Profession which he de- 
sired, and a measure of success and reputation — Love, which so 
often is kept by Fortune for Consolation Cup, and bestowed upon 
those who have lost the race and been overthrown and trampled on 
in the arena, and have got neither laurels nor praise, nor any 
wreath of victory, nor any golden apples. Yet this young fellow 
had actually and already obtained the gift of love — though he was 
as yet no more than five-and-twenty — in addition to his other gifts, 
graces, and prizes. Perhaps it does not seem a very great thing to 
be Resident Medical Officer in a Children's Hospital ' But if you 
happen to be a young man wholly devoted to your Profession, and 
if you are already in good repute with your seniors, and if you 
have faith in yourself, and a firm belief in your ow 1 powers, and 
if, further, you see great possibilities in the position for study and 
increase of knowledge, then you will understand that to be Besi- 
dent Medical Officer in the Children's Hospital at Shadwell may bo 
a very great thing indeed. 

When this Besident Medical had completed his round and 
finished the work which has every day to be begun again, he stood 
for a moment at a window looking out into the silent street below. 
It had been raining and the pavements were wet, but the sun was 
bright again, and there were light clouds chasing across the sk^* 
Within and without everything was \ery c\vu^\,. 
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In the week there were noises all around them : the noise of 
steamers on the river, the noise of work in the London Docks, the 
mnrmnrs of the multitudes in High Street, Brook Street, Cable 
Street, and St. Grcorge's-in-the-East. But to-day was Sunday 
morning, and everything was peaceful. The eyes of the yoang 
man, as he stood at the window, had a far-ofE look. 

' You look tired, Hugh/ said the Sister. 

These two were not brother and sister. They were not even, so 
far as they knew, cousins. Nor had they known each other from 
infancy. Yet they addressed each other by their Christian-names. 
To be sure Calista was, professionally, the Universal Sister. But 
Hugh was certainly not the Universal Brother. This singularity 
might have given rise to surmise and gossip in the Ward, but for 
the fact that the Babies took no more notice of it than if it had 
never occurred at all— it is a way with Babies. The Sister was 
plain Sister to all the world, and therefore to Hugh Aquila she 
was Sister as well ; but with a difference, for to him she was sister 
with a small initial, because he had entered into a solemn under- 
taking and promise, with the Sacrament of Yows and Kisses, to 
marry her sister after the manner of the world — Norah Cronan, at 
that time Private Secretary to Mr. Murridge, of Finsbury Circus. 
All mankind were Calista's Brothers, and yet she called one or two 
of them by their Christian-names. One of them was Hugh, her 
sister's fianc6, the other was a young gentleman who, at that 
moment, was actually entering the great doors of the Hospital and 
making for the direction of the Besident Medical's private room. 

Hugh Aquila, M.D., F.R.C.S., and L.E.C.P., was a strong, wdl- 
built young man, with big limbs, and a large and capable head— a 
head which had been endowed with an ample cheek, a reasonable 
forehead, a firm mouth and chin, steady eyes, set under clear-cut 
eyebrows, and a nose both broad, straight, and long. This is rather 
an unusual nose. The nose which is broad and short is the 
humorous nose, but it generally argues a want of dignity ; that 
which is narrow and long may belong to a most dignified person, 
but he is too often unsympathetic ; that which is both short and 
narrow shows a lack of everything desirable in man. Sioce Hugh 
Aquila's nose was both broad and long, he could laugh and cry 
over other people's accidents and misfortunes — that is to say, he 
had sympathy, which is almost as valuable a quality for a young 
Doctor as for a novelist. Such a young man, one is sure at the 
very outset, will certainly make a good fight, and win a place 
somewhere well to the front, if not in the very front and foremost 
rank ; it is not granted to every man to become Commander-in- 
Chief ; there are a great many men, very good men indeed, who 
miss that supremacy, yet leave behind them a good record for 
courage, perseverance, and tenacity. Happy is the woman who is 
Joved by such a man I 
To add one more detail, H\\g\i "h^ii^ \A^, %\xoTi% V^w^^ \svii U'i 
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fingers were delicate as well as strong. This was, perhaps, because 
he was skilled in anatomy, and already a sare hand in operations. 

* Oh, Hugh,* said the Sister — it had been Mr. Aquila until a day 
or two before this — *oh, Hugh, I have had no opportunity before 
of telling you how glad and happy I am for Norah's sake.* 

* Thank you, Calista,* he replied simply, taking her hand ; 'every- 
body is very kind to me, and it is so much the better that we spoke 
and settled matters before this wonderful Succession.' 

*«Yes, I think it is. Though the Succession ought not to make any 
difference. Tell me, Hugh, is it long since you began to think of it ?* 

' I have been here for nearly twelve months ; I had been here a 
week when first I saw Norah in this Ward. I began to think of 
it, as you say — that is, to think of her, then and there — my beauti- 
ful Norah. She is like you, Calista, and yet unlike. She is as 
good as you are, but in another way. She belongs to the world« 
and you ' 

* To my Babies,' said Calista, smiling. 

* I should have put it differently. Strange and wonderful it is, 
Calista, that such a girl as Norah should be able to love such a man 
as ' 

•No, Hugh ; that must not be even thought. Norah is a happy 
girl to win your love. I suppose it is good that you should thmc 
your mistress an angel, because it makes her better. Remember 
what she thinks of you, her strong, and brave, and clever lover, 
and do not be too humble. Did you see her yesterday ?' 

* Yes ; in the evening I found time for Camden Town, and had 
Bupper with her Ladyship/ 

Strange to say they both smiled, and then their faces broadened, 
and they laughed. Did you ever see a Sister in a Hospital laugh ? 
She smiles often. She smiles when the patients thank her and 
kiss her hand ; when they get light-headed and talk nonsense ; 
when they grumble and groan ; when they go good, and promise to 
remain patient and steadfast, clothed in the armour of righteous- 
ness ; or when they go away cured and strong again, and effusive 
in thanks ; or when they come back again for the tenth time, for 
there are some known in Hospital Wards who spend as much of 
their lives as they possibly can in these comfortable places. But 
no one ever saw a Sister laugh except Hugh ; and the effect on the 
Ward was incongruous, as if a Cardinal should dance a hornpipe, 
or a Bishop perform a breakdown. Some of the Babies felt it like 
a note out of harmony, and began the preliminary cough which, as 
every pere defamille remembers, heralds the midnight bawl and the 
promenade about the bedroom. Calista, perhaps, received the 
cough as a warning ; the laugh did not occur again, and, besides, 
to so sweet a Sister everything must be allowed. Therefore, the 
cough preliminary was not repeated, and none of the Babies really 
began to cry. 

*His hordsbip was present/ Hugli xep^al^^. ^"^^"^asA ^ "^^^^ 
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together. He sat in his robes and his coronet, of course, which 
become him extremely — especially when he has the pipe in his 
month. Yet I doubt if he is happier. His face expressed some 
anxiety, as if he was uncertain about his feet in those dizzy 
heights, and would like to come down again and be a commoner 
once more. Perhaps he thinks that when beheading begins again, 
Viscounts will have an early turn.' 

* Poor dear father !' 

* The brass-plate remains on the door unchanged — the plain 
H. Cronan, M.D. — and there is the red lamp with the night-bell 
just as usual. The boy, I believe, runs about vrith the basket and 
the bottles as before ; the medicines are still made up by his Lord- 
ship's illustrious fingers ; and he remains what the people unfeel- 
ingly call a Common Walker. Not even a carriage with a coronet 
upon it.* 

' Oh, it seems too absurd if that is all that is to come of it !' 
*Her Ladyship wore her court dress — the black silk one— you 
know it.' 

* I know it. But, Hugh, don't laugh. It is a very trying thing 
for her.' 

'I am not laughing at her, Calista. She informed me after 
supper that differences of rank must be respected, and that all 
matrimonial engagements made before the Succession would have 
to be reconsideredL' 

* Oh, Hugh I' 

' Uncle Joseph chimed in here. I suppose it was he who started 
the theory — dear old man ! He said that of course his Lordship's 
daughters were now entitled to look forward to the most desirable ' 
alliances possible ; they would marry naturally in their own rank, 
which has so long been kept concealed from them. Right-minded 
young men, he went on, would not require to be reminded of a 
thing so obvious. He is, indeed, a delightful old man.' 

* What did Norah say V 

* She looked at her father, who laughed. As for me, I made a 
little speech. I said that Norah and I were above all things desirous 
of pleasing our parents — which is quite true, isn't it? so long as our 
parents are reasonable and try to please us. But marriage is a 
thing, I added, which is so curiously personal in its nature, that 
the most filial sons and daughters are bound to consider themselves 
first. Therefore, I said, Norah and I intended to continue our 
engagement, and to complete it as soon as we possibly could, even 
if we had to trample on all the distinctions of rank.' 

Calista sighed. ' I wish this dreadful title had never come.' 

' So do I. A white elephant would have been much more useful 

One might at least kill him, and dissect him, and put his bones 

together in the back garden. I should like to have a white elephant 

Bat what can be done with a Peerage when the income remains 

tbe same, and you have got to go on^v^^^u^u^^wix ^^\^y^^ii<5iuep, ?* 
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*But is there nothing at all? It must be an extraordinary 
Peerage.* 

* There is nothing, your father tells me.' 

' Then I am sure the best thing to do will be to make no difference 
at all, and to go on as if nothing had happened. What does Daffodil 
say?' 

^ He takes it pleasantly, after his manner, and laughs at it. In 
fact, no one would take it seriously if it were not for Uncle Joseph, 
who has got a fixed idea, which he has communicated to your mother, 
that every title is accompanied by a princely fortune. It appears 
that at the Hospital there is some excitement over the event. 
They haven't had an Honourable at the Hospital for a long time, 
and they naturally desire to make much of the title. So they have 
raised his rank, and he is now Baron Daffodil, Viscount Daffodil, 
and even Earl Daffodil, and whilfe we were taking our cold mutton 
and pickles a post-card came for him addressed to the Bight 
Honourable and Bight Beverend His Grace the Duke Daffodil.' 

* And what does your mother say, Hugh ?' 

' She says everything that is kind, and something that is sur- 
prising/ 

And then the young man began talking about himself, and of 
the time, not far distant, when he would buy a practice and set up 
for himself, and start that partnership with Norah, and combine 
the serious work of a physician with love-making, which should be 
as blackberry jam to dry bread, or Soyer's sauce to cold muttom 
and should turn the gloomy Doctor's house — presumably in Old 
Burlington Street or Savile Bow — into a Palace of Enchantment. 

Oalista was a good listener, and she heard it all with answering 
smile and sympathetic eye!«, and the young man, in his selfish hap- 
piness, accepted her sympathy and interest in bis fortunes as if 
they were things due to him. Everybody used Calista in this 
fasnion. 

But the Babies watching their long talk grew suspicious. They 
were neglected. This young gentleman, whom they knew because 
twice every day he bent over their cribs, was not a Baby, Why 
did the Sister waste her time upon him? So great and so wide- 
spread was the uneasiness, that they first began with the cough 
preliminary already alluded to, and then with one accord burst into 
that wailing which was familiar to Yirgil from his acquaintance 
with tho Hospital near the Porta Navalis. 

It was just what you would expect of a man that, at such a 
juncture, he should meanly ran away, and leave the Babies to be 
wrestled with by the Sister. This is what Hugh did. 

He went to his private room, a snuggery whither the Babies 
could not follow him, and where he proposed to spend the short 
remainder of the morning in an easy-chair, with a book in his 
hand to assist meditation on the virtues and graces oi ^ c^^\ax^ 
young lady. He did not immediately cart-y o\x\, \Jti\^ Sx![X.«oi«iss^\ 
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because there was a visitor occupying the one easy-chair in the 
room. 

* Why, Dick T said Hugh. * I did not expect to see you here 
to-day.' 

The visitor was a young man about his own age. When Hngli 
opened the door, he was sitting, with his head bent and his face set 
in deep gloom. But he hastened to put on a smile — rather a weak 
and a watery smile. 

* I had nothing to do this morning, and so I took the omnibas to 
the Bank and walked over.' 

* Are you come to contragulate me, Dick?' 

* No, Tm not. Daff told me about the engagement. I suppose 
yon know you Ve cut me out? Did she tell you how she'd refused me? 

* No. I have not talked about previous aspirants.' 

* Yes ; I asked her to marry me. Half a dozen times I asked, 
and she refused — that's all. Well, I'll congratulate you if you like. 
But I oaght to have been told by some of them that you were in 
the field. I don't like being kept in the dark.' 

* There has been no keeping in the dark, because I only came 
into the field, as you call it, four days ago.' 

* Well — when are you going to get married?' 

Dick looked as if a doubt might be raised as to this assertion. 

*I don't know. Perhaps we may have to wait some time. I 
must find out, first, what my mother will be able to do for me. I 
haven't seen her yet since our engagement, and I don't know how 
she will like Norah. What is the matter, Dick ? You look pretty 
bad this morning. If you weren't such a steady file, I should say 
you had been drinking and keeping late hours.' 

Dick Murridge was at most times a young man of gloomy and 
sombre aspect. At this moment, he looked as if sunshine would 
have no place in his countenance at all ; his face was pale, and his 
hair black and straight; his eyes were black and set back in his 
head ; he had a short moustache ; his mouth was set and hard ; he 
never laughed, except in the primitive and primaeval manner of 
laughing, namely, when anybody suffered some grievous misfortune, 
or when he was able to say a very disagreeable thing ; his chin was 
square and hard. He was dressed quietly, even for his age, with 
almost ostentatious quietness, in a frock-coat buttoned closely, dark 
trousers, and tall hat, something like the good young man who on 
Sunday morning may be met, with a book in his hand, wrapped in 
a white handkerchief, on his way to early Sunday School. He did 
not carry a book, but there was about him something which pro- 
claimed contempt of mashers. Barmaids and ballet-girls would 
feel quite safe and therefore happy with a young man who dressed 
in this fashion. 

* You are such a staid and serious character,' continued the Resi- 
dent, * that it can't be drink andlatQ hours. Got no pain anywhere, 

iave you ? Is it some worry Y 
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* What should I he worried about, I should like to know ?' he 
replied almost savagely. 

* Can't say, Dick. Shortness of temper, perhaps. It is like short- 
ness of breath, difficult to cure, but it can be alleviated. Are you 
going to stay and have some early dinner with me ?' 

* No ; I must go home. My father expects me at half- past one. 
Sunday dinner at home is as cheerful as a meal in a sepulchre 
among the bones. But I must go. How does Norah like the 
Grand Succession and the Family Honours ?' 

' Oh, it will not make the least difference to us.' 

* There isn't any money with the title, I hear ; but it ought to 
help a man in your Profession, for his wife to have a handle to her 
name, even if it's only an Honourable. I'd make it help me, I 
know ; if I was a Physician, I'd get money out of it somehow. 
It's the only thing in the world worth getting or having. Title I 
What's a title without an income ? But if I had the title I'd soon 
get the income.' 

* I believe you would, Dick,' Hugh replied quietly. 

These two young men had been at school together. Of the old 
school-days there remained the use of the Christian name. When 
they were quite young they may have had the same thoughts and 
the like ambitions. But their paths from the beginning diverged, 
and now they were so wide apart that they looked in opposite 
directions : one to the sunny south, and one to the bleak north. 
One looked downwards, and the other upwards. One saw a bright 
and sunny picture, with wonderful and unvarying effects of light 
and colour, and the other saw only a gray and fog-laden landscape, 
with a bit of lurid sky ; one saw men and women, noble, erect, and 
godlike ; the other saw men and women, creeping, sneaking, back- 
biting, filching, and treacherous. One longed to give, and the other 
only lived that he might grab. 

Hugh thought he had never seen his former friend more morose 
and grumpy. This dark and gloomy creature, to want his bright 
and clever Norah ! His cheek flamed at the very thought. 

They stood in silence for a while, each expectant that the other 
would say something. Then Dick asked if Calista was in her 
Ward, and learning that he would find her there, he went away. 

* There is something,' said the young Doctor, * not quite right 
with Dick. He can't have taken to drink. Yet there was a look 
as of drink — unsteadiness in his hands and eyes, no purpose in his 
movements, want of will in his manner. There is something very 
queer about Dick Murridge.' 

The young Doctor drew two letters from his pocket, and fell to 
reading them. That is to say, he read them eagerly, and yet 
slowly, as if he wanted to read every word. Nobody shall know 
what was in the first letter, except that it was signed *Norah,' 
with some very sweet words preceding the signatoLt^. Hfe ^'a.X.^SSia. 
this letter in bis bands for a while, mediiatvu^^ oil ^Jcl*^ Oaajrcaa. "^Si^ 
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graces of tbe writer. Then he pat it back into his pocket-book, 
and read the other letter, which was from his mother : 

*My dearest Son (she said), 

' I am qaite ready to believe that yonr mistress is everything 
that yon believe her to be, as good, and as sweet, and as beantifaL 
I pray that yon may have as good a wife as you deserve, and that 
is saying a great deal. Will j'ou please give Norah my love, and 
tell her I am looking forward with the greatest eagerness to seeing 
her and getting to know her ? As regards yonr plan and manner 
of living, I quite approve of your ambition to become a successfnl 
Physician. It is fortunate that yon are the son of a successful 
singer, my dear boy. Yon will have no difficulty in making the 
attempt. As for my money, it was made for you, and is all yom* 
own, if you want it all. There is, however, a great surprise for 
me in yonr letter, apart from the news of your engagement, which 
ought not to be a surprise to a mother. It is the surname and the 
Christian name of your fiancee. Is she one of the Clonsilla 
Oronans ? In that case her Christian name is easily accounted for. 
There should be also a Calista in the family, and her father's 
Christian name should be Hyacinth. They should also be poor, 
which I suppose is the case with them, because you tell me her 
father is a General Practitioner in Camden Town. Tell me, when 
you write next, about their family, which concerns you in a very 
-strange manner. But of this I will tell you when wc meet. I 
hope to see you — and Norah — next month. But do not forget to 
answer this question — ^Is her father's Christian name Hyacinth ? 

' Tour affectionate 

* Mother.' 

* Well, his name is certainly Hyacinth ; and there is a Calista in 
the family. And they are the Clonsilla Cronans. I wonder what 
the Mater means ? After all, she will tell me in her own time.' 

He laid his head back and closed his eyes. He had been up half 
the night with a bad case, and he fell asleep instantaneously, and 
slept till they brought him his early dinner. 

There certainly was something very queer with the other young 
man, and he was going to Calista in order to tell her so. He had 
been accustomed for a great many years to make Calista that kind 
of half -confidant who shares all the woes, hears nothing of their 
cause, and is forgotten when things run smoothly. Persons like 
Calista always have plenty of friends, who make use of their 
sympathies when trouble has to be faced. 

* Calista,' he said, dropping into a chair, * I wish I was dead 1' 

* Do you, Dick ? Ton said the same thing about two months 
ago, when I saw you last, yet I heard afterwards that JQ^ wew 

pbeerfuV 

^J wish I wfts d^d uoV) ^^^V 
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* "What has happened ? What is the matter ?' 

*I dida't say anything had happened. I said, "I wish I waft 
Jcad." ' 

* Is that all you have come to tell me ?* 

*Not quite. I've come to tell you— Oh, Calista, Vm the 
most miserable, unlucky beggar in the world !* 

* What is it, Dick ? Have you done anything foolish V 

' I've — Pve * He stopped, because he caiight Calista's clear 

Byes gazing steadily in his, and it seemed as if he changed his pur- 
pose. * I didn't know,* he said in confusion, ' that it would really 
tiappen until this morning. Now I find it must.' 

' What will happen ?* 

* You will remember my words when it comes off — will you ? I 
same to warn you.' 

* Well, Dick, if anything is to happen, and I am not to know 
Rrhat it is, I see no use in warning me.' 

* I warn you because I want you to understand that it is all her 
own fault.' 

* Whose own fault ?' 

* Whose should it be but Norah's ? I'm talking about her, ain't 
[ ? Yery well, then. Let her understand that it is her own 
fault.^ 

* What has Norah done ?' 

'She's deceived me. That's what she's done. I've offered 
myself a dozen times, and she has refused me. Told me there was 
aobody else that she cared for ; said she didn't want to get married ; 
said that last week ; and then I hear she's engaged.' 

Very well. You are not going to take revenge upon her, aro 
^ou, Dick ? That would be mean indeed.' 

* Not revenge. It isn't revenge. And yet it's all her own fault, 
whatever happens.' 

* You are very mysterious this morning, Dick, and very gloomy. 
Well, if you have nothing more to say, had you not better be 
jetting back home ? It is twelve o'clock already.' 

* You can tell her if anything happens,' he repeated, * that you 
cnew all along it was coming, and that it is all her own fault.' 

* Go. Dick. You are worse than gloomy this morning. You are 
«rickea. I will listen to you no longer.' 

He turned and flung himself from the room. I use the word 
vhich would have pleased him most, because he desired to fling 
limself. The people who fling themselves from a room are the 
lame who curl their lips as well as their locks, and knit a brow as 
easily as a stocking, and flash flames from their eyes as well as from. 
I lucifer match. But good flinging requires a narrow stage, or, at 
east^ close proximity to the door. At the Adelphi, before the 
rillam flings, it may be observed that he carefully edges up close to 
ihe door, STow, the Ward was a long room, and "DV^^ ^YttaX^^^'MSNa^ 
>efpr^ b^ ff9Qh^(f thQ doov^b^n^e^ an iguoVA^ ^\A^^y^>s5Qb ^"^ 
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rendered only partiallj^ efficient by his banging the door after him, 
BO that all the Babies jumped. 

' Something/ said Calista, in the same words as those of the 
Besident Medical — * something is certainly wrong with Dick. And 
he is trying to set himself right by laying the blame on Norah. 
What can it be ? And what can he mean bv his vagae threats ?' 

She tried to dismiss the subject from her mind. A man does 
not try to injure a girl because she has refused him. Tet she was 
uneasy ; and in the afternoon, when Norah came to the Hospital, 
and Hugh made love to her before Galista^s eyes, Dick's gloomy 
words kept repe^iting themselves in her brain : 

'It i£f all her fault, whatever happens.' 



CHAPTER II. 

HIS lordship's town house. 

The residence of Hyacinth Cronan, M.D., L.R.C.P., General Prac- 
titioner, was in Camden Street, Camden Town. His Surgery, his 
consulting-room, and his red lamp were also attached to the same 
house, where patients not only received advice^ but saw their medi- 
cines mixed before their eyes, and might also, if they wished, have 
their teeth drawn. The part of Camden Street where he lived is 
that which lies about the Parish Church, and therefore nearly 
opposite the cemetery, which is now slowly becoming a kitchen- 
carden. The house is on the right-hand side, going north, and just 
beyond that very remarkable survival of rural antiquity, where the 
old cottages still stand behind long strips of garden running down 
to the road. Some of the gardens are receptacles for old vehicles 
and wheelbarrows ; some are strewed with the debris of a work- 
shop ; some are gardens still, with cabbages and sunflowers. This 
situation, being in the very heart of Camden Town, is a most 
desirable one for every medical man who desires such a practice as 
Dr. Cronan enjoyed — viz., a wide connection and a large popularity, 
the confidence of many thousands, and an income of very few hun- 
dreds. Probably — ^it is not safe to make the statement with greater 
confidence — no practitioner in Camden Town had a larger practice; 
very few of his brethren, except among the youngest men — those 
just starting — made a smaller income. No man in the parish, 
except the postman, walked a greater number of miles every day ; 
nor did anybody, except the tramcar conductor — and even he gets 
every other Sunday off, which the Doctor does not — work for 
longer hours. 

There were, in Dr. Cronan's case, the usual compensations; 

though the income was small, the family was large ; there were 

plenty of wants to exhaust the scanty means ; though the loaves 

were few, the mouths were many. This is, as has often been 

remarkQij ore of Dame ■KaluTe'"& \>\^^1\3\ ^\n.-^%, She substitutes 
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• 
:or the things which are missing, those which are superfluous or 
east prayed for ; she adds to the things which are already pos- 
lessed others which may deprive them of their value. Thus, on 
lim who has the greatest good-fortune, luck, and worldly happi- 
less, she hestows an asthma which deprives him of the power of 
mjoying anything at all, and when a poor man has succeeded with 
nfinite trouble and self-denial in saving a little money, she sends 
lim an illness or a misfortune which gobbles up his little all ; to 
}he rich man she denies an heir, and to the poor man, who has 
lothing to leave, she showers heirs and heiresses. However, Dame 
STature means well, and we are but poor blind mortals, and, doubt- 
less, know not what is best for us. On this principle of playful- 
less, Nature had enriched Dr. Hyacinth Cronan with ten children, 
)f whom Calista, the eldest, now in her twenty-second year, was, as 
ive have seen, a Sister at the Children's Hospital. The second, 
lamed Hyacinth, after his father, was at University College Hos- 
pital, on the point of completing his student- time. After Hyacinth 
3ame Norah, private secretary to a genealogist, recently engaged to 
Eugh Aquila. Then followed Patrick, who followed the sea, and 
nras a midshipman, or fourth officer, as, I think, it is now called, on 
board a P.O. boat in Indian waters. After Pat followed those who 
s^ere still at school — ^Alberic, Terence, Geraldine, Larry, Honor, and 
^thleen. 

It will be understood from these names that Dr. Cronan was of 
[rish extraction. He was bom, in fact, in Dublin — he still pro- 
Douuced it Doblun — and he graduated at Trinity College, and such 
relations as he had were understood by his wife, who never saw any 
of them, to be still resident in the distressful country, where Irish 
people are fond of talking about their families. Dr. Cronan, how- 
ever, hardly ever mentioned his people. Yet he gave all his children 
Christian-names more common in Ireland than on this side of the 
Channel. When a man is taciturn on the subject of his origin 
there is genei'aU.y a presumption that it is not such as makes men 
stick out their chins. On the mother's side, however, to make up 
—Nature's way again — the children could boast of the most honour- 
able connections. Their grandfather had been an Alderman. More 
important still, he had made money at his trade of chronometer- 
maker. He was one of those amiable persons who not only take a 
pride in their calling and turn out none but the very best instru- 
ments, but who consider that, next to good work, there is nothing 
v^orth thinking of but the saving of money. There are always, 
everywhere, plenty of these good persons ; they save, scrape, stint, 
skin, and spare through the whole of their lives, happy in leaving 
behind them a good large fortune to be divided. But in a genera- 
tion or so one of them saves so much and has so few heirs that a 
new family may bo founded ; generally the money is divided among 
so many that it just serves to make some of the Women of the uAiLti 
generation lead easier lives, and Eome o£ Wie TQ.Qii\\'iAfe"v. "V^Sa^ 



ip'^i 
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Bomething to achieve, eyen to improve the lives of a few unborn 
women ; they certainly will never want to do any work, and 
perhaps they will not get the chance of marriage, and if they do, 
will be all the better for the money they bring to the family pot. 
As for the young men, for the most part they run through their 
money and take a lower place, cheeif uUy or sulkily, according to 
taste. It is strange, however, that in a country second only to one 
in its Love of the Almighty Dollar, justice has never been done to 
the benefactor who spends his life in saving up for his grandchil- 
dren. No poems have been written upon him ; no statues have 
been erected to his honour — no one is expected to go and do the 
like ; he is even held up to ridicule and execration as a money- 
grubber, a grinder of noses on the grindstone, a hard master — one 
who will have his pound of flesh. "What matter for the hardness 
when one thinks of the result ? How few among us are there who, 
in the days of their youth, remember their unborn grandchildren, 
and resolve to work for them, live for them, and save for them I 
Think of the resolution that young man must possess who can say : 
' I mean to scrape and screw all the days of my life for those I 
shall never live to see. I will deny myself the pleasures and 
indulgences of my age. I will forego delights, and live laborioQS 
days, and all for those who will never know me, and who will forget 
even to thank me, and very likely will be ashamed of the shop/ 
A noble young man, indeed I Would that, in the last generation, 
but one, there had been a great many more like this young man 
Mrs. Gronan's father. Yet he, for one, was not without reward, 
because he rose to be an Alderman, and was Warden of his Com- 
pany, and, in both capacities, devoured, in his time, quantities of 
turtle-soup every year. It was entirely through his virtuous self- 
denial that Mrs. Gronan, his grand-daughter, whom he did not live 
to see, was possessed of a substantial income, no less than two 
hundred pounds a year. What the ten children would have done 
without that two hundred a year one cannot even think. What 
became of all the rest of the Alderman^s money I know not 
Some of the grandchildren had, no doubt, run through their 
portions, and were gone abroad ; some were clerks ; some had 
shops ; some were professional men ; not one, ^I am sure, was 
imitating the great example of his grandfather, and saving money 
for those of the twentieth century to spend. 

One evening in June, about half-past nine o'clock, while it is 
still almost light enough to read ^.thout a lamp. Dr. Cronan sat by 
the empty fireplace in the family dining-room, surrounded by his 
family. It was not every evening that he could thus sit at his ease, 
in slippers, with a pipe between his Ups, and the * materials ' on the 
table. The room was called the dining-room, but it was used as 
the family sitting-room, work-ioom, study, and anything else. 
They lived in it, they received their visitors in it, and they took 
their meals in it. The window was open, for it was actually a 
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warm evening, though only at the beginning of Jane ; the gas was 
lit, and if the room was rather crowded it had a happy look, as if 
the family were, on the whole, good-tempered. Among those 
family possessions which the visitor at once involuntarily recog- 
nises, even before he has had time to look at the china and 
the pictures, good-temper is the first, if it is found in the house 
at all. 

The Cronans took their good temper chiefly from their father — 
it was just one more of Nature's compensations to make up for the 
small income. No one ever saw the Doctor cross or irritable, not 
even when, after a long day's work, he was called out again at 
bedtime. He was a tall man of spare figure ; his once dark hair 
and whiskers well streaked with gray. His features were clear and 
handsome, and his blue eyes had a trick of lighting up suddenly, 
and his mouth of dropping into a smile on small provocation. 
Certainly not a weeping philosopher', nor one inclined to rail at the 
times, even if they were ten times as disjointed. 

The picture of family life at its easiest and happiest presented 
in this Camden Town household is reproduced every night in miles 
of streets and thousands of houses. It is complete when the mother 
sits — as Mrs. Cronan sat this evening — ^with a basket of work before 
her, placidly stitching. She had been married for twenty-four years, 
and had stitched without stopping for twenty-three years, so that 
she now desired no other occupation but leisurely stitching. When 
the children were younger there was greater pressure — the stitching 
was hurried. Beside her sat her second daughter, Norah. She had 
a book in her hand, but I think she was not reading much, for she 
did not turn over-the pages, and her eyes were looking through the 
open window into the back-garden, where two lilacs and a laburnum 
were in full blossom. When a girl is engaged to the most delight- 
ful fellow in the world, and the cleverest, tbipre are not many books 
which she cares to read. If it be asked why she was not assisting 
her mother in darning the family stockings, it is enough to reply 
that a girl who is Private Secretary to a genealogist, who draws a 
salary and pays for her own board, and who is engaged all day in 
the most scientific researches, cannot be expected to darn stockings 
in the evening. Geraldine, the third daughter, was learning a 
lesson for next day's school, and the three boys, Terence, Alberic, 
and Larry, were having a Row Royal, in which nobody interfered 
— ^in so large a family there is always a row going on between somt^ 
of the members — over a backgammon-board. That is to say, two 
of them were quarrelling, and the third, who ardently desired to 
swing a shillelagh in the fray, had been hustled and bundled out 
of the squabble at an early stage, and now sat quiet, waiting for 

his chance. 

Such a picture as this is truly national ; it represents the English 
bonhenr de famiUe. Less civilized nations go to theatres, caf^s 
chantants, open-air concerts, operas, danfiea^<iYC<i\x«fc^^V^sXJ^^^at^si^ 

\S> — ^ 
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— all kinds of things. All our family people fetay at homC; 
each household in its own nest. The elder boys, however, have got 
a trick of spending the evening oat. In his hand the Doctor had 
an evening paper, and he was reading it slowly, as is the habit with 
men who have no time for much reading, and sometimes forget the 
newspaper for many days together. From time to time he jerked a 
piece of news at his wife, who never read a paper at all, and knew 
nothing of any politics outside the walls of her own house. 

Then the door opened, and an old gentleman came in. He was 
a very clean, good-looking old gentleman, grave, and even severe, 
but not benevolent of aspect. Quite the contrary, indeed, though 
his locks were so silvery white and so abundant, and his beard so 
beautiful and so creamy. He would have looked benevolent, 

{)erhaps, but for his under-lip, which projected and gave a grumpy 
ook to an otherwise open ^d kindly countenance. This was 
Uncle Joseph himself. He w» dressed in evening costume— not 
the old-fashioned swallow-tail which old men used to wear by day, 
but the correct evening dress of the day, with a shirt-front decorated 
with one stud and a white tie. He wore this dress — a most unusual 
dress in Camden Town — as if he was accustomed to it, not as if it 
was a kind of disguise. At sight of their great-uncle, the boys shut 
up the backgammon-board, and all three retired together promptly, 
and were heard to finish their game and their quarrel in some up- 
stairs apartment. Norah, for her part, applied herself vigorously 
to her novel, and her father buried himself in the paper. So great 
was the popularity of Uncle Joseph. 

Uncle Joseph shook his head solemnly, took a chair as if he were 
assisting at a funeral, and sat down beside his niece — Mrs. Cronan 
i^-with a sigh that was almost like a groan. He sighed a great deal 
in the evening, which, for certain reasons, was a trying time with 
him. 

* Two years ago * — he addressed the Doctor, but received no 
response from the newspaper, and therefore he turned to his niece : 
* Two years ago, Maria, I should now, at this moment, half-past 
nine, be sitting on the right hand, or perhaps the left, of the Chair- 
man. The Banquet would be nearly over, and the eloquence of 
the evening, in which I always took part in a few well-chosen 
sentences, would be about to begin. If you sit down at half-past 
seven or a quarter to eight, the speeches generally begin at half- 
past nine.' 

* Yes, indeed, Uncle Joseph,' Mrs. Cronan replied with a sigh 
sympathetic ; *it must be a beautiful thing to remember.' 

' Beautiful indeed, Maria I' He sighed again. * I will take a 
glass of gin-and-water. But it is all over — it is all over. I shall 
hear those speeches no more. I shall drink that champagne no 
more. Piper sec and Heidsieck are strangers to me henceforth.' 

* In heaven, uncle,* Mrs, Cronan suggested piously, * there is finei 
champagne/ 
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The old man shook his head doubtfully, as if he thought that 
could not be. 

And nearly every night, uncle, wasn't it ?* 
Nearly every night, Maria. Always in evening dress, and wear- 
ing the magnificent jewels of the order. Always the mysterious 
ceremonies of the Lodge, and the Banquet after the work was done. 
The Banquet— ah !' again he groaned, *with the champagne. 
Nearly every day of my life, for more than thirty years — except 
Sunday — the Banquet and the champagne. In summer, the country 
Lodges ; in winter, London. What a life, Maria I What a 
Career I And now it is over.' 

Uncle Joseph, in fact, had been for something like thirty years 
the Secretary of a very Exalted- Institution in Masonry, much 
grander than Grand Lodge. In this capacity — for which he was 
fitted by a very extraordinary memory and as great a genius for 
ceremonial as if he had been Grand Chamberlain — he was con- 
stantly occupied in visiting Lodges, and conducting the mysterious 
functions of the * higher' degrees, those of which the humble 
wearers of the blue apron have no knowledge, and the outer world 
no appreciation. He spent, as he proudly told his niece, nearly 
every night of his life in this work, and as the Function in every 
right-minded Lodge is always followed by a Banquet, there was 
certainly no other man in the whole world, outside Boyal circles, 
who had consumed such an enormous quantity of champagne, and 
was possessed of a finer palate. But to all things there cometh an 
end. The Secretary grew old. He began to find travelling weari- 
some ; his memory began to fail him — it was whispered that he had 
once imparted the secrets of a Higher instead of a Lower Degree by 
mistake, a truly dreadful thing to do, and believed to have caused 
the Earthquake in Java ; things began to be fsaid .about slipshod 
conduct of the work ; and, finally, the Council resolved that the 
time was come when he must resign. They gave him, however, a 
pension of one hundred pounds a year, which he brought to the 
Cronan household, where he came to lodge and to grumble. 

His champagne was cut off ; it was gone for good. He would 
never again — alas ! — taste of that divine drink. No wonder that 
the old man went heavily, and was always discontented. For he 
craved continually after champagne. He found some consolation 
in putting on his dress-clothes every night, and in talking over the 
once splendid past he had a sympathic listener in his niece, and he 
found gin-and- water a substitute for champagne, inadequate it is 
true, but better than nothing. 

* It has been a brilliant career, Maria,' he said. *Few men — ^it 
has often been said in my own presence — have sat at more or at 
nobler Banquets. I doubt if any man, except a Prince, and he 
must be a Prince of seventy at least, has drunk more champagne 
than your poor uncle. Yet such a life has \ta dxa.'^V5!^RjK^\"^'5rjv 
can'* 8»r0 money by eating and drinking \ \\x^ TQL<Qt^VS^\^s^NN» >s*\ 
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the more champagne you drink, the less chance jon've got of saving. 
You can't save champagne, and now, you see, nothing hut the 
memory remains.' 

* Indeed, Uncle Joseph, we are all proud of you.' 

' And now I'm come down to a pension of a hundred a year and 
to gin-and- water. Gjve me another glass, Maria. Gin-and-water!' 

* You must think of the Banquets, uncle, and the great company 
you kept, uncle.* 

* The highest in the land,' he replied solemnly. * I have initiated 
and raised to the most suhlime Degrees Koyal Princes and the 
noblest of the Nobility, young and old. As for Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, and Barons, they have been under my hands, meek and 
obedient, by the hundred. I've lost count of Baronets, and 
Knights I value not at all. Yes, Maria. It gives a man some 
satisfaction in his old a?e to feel he's done so much good, and been 
so greatly honoured. No doubt such a life bestows an Air of Dis- 
tinction. I put it on with my evening-dress. The jewels are 
upstairs. It would not be proper to adorn my breast with those 
splendid regalia outside a Lodge. I can leave my jewels to your 
children, Maria, but not the Air of Distinction. That can't be left 
to anybody.' 

* It cannot. Uncle Joseph, no more than a Smile.' 

* I've often thought, Maria,' the old man continued, ' that I should 
have liked one of your boys to take up the same line. But of course 
it is too much to expect of them. It is a gift. Such a man as my- 
self can't be made. He is born, as they say of a poet. Either a 
young man has the genius or he has not. Lord ! Most Masters, 
whether in the Chair or past it, have got no more real knowledge 
of the Kitual, whatever the Degree, than they have of the Koman 
Mass.' 

* Of course I don't know what it is,' said Mrs. Cronan ; * but I've 
always understood ' 

' You can't understand, Maria. No women can. It's beyond their 
intellects to understand such sublimity and such intricacy. More 
than a dozen different Bituals — think of that I Every one complete 
and different, and all to be worked exact and word for word. All 
those Kituals at my fingers'- ends, without flaw or hitch, and me the 
man deputed to work them, for instruction, for raising and advanc- 
ing, and a separate dress for each, with its own Jewels. The aprons 
and the scarves are upstairs, with the Jewels. But the Rituals— 
they mustn't be written, and there's no one, anywhere, who knows 
them like me. They've got a young man in my place. I trained 

him. But, as for comparing him with me Well, I pity the 

young man. They will make comparisons, and they will despise 
him.' 

He shook his head mournfully. 

' Your boys are all bandaomG, Ma.T\\jk. Kxk^ ^1 \Xia\a would look 
well in the Apron ^xA tb© Jewels qI \\iQ Qx^^t, ^xxX^^V^sJ^K^^-^^ 
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to expect of them Tvhen their f atber has always refused to join the 
Graft, and scoffs at it openly ? It is wrong of him, Maria, and I 
have known Doctors made by joining a Lodge, and making them- 
selyes popular in it. I would have taught your boys, and advanced 
them, and introduced them. But are they taught reverence for the 
l^itual ? I would have taken them to a school for manners. How 
are manners to be learned in Camden Town ? I could have shown 
tliem a way to associate with the Great. How are they to hope 
for intimacy with] Boyalty and the Nobility unless they become 
Brethren? Why, for my own part, 'J have conversed with the 
noblest in the country as their equal — ^actually their equal. And I 
have exchanged opinions with the Prince himself without a stammer, 
Maria.' 

* Oh, good Lord !' 

This nnseemly interruption was due to the Doctor, who suddenly 
jumped up with this profane cry. He dropped back, however, 
and sat down again, gazing about him with a look of the blankest 
amazement. The start and the cry might have been forced from 
him by suddenly sitting on a pin^ or by exasperation beyond 
endurance with Uncle Joseph's tedious prattle, or bv some sharp 
internal pain, or by the recollection of some frightful omission or 
blunder. But that look of amazement — what did that mean ? 

* Gracious !' cried Mrs. Cronan ; * what has come to you, my dear V 

* Nothing,' said the Doctor. 

He picked up the paper which he had dropped, folded it very 
carefully, and placed it in his pocket — a thing which he had never 
been known to do in all his life before. 

' There must be something the matter/ his wife persisted. * Is 
it toothache ?' 

' It is nothing,' he repeated ; * nothing of the least importance to 
ns, or to anybody.' 

^ Then it is something,' said Norah, ' and something that concerns 
yon, at least, papa ; and it is something that you reaa in the paper. 
Let me read the paper, too.' 

He made no reply, except to look about him with a bewildered 
look, as one who wonders what he is going to do nexi 

' If I am allowed to talk without being interrupted,' said Uncle 
Joseph irritably, * I was going to say, Maria ' 

' Papa, let me see the paper,' said Norah again. 

'No, my dear, not to-night. I dare say you will hear soon 
enough.* 

* I was going to say, Maria * 

* Yes, Uncle Joseph. Your father will show me the paper to- 
night, Norah,' said Mrs. Cronan, in a tone which implied that, as a 
wife, she meant to know the secret, whatever it was. ' If there is 
anything in it which concerns you, of course I can tell it to you la 



the morning. Go od, Uncle Josepli.' 
'/ was going to aajr, Maria, wbeu th^SQ 



m\.^xt^^H^cyc^\i^^^'^^^^ 
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there is sometliing in noble blood which one remarks on the verj 
first introduction. It is something * 

Here the door opened, and Uncle Joseph was a third time inter- 
rupted. He sat back in his chair, and began to drum the table 
with his fingers, but only for a few moments, because the tbiug 
which followed was of such a surprising and startling character 
that for once he forgot his own reminiscences. 

This late visitor was an elderly man with iron-gray hair, short of 
stature, and of thick build, but not fat ; a man of hard face- 
hardness in his gray eyes,* hardness in his firm-set mouth, hardness 
in his chin. As he stood in the doorway, Norah, who had her miud 
full of her novel, thought he looked like a landlord come to sell np 
everybody without pity. Nobody knew him better than herself, 
and her knowledge of nim did not make that resemblance impos- 
sible. For Mr. Murridge was her employer ; she was his Private 
Secretary. 

* I don't know, Doctor,' said the visitor, * whether I ought to 
offer you my condolences over the death of your illustrious cousin. 
or my congratulations on your accession to his honours.* 

' I don't know, either — ^hang me if I do !' said the Doctor. 

* You have, I suppose, seen the evening papers ? The paragraph 
is in all of them. I wonder how these Editors get hold of news tso 
quickly. The news of his Lordship's death arrived this morning 
only.' 

* But my two cousins ?* 

' One of them died three years ago, and the other three months 
aga' 

* Good Heavens !' cried the Doctor, sinking into his chair. 

' Papa,' said Norah, ' something has happened. I think you had 
better let me see the paper.' 

The Doctor sighed, but he drew the thing out of his pocket and 
handed it to his daughter. 

While she ran her eye down the columns nobody spoke. Mrs. 
Cronan held a needle in suspense at the very moment of action ; 
Uncle Joseph ceased drumming ; Mr. Murridge smiled superior, as 
^ne who knows what is coming ; and the Doctor looked more 
/niserable and foolish than at any previous situation in his whole 
life. 

*I have found itl' cried Norah. * Listen, mother. Where is 
Daffodil ? Where is Calista ? The children ought to be taken out 
of bed and brought down. Oh, here is news I Listen, everybody. 
Papa, is it possible ? You knew it all before, and you told none of 
us — not even me. Mother, didn't you know V 

* Your mother's grandfather, the Alderman ' Uncle Joseph 

began ; but Norah interrupted, reading breathlessly : 

* " We have to announce the death of Hugh Hyacinth, Viscount 
CJonsilla, of the Irish Peerage, which took place in the island of 

Madeira, ^ fortnight ago, l^oiOi C\oii^i\i^^^'?i\iQrsx\\i.Vixi,\i\i^ 
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the year 1810, and was therefore in his seventy-fifth year. He 
married, in 1836, Ursula, daughter of Sir Patrick M'Crath, Baronet, 
and had issue one son, who died unmarried in the year 1866. The 
late Lord never took any active part in politics. The heir to the 
Title is Hugh Hyacinth Cronan, Esquire, M.D., the great-grandson 
of the first Yiscount, and son of the late Hugh Hyacinth Cronan, 
formerly of the Irish Civil Service. Dr. Cronan has been for 
many years practising as a Physician in London." There V 

* What does she mean ?' asked Mrs. Cronan helplessly. 

* "We are all Viscounts and Honourables. Oh,' said Norah, ' wTiat 
will Hugh say ? What will Calista say ? Good gracious I It's 
like a dream V 

' Hyacinth, tell me this instant/ cried Mrs. Cronan again, ' what 
it means I' 

* It means, my Lady,' said Mr. Murridge, bowing low, though ho 
was an old friend of the family, and had never bowed low before — 
< it means nothing less than that your noble husband is the Bight 
Honourable the Viscount Clonsilla, of the Irish Peerage. Nothing 
less, I assure you.' 

' A Lord Viscount I' said Uncle Joseph. * There was a Viscount 
once — he was a Templar. Maria, there ought to be, on this occa* 
sion, a bottle of champagne.' 

* Nothing less,' repeated Mr. Murridge. 

'And nothing more,' said his Lordship. But no one heard him. 

'A Viscount I My grandfather was an Alderman — and yet— — 
Hyacinth, can't you speak ? Why have I not been told ?' 

*It's Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount and Baron, Baronet and 
Knight, unless you reckon the Banks of Grand Lodge and the 
Thirty-Third,' said Uncle Joseph, *Eeally, Maria, on such an 
occasion * 

* There was no use in telling you of a chance which seemed so 
impossible,' said the Doctor. 

'And I've been married to a nobleman's cousin for five and- 
twenty years, and never knew it.' 

* Only his second cousin once removed,' said the Doctor. * My 
dear, I told you the truth. My father was in the Civil Service, as 
I told you. His grandfather was the first Viscount Clonsilla and 
the second Lord Clonsilla. When last I heard anything about it, 
Lord Clonsilla had a son, and a married brother, and a first cousin ; 
all these stood between me and the Title. Was it worth talking 
about ? I had no money ; I had never spoken to the Viscount, or 
set eyes on him. Nor had my father before me. What was the 
good of my great relations ?' 

* Great relations are always good,' said his wife. * If it hadn't 
been for the Alderman, my grandfather, and my Uncle Joseph, 
where would have been the Family Pride ?' 

* At all events, my Lady,' said Mr. Murridge, * \Xi^x^\A wci ^^\i^\ 
possible oa the subject. The lato Lord'a onij %ou <^\^^ Xi^^^J^*-^ 
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Tears ago unmarried. His brother, it is true, was married, bat he 
had no children. And the first cousin, who was the Heir Presump- 
tive, died three months ago, also without offspring — S.P. as we say 
in genealogies. Consequently, the next heir to the Coronet and 
Title is — yovLT husband.' 

* Oh,' cried Norah, throwing her arms about her father's neck, 
' I am so glad I Ton poor dear I You shan't go any longer slav- 
ing like a postman up and down the streets all day ; you shan't be 
waked up by a bell, and made to go out in the middle of the night 
as if you were a railway-porter ; you shan't any more make up 
your own medicines ; you shall hand over all your patients to any- 
body who likes — give them to Hugh if you like. What will Hugh 
say when he finds out that I am the Honourable Norah — or are we 
the Ladies Calista and Norah ?' 

' The Lord knows !' said the Viscount, still looking helpless and 
bewildered. 

' Well, I suppose Hugh won*t mind much. Oh, and I suppose 
we shall go away from Camden Town and live at the West End— 
Netting Hill, even * — Norah's knowledge of the West was limited— 
* and drive about in our own carriage, and go to Theatres every 
night. Daffodil will give up the Hospitals and go into the 
House * 

* Perhaps we shall all go into the House, Norah, my dear,' said 
her father grimly. 

* Oh, you will go into the Upper House 1 Of course, there's 
acres and acres ot land in Ireland — dirty acres, the novels call 
them ' — Mr. Murridge coughed A»d the Doctor changed colour— 
' and a Country Houee. What is the name of our Country House? 
Oh! I know it is a beautiful, grand old place, with* a lake and 
swans, and a lovely garden, and the most wonderful glass houses, 
and a Scotch gardener. I haven't read Miss Braddon for 
nothing.' 

* There was a Country House once. It was called Castle Clon- 
silla. But I believe it tumbled down years ago. The late Lord 
never saw the place since they shot at his father and hit the 
priest.' 

'Well, then, there must be a grand old — old — venerable — ancient 
— romantic history of the House, You will tell us the Family 
History, won't you, as soon as we settle down ? All the men were 
knights without fear, and all the ladies were beautiful and withoat 
reproach.' 

* I will tell it you at once. About two hundred years ago there 
was an attorney in Dublin, named Hyacinth Cronan. Creeping 
Joe, they called him, so greatly was he admired. He made his son 
a barrister, and the barrister became a Judge, and the Judge was 
made, for certain polUical services, Lord Clonsilla. Crawling Joe, 

Ma friends called him, to dvs\.ii\^\x\&V ^i\m l\:wsi. \i\a father. His 
son, for other eminent po\\tic«\ aot^via^^'^^^ x^vas^ ^ ^^^^^ xss.*^ 
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Irish Peerage at the time of the Union. That is all the family 
history, Norah ; and I am hanged if I see maoh to be proud of 
when it is told.' 

' Not one of them/ said Uncle Joseph, *80 much as a Proyincial 
Grand Master.* 

* Oh ! And no Banshee ? no Ghost ? nq White Lady ? Are you 
qnite snre ?' asked Norah. 

* Not even so much as a Family Bogey, my dear.' 

' Well, then there is a Town House somewhere, I am sure. I 
hope it is in Ireland. I feel real Irish already. To-morrow I shall 
try ** The Wearing of the Green." Where is our beautiful Town 
House— Lady Clonsilla's Town House — where she will live in the 
season with her daughters, the Ladies Calista, Norah, Honor, and 
Kathleen ? 

^ There used to be one over in Dublin, but I suppose it's been 
sold long ago.' 

* Well, there's the money and the dirty acres,' Norah persisted. 
*I wish you good-night, Lady Clonsilla,' said Mr. Murridge. 

* Once more, I congratulate you. Good night, my Lord.' 

He bowed very low, much lower than is expected by Viscounts 
as a rule, and retired. 

* I was about to remark, Maria,' said Uncle Joseph, * when wo 
were interrupted by Mr. Murridge, that I had always observed 
something of the Air of Bank in your husband. It was certain, to 
me, that he was of noble parentage, though he concealed the fact 
from friends who would have appreciated its importance.' 

* Yes ; you never told me. Oh, Hyacinth V said his wife reproach- 
fully. * It would have made us all so happy to think that you had 
such noble blood in your veins.' 

* My dear,' he repeated, * I didn't know there was the least chance 
of the Peerage. It's the most extraordinary thing that ever hap- 
pened. And, Maria,' he added, rubbing his chin, * I believe I've 
made the greatest Fool of myself ever known. I'll go and see 
Murridge about it to-morrow. But I am sure of it, beforehand. 
There never was a Greater Fool in all the world than your husband, 
Maria.' 

*0h,' cried Norah again, *you will look so beautiful in your 
coronet !' 

* Shall I, my dear ? I wonder where it is. What is more to the 
point is, whether the late Lord left any money, and if so, whether 
he left any to me. There certainly never could have been a Greater 
Fool than your father, child. Esau's case is about the only one 
which can compare with it.' 

* Maria,' said Uncle Joseph, 'we will all move upwards, imme- 
diately, into the highest Society, and we will have a Banquet, with 
Champagne, every night. On all points of etiquette x^V^ <i\^ \Skft, 
There will be, of course, waiters in evenvn^-^x^^A. "W* ^^r^ \^^ 
oxaotJjr h'ke a Banquet of a High Degree, oiA^ \*\iaA» \^^\s»» ^^^"^^ 
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present and I shall not wear my Jewels. Of coarse, I shall sit od 
the right hand of the Chairman and respond for the Craft' 

' Oh, Uncle Joseph !* mnrmnred Lady Clonsilla, carried away hj 
the splendour of his imagination. 

' As for his Lordship, I will take him in hand at once—' 

' I have heen the most Almighty Fool/ said his Lordship. 

' And initiate him to the Loftiest Degrees. I'll do it with my 
own hand, and then he will he a credit and an hononr to the 
illastrions Peerage of his native coantry. I can't initiate yon, 
Maria, nor the girls, because you are females. But the boys I can, 
and I vill, and when they are Knights Templars, Mark Masters, 
Boyal Arches, and Thirty-Seconds, they will not be ashamed to 
talk with anyone, and will be fit to share in the very highest 
Society like their Great Uncle.* He drank half his glass at a gulp, 
and went on rather thickly, pointing to the Doctor : ' Look at him, 
Maria ! He is a Nobleman all over. Blood in his veins and 
Aristocracy upon his upper-lip. Didn't I always say there was ft 
Something in your husband above his Pills ?' 

* It can't be helped, Maria,* said the Viscount. * But I wish yonr 
husband had not been so great a FooL' 

*Why, on the present occasion,* Uncle Joseph went on— *an 
occasion which may never happen again in the History of the 
Lodge — ^why, Maria^why is there no champagne ? Thank you I 
I will take — ^yea— I will take another glass of gin-and- water.* 



CHAPTER HL 

A LONG MORNING IN THE CITY. 

Mr. Murridge was, by profession, a Genealogist. This is a trade 
in which are few competitors. There are, to be sure, the Heralds, 
who are a dignified body, and have a College of their own, and on 
occasions of ceremony wear the most beautiful coats in the world, 
and, consequently, are tempted to wish that there was a Coronation 
every week. They also enjoy much finer titles than the Members 
of the Upper House, being called King-at-Arms, Herald or Pour- 
Euivant, Kouge Dragon, Rouge Croix, Bluemantle, and Portecullis, 
Mr. Murridge possessed no other title than that of plain Mister. 
which we are not expected to enjoy. It was reported of him, by 
those who regarded him as an interloper and an unqualified prac- 
titioner, that he had originally been apprenticed to a Dle-Sinker, 
and was afterwards employed in engraving coats-of-arms for one 
who kept a heraldic shop, ornamented outside by the gilded effigies 
of a Loathly Worm, like unto the Dragon of Spindleston Heugh. 
This enterprising tradesman not only engraved shields and furnished 
family seals, but also found their coats-of-arms for people who had 
last them so long that a\\ m^mo^^ ^ud ttafla of them had vanished 
Nothing proves a family \iO "b^ o\d ^q xsx^xOex ^^ Vi V*^'^ V>'?*. the 
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memory of their arms. There are many such ; they have withered 
in obscurity and neglect for generations ; then one of them makes 
money, and such gentlemen as this heraldic shopkeeper recover the 
long- lost connections and land them proudly among the Barons in 
the Wars of the Roses. In this way, therefore, old Murridge found 
himself impelled in the direction of genealogical studies, and in this 
way he gradually neglected the practic3 of his art, and transformed 
himself into a searcher and grubber into family history. 

Although there are not many in the trade, it is sometimes profit- 
able. For there are always the New Rich, who continually desire 
to prove that they have always, though their friends little suspected 
it, really belonged to the class which rules by Right Divine, and by 
the same right possesses hereditary brains ; and there are, besides 
these, the Rich cTouiremer, who bear names of English origin and 
would fain prove their connection with great English Houses, and 
are willing to pay handsomely for such a connection. Therefore, 
old Murridge gener£llly found his hands fully occupied in tracing 
pedigrees, finding out missing links, proving marriages, establishing 
American connections, following up lines of descent, converting 
plain country gentlemen into descendants of Royalty — this is a 
very lucrative branch of the profession — and in this way bringing 
vainglory, delight^ honour, distinction, and solace to all who could 
afford to pay for it. So great, indeed, was his skill that he never 
failed to prove his client a cadet, r^ ^•jast, of some ancient House, 
and, when there was no Estate involved and the family was sup- 
posed to be extinct, he not infrequently made his client the Head 
of that House. Nothing could be conceived more pleasing to ladies 
and gentlemen who had been brought up to believe that for them 
there was no Family History — no more than at the beginning of 
the world — previous to the Family Shop where the money was 
made — whether a Shop with a counter, and a till, and an apron : 
or a Shop with an office and a clerk ; or a Shop with a box of pills : 
or a Shop with a wig and gown ; dr a Shop with a sword and a red 
coat ; or a Shop with a steel pen and a few pages of blank paper ; 
or a Shop with a bundle of scrip and shares. So that Mr. Murridge 
was really a PhiJanthropist of the first water — an eighteen carat 
Philanthropist. If, from time to time, in bis grubbing among 
genealogies, old wills, and family histories, he came upon curious 
discoveries which be was able to turn to his own advantage, he is 
not to be blamed. Notably, there was the succession to the Clon- 
silla Title, in which, as you will presently see, he did a very good 
stroke of business. 

He lived modestly in College Street, Camden Town, at the town 
end, of course, where the trees are, and where the gentility of the 
street do mostly congregate. He was a man of regular habits. 
Every morning, at the same time, he took the same omnibus to the 
City ; every evening, at the same time, he took the same omnibus 
back. He took his dinner every day at tlie Bamd ^\mxx^-TWi\si'e»^'\\A 
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always fipent the same amount npon it — namely, half-a-crown 
When he got home he stayed there. He never read anything at 
all out of the way of his hnsiness, except the newspaper ; he always 
read the same paper — namely, the Standard^ because it* gives most 
news. Whether his plain and regular life was deliberately chosen 
on account of parsimony, or whether it had become a habit, in the 
course of long years, or whether it was caused by smallness of in- 
come, nobody knows, becau8e Mr. Murridge neither invited nor 
offered confidence with anyone. 

His office was in Finsbury Circus, where he had two ro<mis on a 
second floor ; the front room large and light, looking out on the 
open Place ; the back room smaJl and dingy, looking npon the 
Limbo of chimneys — workshops, back buildings, outhouses, and 
grimy yards which one finds in that part of London. On the door- 
posts below, his name was painted : ^Second Floor, John Mur- 
ridge.' His own room was furnished with one very large table- 
genealogists, like civil engineers, require great tables — and another 
very small one ; he had a great bookcase, full of books of reference, 
such as Dugdale, Douglas, Tonge, Beltram, Wotton, Collins, and 
Lysons, a really valuable collection ; as for the county histories, 
one needs the resources of a Rothschild to possess them. There 
was also a large-sized safe in a comer, and there were tin boxes 
piled one above the other, as in a solicitor's office, and there were 
three or four chairs. The room at the back was not, properly 
speaking, furnished at all. That is to say, there was a table at the 
window with a blotting-pad, and an inkstand, and a chair before it. 
There was another table beside the fireplace, with a heavy copying- 
press upon it, the kind with a handle and a screw. This was for 
the boy-clerk, who posted the letters, copied them, and ran errands. 
The other table was for Mr. Murridge, Junior — Mr. Richard Mnr- 
ridge. His son and the clerk, together with the Private Secretary, 
completed Mr. Murridge's Staif, and formed his Establishment. 

As regards Master Dick, it might be said of him, as of a great 
many others, that he would, doubtless, have been different had his 
training been other than what it was. Tet his education was not 
neglected. At school he learned only the things most useful in a 
commercial life, as a good hand, accounts and book-keeping, short- 
hand, French, and the art of writing a business-letter. He also 
had the advantage, being a day-boy, of his father's experience and 
practical wisdom, which was on tap, so to speak, every evening. 

* I have taught my son, sir,' Mr. Murridge explained, * to despise 
the common cant about Honour, Friendship, Justice, Charity, and 
the rest of it. The world is full of creatures who live by eating 
each other. There is no other way to live. We come into the 
City every day to eat each other, and to defend ourselves against 
those who would eat us. The way is to make as much money as 
we possibljr can. As for Honour, it means that you must play fai^ 
where it is your interest \ and Friendship means patting other 
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people on to a good thing when you can'fc get it for yourself, and 
m exchange for another good thing. Benevolence means keeping 
the people you are eating up in good temper. Dick quite under- 
Btands the world. There is no nonsense ahont Dick. Justice 
means having all you can get — all that the law allows — to the last 
penny, and never forgiving anybody. I have made the boy 
thoroughly understand these principles. He begins life with a 
clear head, and no sentimental humbug.* 

It is not often that a boy's views are thus based upon the first 
elements of life and society, and Dick certainly began life with 
great advantages. 

Unluckily for Dick, he was not allowed to put these principles 
into practice in an independent way. Mr. Murridge regarded his 
business as a thing -to be kept together, and handed down as a 
property to his son. He, therefore, without any question as to 
Dick's aptitude for genealogical research and the art of clothing a 
man with a pedigree, removed him from school at an early age and 
placed him in his own back office, where he gave him copying 
work. You cannot possibly carry out any of these beautiful pre- 
cepts and maxims on mere copying work. 

Unfortunately, too, Mr. Murridge could never bring himself to 
trust his son. He was a jealous master, who would let no one into 
his secrets but himself, and worked, like the mole, underground. 
So that, though Dick was now three-and-twenty, he knew no more 
about his father's business than he did at sixteen, when he first 
took his seat in the back-office, except that his father would talk 
over the successful conduct of a case when it was completed, 
especially if there had been any difficulties or sharp practice in it. 
He did not dare to complain, but his position made him continually 
grumpy. It is not a good sign for a yoang man's future when he 
nourishes a secret grudge against his father, and when the father, 
absorbed in his own business, never stops to consider what his son 
is doing, and how he regards his own position and work. 

Dick was now drawing the very handsome salary of seventy-five 
pounds a year, with breakfast, lodging, washing, supper, if he 
wanted it, and his Sunday dinner. He was, therefore, rich as 
clerks at three-and-twenty go. We may allow him eighteenpence 
a day for his dinner, or ten shillings a week, which comes to 
twenty-six pounds a year ; fifteen pounds a year for his dress, 
which is not extravagant ; ten pounds for a fortnight's holiday in 
the summer ; and five pounds a year for his daily omnibus. There 
remained the handsome sum of nineteen pounds a year, or rather 
more than a shilling a day, to cover his amusements and his petty 
expenses. How many young fellows can afford a shilling a day 
for pleasure ? 

Dick had so few pleasures, that he must have been saving money. 
He was a very quiet young man — sons of masterful fathers gener- 
ally are ; he had taught himself to play tho i^vdiUO ^ \i\K\ft^ «Q^ *v» 
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draw a little, bnt languidly. When he was at home he spent most 
of the time at the old piano, which had been his mother's. When 
he was at the office, he spent most of the time in drawing. He bad 
no taste for reading ; he seemed to care nothing for the things 
which form the pleasure of so many young men ; he never went to 
the theatres or music-halls ; he had no bicycle, belonged to no athletic 
club ; and, except one or two old school-fellows, he had no friends. 
Yet of late he had got into the habit of spending every evening 
out. Where he went, or what he did, his father did not inquire. 

A quiet young man, who seemed to be getting through his youth 
at a regular, even pace, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, picking no fruits or flowers, and running after no butter- 
flies, caught by none of the Jack-o'-lanterns which lead astray so 
many of the London youth — his father should have been satisfied 
with such a son. 

But he was not. Mr. Murridge was disappointed that his son 
had no passion for anything. Dick waspo fool, but he did his work 
like a machine ; he took no interest in his work ; he was spiritless. 

Now a yourg man who is not a fool cannot be, though he may 
appear to be, a machine. Parents who have such sons as Dick 
should remember this proverb, which is one of the very few 
omitted from Solomon's Unique Collection — how good it is for 
the world that this King collected Proverbs instead of old Phoeni- 
cian Ware and Prehistoric Pots ! You will presently discover that 
Dick was no exception to this proverb. 

Mr. Murridge's confidence was enjoyed, to a certain extent, by 
the young lady named Norah Cronan, whp called herself his Pri- 
vate Secretary. He called her his clerk, but it made no difference 
in the salary, which remained at the same figure as that enjoyed 
by Dick — namely, seventy-five pounds a year. But he did next to 
nothing for the money, and she did the work of three men, being 
as sharp, clever, industrious, and zealous a girl as ever man had the 
good fortune to engage in his service. She came every morning at 
eleven, and generally spent an hour or two with her employer 
before she went off to the Museum, to the Record Office to consult 
parish registers, to read wills, to make extracts, and do all kinds of 
genealogical work, which kept her all day long and very often all 
the evening as well. She was nineteen years of age, and she knew 
— by heart, I think — nearly every genealogical work that exists in 
the vernacular. Of course, Mr. Murridge did not wholly trust 
her ; perhaps he was afraid she might make discoveries and keep 
them to herself and make her own market out of them — he had 
done so himself in the old days ; perhaps there were certain risky 
connections in his pedigrees which he did not wish to expose to the 
girl's sharp eyes ; perhaps he was constitutionally unable to trust 
anybody wholly. He might very well have trusted her, because 
she had never yet suspected that she might become a money-winner 
instead of a salary-eaiuex— ixio^Vi m^u u^yer do learn this lesson ; 
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fewer women ever learn it, and so are contented to go on all 
• lives upon a wage, and nobly rejoice when the smallness of 
: own salaries has brought wealth to their employers. There- 
she was honest, and carried to Mr. Murridge everything she 
id, and never dreamed of withholding the least scrap of inf orm- 
1. This is praiseworthy in every walk of life, but especially 
able in a genealogist, because this least scrap is always the 
y which is of the greatest importance. Such a simple thing, for 
mce, as a single one-line entry in a parish register concerning 
irriage a hundred years agOyKas been known to prove a very 
-mine to the discoverer. ' o man in the City had a more 
able clerk than Mr. Murrid^ or a cheaper clerk. 
>me there are who object d girl-clerks on the ground that 
3ugh they are always honest, and may be underpaid and over- 
red to any extent, and though they never grumble and always 
Y out orders literally and exactly, one cannot swear at them, 
pe is force in the objection, though it is not, I believe, felt by 
5 of the gentlemen who employ girls to sell gloves, and bonnets, 
beer, and soda-and brandy, nor was it felt by Mr. Murridge, 
, when Norah first came to him, swore at her every day. She 
uot like being sworn at. It made her limbs tremble and her 
turn red and pale-, but she thought it wisest to say nothing 
it it at home, for the usual reason that there was not much 
ey going, and her small salary was useful ; and, besides, her 
her being a student at University College Hospital, there was, 
then, less than usuaL Whenever Mr. Murridge's orders were 
srfectly obeyed or neglected, he swore at her. Why not ? 
m he was a Prentice he had been sworn at every day, cuffed, 
d, and kicked, until he became a smart Prentice and a good 
aver. Why should he not swear at his own clerk ? He did, 
with such wearisome iteration of one word, that Norah grew 
)athe that word, and to take any amount of pains and trouble 
rder not to hear it. It is quite a short word, and has been 
aken by some for good Saxon. This is wrong. The word was 
ight into this country by Julius Caesar himself, who uttered it 
n he fell upon his nose on landing in Pevensey Bay. By this 
be conferred it upon the land, so to speak, by solemn gift and 
I, as a possession for ever. Vortigern subsequently taught it 
['3ngist and his Saxons. St. Edmund of East Anglia taught it 
le Banes just before they cut short his saintly career. Canute 
Edmund Ironsides frequently exchanged it, standing a good 
apart ; Harold, in his last rally, so deeply impressed it upon 
:e William that he strictly enjoined his sons never to suffer the, 
i to be lost. It was the only paternal injunction which tho 
Lces agreed in obeying. But the word is not Saxon, 
orah had now, however, been so long with Mr. Murridge, and 
worked for him so well — pedigree-hunting is matter ot ixy^^vcss.^ 
I some, like Gnding old books, or picking \x^ o\^ wivckS* — K^ossi^N^a 
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liad almost ceased to use * language ' even in her presence. He kneiv 
her value, and in his softer moments he had thoughts, even, of 
raising her salary. 

At half-past ten in the morning all City oflBces are in their first 
fresh vigour and early morning enthusiasm of work. The glow of 
the dawn, so to speak, is upon them. The glow lingers till aboni 
half-past eleven, when fatigue and languor begin among the younger 
brethren ; at twelve, many have visibly relaxed, and have begun to 
glance at the clock, and to wriggle on their seats. It is not, how- 
ever, until five in the afternoon that the curse of labour is really 
felt to weigh heavily upon the shoulders of the young clerk. In 
Mr. Murridge*8 outer office there was no languor or fatigue possible, 
because there was no labour either for Mr. Richard or for the boy. 
It was a season of f orgetf ulness. No work had been given to Dick 
for three weeks, and, except in the evening, when there were letters 
to be put through the press, no work was ever given to the office- 
boy. Daring this enforced idleness, Dick Murridge sat the whole 
day at his table by the window which commanded a view of back- 
yardSf chimneys, and outhouses. He amused himself by drawing 
girls' heads upon his blotting-pad in pencil. When one page was 
covered he turned it over and drew on the next, so that the pad 
was become a perfect gallery of loveliness. By dint of long practice 
he could draw a girPs face very well, whether full or in profile, or 
a three-quarter face. He looked at his watch a good deal, and be 
grumbled a good deal, and if the office-boy made any noise he used 
bad language, but not loud enough for his father to hear, because 
Mr. Murridge was one of those parents who reserve certain vices 
for their own use and forbid them to their sons. 

The office-boy sat at another table on which was a copying-press. 
He had nothing to do, as a rule, except to copy letters by means of 
the press, and to go on errands. 

But this boy never found the day too long or the Golden Hours 
dull. This was because his table had a drawer. Even to an 
industrious clerk a drawer is a standing temptation. To the lazy 
clerk it is an ever-present snare ; to the clerk who has nothing to 
do, the drawer is a never-failing solace and resource. This boy, a 
City-born boy, with sharp eyes, pasty face, and commonplace 
features, was able, by means of his drawer, to live all day long in 
another world. He kept it half-open, so that at the least move- 
ment or sound from the inner office, or change of position in Mr. 
Murridge, who sat with his back to him, he could, by a quick for- 
ward movement of his chest, shut the drawer suddenly and noise- 
lessly, and be discovered, so to speak, in the attitude of the expec- 
tant, ready, and zealous clerk, eager to do something which would 
lessen the drain of his three half-crowns a week. Inside the drawer 
there was always a story — one of those spirit-stirring, exciting, and 
romantic stories of adventure, which can be bought for a penny, 
and which never pall upon t\\,^ t^^^^t. ^q that this boy's days 
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were passed in a delicious and delirious dream of adventure, lore, 
and peril, tempered only "by the fear of being suddenly found out 
and horribly cuffed or even dismissed, when he would catch it 
worse at home under the family cane. If the boy is not before 
long enabled to live up to that dream and to become a rover, pirate, 
smuggler, or highwayman, I fear that his whole future will be 
wrecked. Because there inevitably comes a time of hope too long 
deferred, when the realization of a dream, though possible, no 
longer seems delightful. This boy, at eighteen, may cease to desire 
the lawless life ; or, if he pursues it, he may become a mere common 
burglar, forger, long-firm man, confidential -dodge man or welsher — 
joyless, moody, apprehensive, suspicious, and prone to sneak round 
a corner at sight of a man in blue-coat and helmet. 

In the front room — Mr. Murridge's room — the Chief sat at 21 
great table, covered with papers. He was not consulting any ; he 
had before him half-a-dozen cheques, and he was looking at them 
with perturbed eyes. Sometimes he compared one with another ; 
sometimes he looked at each separately ; and as he looked, his hard 
face grew harder, and his keen eyes sharper. Six cheques. They 
were all drawn for the same sum — twelve pounds ; and they were 
all signed by himself. One would not think that the contempla- 
tion of half-a-dozen cheques, payable to self or bearer, signed by 
one*s own name, could take a busy man from his work. But they did. 

About eleven o'clock the silence of the office was broken by a 
light step on the stair. The boy shut up his drawer with a swift 
and silent jerk of his chest, so that he might be discovered with 
his elbows on the table, and his hands clasping the handles of the 
copying-press, a model attitude for the Zealous Unemployed, when 
the door opened, and a young lady appeared, carrying a black bag. 
This was the Private Secretary. She nodded pleasantly to Dick, 
and passed through the room into the inner office. But Dick 
responded with a grunt. 

Mr. Murridge looked up, and greeted her with an ill-tempered 
snort. 

* You're late again,' he said. 

* I'm not,' she replied. * Eleven is striking ; and I never am late ; 
and you know it. Be just, even though you are out of temper.' 

*Your head is turned by your father's Title. I suppose you 
think you can say what you like. Is the Honourable Norah Cronari 
going to continue in her present employment ?' 

* I don't know. Very likely. Meantime there is this Case to 
finish. I have brought you some papers you will be*pleased to see.' 

* I don't know that anything can please me this morning. Give 
them to me. Humph I Mighty little, considering the time you've 
taken !' 

* Hadn't you better read before you grumble ? That's* a.Vn^'«s^^3?^'5i 
way with you when you get your fur rubbed l\i^ -'wxw^^'^^'^ • \jKi^^ 
at this, now/ 
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* Yes ; will you read it to me V 

She always ' stood np ' to him, and generally reduced him to 
good temper by sheer force of courage. To-day, however, hf 
attempted no rejoinder, but meekly gave in without reply. I< 
astonished her. Perhaps he was ilL 

* Go on, please.' 

Korah, therefore, sat down, and began to explain the nature and 
the bearing of her papers. Genealogical research is really most 
interesting work. You are always hunting for someone, and find- 
ing someone else. Then you go off on a dozen hunts, and yoa 
discover the most abominable falsehoods in printed pedigrees, with 
gaping flaws, and disconnections, and impossibilities, where every- 
thing looked fair and smooth. The girl enjoyed these things more 
than Mr. Murridge, for the simple reason that he could never for one 
moment forget how much money there might be in it. Now, no 
one ever enjoyed any kind of work, whether it is painting a pictare 
with a brush, or painting a succession of pictures with a little steel 
pen and a sheet of blue paper, who keeps thinking all the while of 
the money. But while Korah told her story a strange thing 
happened — a very strange thing. For the first time in his life Mr. 
Murridge was inattentive, and that over an important piece of work. 
He had often before been irritable, but never inattentive. 

Outside, Dick Murridge had returned to his blotting-pad, and 
was gloomily drawing girls' heads upon it. The office- l^y opened 
his drawer again very gently, and resumed the reading of his 
romance, which had been interrupted at the critical moment when 
Spring-heel Jack was commencing his earliest love-adventare. 
The lady was not described with any detail, but the boy concluded 
that in figure and face she must have greatly resembled Miss 
Gronan, whom he himself secretly loved, though he was aware that 
he had a rival. What would Spring-heel Jack have done to a rival? 
His mistress, since she was like Miss Gronan, was slender in figure, 
wore a neatly-fitting jacket, and a hat with a red feather in it. 
She had roses in her cheeks, dark brown hair, and full, steady eyep. 
The boy did not know the adjective, but he knew the quality of 
steadiness. She also had, like Miss Gronau, a sweet and pleasant 
smile. The lady in his story, however, did not resemble Miss 
Gronan in one particular. She was not a young lady * in the Gity,* 
butnvas a Gountess in her own Right, though disguised as a milkmaid. 

Half an hour afterwards the girl came back to the outer office 
with her black bag in her hand, on her way to resume her work 
upon the Gase. It was, however, with a sense that her work had 
not been appreciated. Mr. Murridge was strangely inattentive' 
She shut the door after her, and turned to Dick, who slightly 
raised his right shoulder, a gesture familiar to the Grumpy, and con* 
sidered effective. He then made the same gesture with the left 
Bboulder, This indicates \xiLTe\e»ii\im^ QtY\wQ.^\\v»&a, 
' Well, Dick ?' sbe said, wsatVn^. 
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He made no reply whatever. The office-boy felt that he really 
ought to get up and wring the neck of his master's son for 
incivility. But he was not yet man enough. 

Then Korah crossed the room, and laid herhand on Dick's shoulder. 

* Come, Dick/ she said, * don't be vindictive. Let us be friends.* 

* Friends I' he replied. * Oh yes ; I know ! You told me there 
was nothing between you and anybody, and next day I am told all 
about Hugh. Call that truthfulness, I suppose ?* 

' It was the truth, Dick. It really was.' 

* I don't believe it. Sapphira !' 

' Well, Dick, if you take it like that, IVe got nothing to say.' 
'I don't care what happens now. If anything happens it's your 
fault — ^you and all of you.' 

* What will happen, Dick ?' 

' Anything may happen, I suppose. How am I to know what 
will happen ?' 

* Well, Dick,' the girl replied, * I can*t stay to guess riddles. Will 
you shake hands V 

* No. Sapphira I' 

Norah retired without another word. 

The office-boy thought of Spring-heel Jack, and what he would 
do under such provocation. But it was useless. He was not man 
enough by several inches. 

Hdf an hour afterwards there was another step on the stairs. 
Dick hastened to assume the air of a Junior Partner, and the office- 
boy once more closed the drawer and grasped the handle of the 
copying-press. 

This time it was Dr. Hyacinth Oronan. He was still in the over* 
whelming wave of the first day's enjoyment of his new honours. 
Tet one might have thought that there was something wanting, as 
if the full flavour of his title had not been quite brought out — it 
requires time for the complete enjoyment of everything, even a 
title. His brow was knitted, as they used to say in the old 
metaphorical times when people would knit a brow as well as a 
stocking and curl an upper-Hp as easily as a ringlet, and hurl scornful 
words as readily and as effectively as big stones. They could also 
■ unhand each other. He looked, to put the thing plainly, disturbed. 

' Is your father in his office ?' he asked, ^cutting short Dick 
Murridge's proposed congratulations. * I will step in.* 

* I expected you this morning,' said Mr. Murridge. * I expected 
you would look in. You came to talk over the new position. Well, 
I am not much accustomed ' — ^he laughed a dry laugh — * to advise 
noble Lords.' 

* You need not trouble about the title. I came especially to ask you 
about a certain document which I signed here two or three years ago.' 

* Quite so. It is in my safe here. For the consideration of 
two hundred pounds — money down — you reai^uad ■ycL'^ nrV'^^ ^ 
your reversionary interests, whateyer t\i©"y Tfu^^\i^> 
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' I remember the transaction perfectly. You offered me two 
hundred pounds for my reversionary rights. I wanted the money 
pretty badly. I always do. The reversionary rights. You ex- 
plained to me at the time that there were two lives between me 
and the succession. I thought I had no more chance of the title 
than I had of the Crown of England. Tell me exactly what it 
was I sold. There are other rights besides reversionary rights, I 
suppose V* 

' What you sold was your chance of succeeding to the property 
of which the late Lord Olonsilla was only a life-tenant.' 

* What made you offer me the money V 

' Because I knew that yours was a substantial chance.' 

* But there were two lives, men no older than myself, between 
Lord Olonsilla and myself.' 

* One of them, when you signed that paper, I knew to be suffer- 
ing from a hopeless disorder. He died, m fact, a few weeks after- 
wards. The other had been married for fifteen years without 
children. I hoped that he would have none. Well, my hopes were 
well founded ; not only are there no children, but the man himself 
is dead. And you are the new Yiscount, and what estate there is 
has come to me. It isn't much, after all.' 

* You knew this and you did not tell me ?' 

* I did. You thought you knew all about it, and you did not even 
take the trouble to inquire before you signed. Don't talk about 
honour^ Doctor, because in the Oity there is no such thing. Clever 
people invented the word in order to keep other people foolish. It 
was a sharp practice — nothing more. I was astonished at the time 
that a man of your capacity shouldn't have made some inquiries 
before you sold your rights. Why didn't you ?' 

*I suppose because I trusted you.* 

* Did you suppose, then, that I was benevolently giving you two 
hundred pounds'?' 

* No ; I supposed we were making a fair bet. My chance of the 
small estate — what is it ? — a thousand a year ? — was worth, I 
thought, what you offered.' 

* Never think in business — never trust — never believe any man.' 
' If there is no honour there is, I suppose, some kind of fair play 

between men who deal ? Do you call your play fair?' 

' Yes, I do. You might have got the same information as I got. 
But never mind fair play. The estate is mine, and I shall send 
word to the tenants that they are to pay their rent to me. Do yoa 
dispute my claim ?' 

* I would if I could ! but I fear I cannot.' 

* Think of it. Take legal advice about it. As for the land, it is 

only a few hundred acres^ and none of the tenants have paid the 

rent for years. They'll have to pay or go now, if there's law left 

in Ireland. You haven't lost anything. You couldn't have mad9 

tbem pay,' 
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' You ought to have told me- 



* Nonsense, Doctor/ Mr. Murridge interrupted him sharply. 
•That is not the way in which I manage my business. I get 
hold of a secret, and I use it for my own advantage. I never 
suspected you were cousin to Lord Olonsilla till you gave me a 
receipted bill for medical attendance with your full name — Hugh 
Hyacinth Cronan. Never dreamed of it till then. But when I 
saw that Christian name — you are all Hyacinths, you Cronans — I 
began to suspect, and with a question or two put to you, and a little 
examination into the pedigree, and a little information about the 
heir presumptive, I easily arrived at the whole trutb, and I used 
that truth to the best advantage. Why didn't you take the same 
trouble to protect your rights as Ldid to acquire them ? 

The Doctor made no reply. 

* Honour ! He talks of honour,' Mr. Murridge went on. ' Why, 
what is there in the world but self-interest ? Nothing but self- 
interest, which is the same thing as self-preservation. That is the 
instinct which makes men gather together, and pass laws, and make 
pretence of charity, and affection, and honour, and such rubbish, 
I've got myself to look after ; I must make money to keep myself ; 
I shall get old and past work, and I must make money to support 
my old age. I make money as I can. No man can say that I have 
robbed him.* 

The Doctor at this point started, as if there might be one excep* 
tion to this general statement. Mr. Murridge paused for a moment, 
but as nothing was said, he went on : 

*I've had to take every advantage, and I have taken every 
advantage. Very well, then, what have you got to say to that ?' 

* Nothing at all,* said the Doctor, laughing ruefully. * Nothing 
in the world, except that there's one kind of men who believe, and 
one kind who suspect. Well, I shall go back to my patients.* He 
rose and took his hat. * I wonder if there's ever before been a real 
Viscount making up his own pills for his own patients in Camden 
Btreet, Camden Town. But I don't think I need change the door- 
plate.' 

* Wait a moment, Doctor ; wait, my Lord/ said Mr. Murridge ; 
* you must not go just yet. Dear me I Pills ? Patients ? For 
the Viscount Clonsilla? You distress me; your Lordship makes 
me feel as if I had not done a noble action in — in — in clearing the 
way for your accession. Why, if it had not been for me, you would 
still be plain Dr. Cronan !* 

' That is true, Mr. Murridge I* 

* Why, Doctor — I mean my Lord — there are a thousand ways in 
which a title may be used. Such a title as yours is a fortune in 
itself, and a certain income — a large income if properly used. Even 
a Knight can do something, a Baronet can do more ; but 3 Viscount 
— oh, a Viscount is a tower of strength, especially in lAO\viQ^^^V^'i^ 
aU the money is-^ — ' 
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' An^ 1 to let the title out at so mnch an Hour, as if it was a 
donkey on Hampstead Heath T 

* Sit down for five minutes. Of all men, medical men are the 
least practical. Now, then, put the case plainly. You are Yiscoant 
Clonsilla, and you have no money except your prof essional income, 
and your wife's two hundred a year. You hive also your children. 
Why, to keep up the title decently, you must have two thousand 
at least. It can't be done at all with less than two thousand. Shall 
I show you how to make that two thousand T 

' It seems worth hearing, at any rate.' 
The Doctor sat down again. 

' The world, my Lord, is divided into two classes — those who can 
use their chances, and those who can't' 

* Yery good.' 

' I am one of those who know how to use their chances. Now 
and then I get such a haul as a man who will sell his reversionary 
interest. But I am not ungrateful. You sold me a certainty for 
a song, and in return I will show you how to make money out of 
nothing.' 

' Go on.' 

* To begin with, there are always companies, good and bad, going 
to bo started. The great difficulty with theni all is to inspire con- 
fidence at the outset. For this purpose the names of noblemen^ 
not men of business in the City — are greatly in demand. }^ow do 
you begin to see ?' 

*I do. The name of Lord Olonsilla would look well on a list of 
Directors.' 

* More than that ; you yourself would look well in the chair. 
There is nothing against you. An Irish peer with a small property 
who has been a physician in practice. Come, I will run you, I 
know of more than one company already that would rejoice in 
appointing you as Director ; as for the qualification ^ 

* I think,' said the Doctor, ' that the red lamp will have to stand.' 

* Then there is philanthropy. Hundreds of societies for every 
kind of object, and all of them wanting a Lord. An income might 
be made out of the May meetings alone.' 

Lord Clonsilla rose and put on his hat. 

' Thank you,' he said. * There was an old proverb, Noblesse 
oblige, which I suppose is now translated, *' Sell everything you can 
and take the highest bid." The red lamp will have to stay where 
it is, with the brass plate, and the less we say about the title the 
better. Good-morning, Murridge,' 

* The man is a fool,' said Mr. Murridge when the Doctor was 
gone ; * he was a fool to sign away his interest for a song, and now 
ho is going to fool away his title. Well * 

Then his thoughts returned to the cheques, and his face darkened 
as he turned back the papers 'svlaicih. cohered them, and saw them 
again all spread out beioxQ \i\m.. 
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At five minutes to one exactly there ran np the stairs another 
visitor — for the third time that morning the office-boy jammed his 
drawer close, and embraced the copying-press. It was hard, because 
the heroine was at that very moment taking her famous leap from 
London Bridge, followed by Spring-heel Jack. He caught her, it 
will be remembered, in mid-air, and gracefully swam ashore, hold- 
ing her inanimate form out of the water with his strong left hand. 
Dick Murridge did not this time pretend to be absorbed in business^ 
because he knew the step. 

' Come out and have some dinner, Dick.' ' 

It was a young fellow of one or two and twenty, and he had the 
unmistakable look of a student, not a clerk. The office-boy thought 
his real name must be Spring-heel Jack, because he bore himself 
bravely and joyously, and was so comely a young man; and because, 
as all young highwaymen are, he walked as if he would rather be 
dancing, and talked as if he would rather be singing, and he was, 
no doubt, extraordinarily impudent to all persons in authority. 

Mr. Richard, on the other hand, would not make at all a good 
highwayman, because he was generally grumpy. Nobody ever 
heard of a grumpy highwayman. And as for a pirate, he may 
carry high spirits to the length of firing pistols under the table, but 
he may not be grumpy. 

' Come along, Dick. I had to do some business in the City for 
my mother. I say, what a lark it is about the Title! You've 
heard about it, haven't you ?' 

' Yes, I've heard. How much money is there in it ?' 

' I don't know. I got home late last night, and expected a row. 
Instead of that, if you please, the Mater burst into tears, and cried 
out : " Oh, my dear son, your father turns out to be a Viscount in 
disguise, and you are the Honourable Hyacinth !" Upon my word, 
Dick, I thought they were all gone mad together, especially as my 
father stood* like a stuck pig — as if he was ashamed of himself — 
and Norah laughed and said : ** You are the Honourable Daffodil, 
and I'm the Honourable Norah. Larry is the Honourable Larry, 
and Calista is the Honourable Calista." And then Uncle Joe 
wanted to say something too, but he was up to the back teeth by 
that time in gin-and-water, and he could only wag his head like 
Solomon.' 

* There must be some money in it,' said Dick. ' People can't sit 
in the House of Lords without any money.' 

* We sha'n't be allowed to sit in the House of Lords, it seems, at 
all, because we're Irish^-only Irish, you know. My mother talks 
already of petitioning the Queen to remove the disability, which, 
she says, is a disgrace to the Constitution.' 

' My father told me this morning. It isn't often he tells me 

anything. I say, Daff ' Dick grew very red—* I've forgotten 

something, and must go back to the office and ae^. \\. "n.^\». '^ ^"^ 
meet at the usual place ia 6.ve minutes. IiOok.\xftx^. ^\i&\»^^^ 
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this cheque for me as you pass the Bank, will yon ? Thanks. It 
will save me five minutes. Take it in gold.' 

He thrust an envelope into his f riend*s hand, and ran off without 
waiting for an answer. 

* I say/ said the Honourable Daffodil, * why shonid I go to the 
Bank and do Dick's messages for him ? I'm not his clerk, nor his 
father's clerk, though Norah is. Well, never mind.' 

The Bank lay in his way to the Crosby Hall, where they proposed 
to take their dinner. He went in, presented the cheque withont 
looking at it, received the money without counting it, dropped it 
in his pocket; and went his way to the dining-place, where he met 
Dick and gave him the money. They had their dinner, and after 
dinner Daffodil went back to the Hospital in Gower Street, where 
he received with cheerfulness the congratulations of his friends on 
his accession to the family honours. These congratulations took 
the form common among medical students, who have, it must be 
owned, small respect for hereditary rank. Yet, out of kindness, 
they promoted their comrade, and gave him several steps in the 
Peerage, calling him the Bight Honourable His Royal Highness 
Prince Daffodil. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHO nAS DONE THIS? 

There were six cheques lying before Mr. Mnrridge. All of them 
were drawn for the same amount ; all of them, in words and figures, 
were written exactly alike, save for the date. Mr. Murridge him- 
self wrote a small and well-marked hand, very neat and clear — each 
letter perfectly formed— such a hand as might be expected of one 
who has been brought up as an engraver. Yet, for that very 
reason, perhaps, easier to imitate than a more common and slovenly 
character. The signatures of these cheques were so perfectly 
imitated that even Mr. Murridge himself could only tell by the 
dates which were his own and which were forgeries. 

' Six cheques/ he said, once more comparing the dates of the 
cheques with his own diary, * and four of them — these four— are 
forgeries. These four.' 

Again he examined them closely. 

They were all drawn for the same amount — namely, twelve 
pounds. It was an established rule with this methodical man, a 
rule from which he never departed, always to draw the cheques he 
wanted for private and domestic use for the same amount — namely, 
twelve pounds. This enabled him to know by a glance at the bank- 
book how much he spent on his household, and on salaries, wages, 
personal expenses, and office. Generally he drew this twdve 
pounds once a week. Somet\m^^^\io^^^^t,he would have to draw 
oftener than ouce a "week, "Bxx^i \)k cJt^a^vsL^ lot V«^>^^ ^'^vML^^^^itb 
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his signature, payable to bearer, would be certainly oashod without 
suspicion or doubt, when presented across the counter. 

The forger must have known that practice of his, 

"Who did know it ? 

He had before him, besides the cheques themselves, his bank* 
book and his cheque-book. 

' Six cheques,' he said, summing up the case, * have been ab- 
stracted from the book ; not taken altogether, which would have 
made a sensible gap in the book — I should have noticed that at 
once — but one taken here and one taken there, so as to escape 
observation. That was crafty. When could I have left the cheque- 
book lying about ? and who would be in the office when I went 
out leaving it lying on the table ? Six cheques. Four have been 
presented and paid. There remain two more.* 

Mr. Murridge's business was not one which required the continual 
paying into the Bank of money, and the drawing of many cheques. 
He had his bank-book made up once a month. His son generally 
called for it. On this occasion he had, himself, while passing the 
Bank that very morning, three days before the usual time, looked 
in and asked for it. Therefore, it was probable that the other two 
cheques would be both presented before the customary day of send- 
ing for the bank-book. Evidently the writer of the cheques knew 
perfectly well the routine of his office as well as his signature. 

* It could not be the girl,* said Mr. Murridge ; * she could never 
imitate my handwriting to begin with ;' he looked at one of her 

Eapers. It was written in a large hand, rather clumsy, for Norah 
elonged to the generation which has not been taught to write 
neatly as well as legibly, and the day of the fine Italian hand has 
quite gone by. Nobody who wrote such a sprawling hand as hers 
could imitate even distantly Mr. Murridge's neat and clearly-formed 
characters. * She may have stolen the cheques for someone, though. 
She may have a lover. Girls will do anything for their lovers. 
Yet I have always thought her an honest girl. The man who trusts 
anyone is a Fool.* 

Then he thought of the office-boy. He, too, was incapable of 
such an imitation. Yet he might have been put up to the job by 
someone outside. Very likely it was the boy. Most likely it was 
the boy. There was also a third person who knew the routine of 
the office, and his own customs, and daily rules. Mr. Murridge 
started when he thought of this third person, and his face hardened 
for a moment, but only for a moment, because the very possibility 
of such a thing cannot be allowed to be considered. 

He placed all the cheques with the bank-book in his pocket, put 
on his hat, and went slowly out of the office. He was so much 
troubled in his mind that he actually left the safe unlocked, and all 
bis papers lying on the table, cheque-book and all. This was a 
thing which he had never done before in \i\a Wt^. 'YV'b <5?SkRRi^<5^ 
observed tbie extraordinary neglect, aui tlaow^Xi ^!\x"a.\» ^ ^^'^-vi.^^ 
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chanco irould bare been presented to Spriog-beel Jack ba 
tyrant master left the safe open. 

Mr. Murridge was not the kind of person to begin bj cryin; 
tbat he waa robbed. Not at all. He would first be able to la 
hand apoa the man who did it. He therefore went to the '. 
Manner and requested an interview with the clerk of the 
coaater, merely stating that one of his cheques appeared to 
fallen into the wrong hands. 

* Can you tell mo,' he asked, ' who presented tbeae cheqnes? 

The clerk was paying cheques over the counter all day long 
it seemed rather a wild qnestion to ask. But there waa one ' 
in favour of his remembering. The only person who was 
sent to the Bank with Mr. Mnrridge's private cheques was hu 

'I cannot remember each one. But I remember something) 
them, because your son usually comes with these twelve-} 
cbeqaes.' 

'Well — what do yoo remember?* 

' Two or three of these cheques — I think three — were preai 
by an elderly man with white hair, a white moustache, and a to 
accent, which I noticed. Oh, and he bad lost the forefinger c 
riaht hand. He took the money each time in gold, and was » 
while counting it.' 

' An elderly man, with white moustache, and one finger 
Yon ought to be able to recognise him.' 

*I think I should know him. Another of the cheques w" 



Oh, la 

' Oh ! Is there anything else yon can tell me ?* 

'Why, there was another cheque presented half an hoar ag 

* That makes the fifth,' said Mr. Murridge. ' Who prea 
that?' 

'A yonng man — I think I should know him— with light hni 
a light moustache. He wore a potb^tt and a red necktie, ani 
a flower in his button-hole. He walked into the Bank as 
place belonged to him. First he said he would lake it snyhoi 
then he said he would take it in gold.' 

' And the other two — these two ?' 

' They were presented by your son as nsnal. Tonr ch 
being always for the same amount, and always being present 
your son, made me notice a difference.' 

' Thank yon. Observe that I have made a little alteration, 
■will, in future, be my signature ; you see the difference ? N 
a cheque is presented without the variation, you will please i 
the man who presents it, and give him in custody, and send fi 
That's all' 

He went baot to Mb oSwe. SaTatycvin^ waa learned, i 
with a foreigu accent, att4 oao iiw^-a^ei ^tnuti^Ni^-^iwu^ijsd 
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of tho cheques. A girl, good-looking and well-dressed, presented 
another, and a young gentleman in a pot-hat and a red tie presented 
another. Not a great deal to help a detective, but something. 

His son had not; yet returned from his dinner, and the office-boy 
was still alone. 

' Where is the callers'-book ?' he asked. 

The boy produced the book. Mr. Murridge ran his finger slowly 
down the list, looking for someone to suspect. There was no one. 
But the last name of all struck him. It was the name of Mr. 
Hyacinth Cronan, junior. The only visitors that morning had 
been those members of the Cronan family. He suddenly remem- 
bered that Hyacinth, junior, had a way of walking about as if 
everything belonged to him, and that he wore a pot-hat, and gener- 
ally had a flower in his button-hole. Why, in a general way, the 
descriptions agreed, but then it was impossible. 

* What did young Mr. Cronan come here for ?' he asked. 

* I don't know, sir. He came for Mr. Eichard. They went out 
together at one o'clock.' 

- Mr. Murridge gazed thoughtfully at the boy. Young Cronan 
might have called at the Bank on his way. 

* Go to your dinner,' he said to the boy abruptly. 

The boy took his hat and disappeared in trepidation, because the 
history of Spring-heel Jack was in the drawer. Suppose his master 
was to open that drawer and discover it I This was exactly what 
Mr. Murridge proceeded to do. He opened the boy's drawer, and 
examined it very carefully. There was nothing in it at all, except 
a boy's penny novel, which he turned over contemptuously, taking 
no heed of the way in which the boy was spending the office-time. 
What did it matter to him what the boy did so long as he got 
through his work ? It is not until middle-age that we learn a truth 
which is not one of the most important laws, yet is not without its 
uses ; namely, that nobody cares how we do spend our time, every 
man being fully occupied with the spending of his own time. 

When Mr. Murridge was quite satisfied in his own mind that 
there was nothing in the boy's drawer, he turned to his son's table. 
He did not in the least suspect his son, or connect him with the lost 
cheques, but it was his nature to search everywhere — even in the 
least likely places. His profession was to search for missing links. 
He knew that anywhere he might find a clue. He, therefore, 
opened the drawers. He turned over the papers, and even examined 
the blotting-pad, but observed nothing except that the paper was 
full of girls' heads, drawn in pencil— very prettily, if he had been 
able to examine them from an artistic point of view. 

' The boy does think of something, then,' said Mr. Murridge ; * if 
it is only of girls. Perhaps he will wake up now.' Dick was, in 
fact, wide-awake, and had been awake for a long time. * Girls' 
heads ! Well, he is young, and believes in women. Young men 
very often do ' 
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On the sbelres round the room were piles of old letters, doctt- 
ments of no more ase to anyone, account-books, and all the litter 
of thirty years* accumulation. But to search through this mass of 
papers, black with dust, would take too long. He stood beside his 
son's table, uncertain, troubled in his mind, not knowing where to 
look or whom to suspect. Here his son found him, when he retunied 
from dinner at two o'clock, studying the pictures on the blotting- 
pad. 

* Dick,* he said, * come into my room. Shut the door. Look 
here. Do you know these cheques ?' He looked at the cheques^ 
and not at his son as he spoke, therefore ho did not observe the 
change of colour which passed swiftly over the young man's face, 
followed by a quick hardening of the mouth. * Do you know these 
cheques ?' 

Dick took them up one by one, and looked at them caref ullyi 
taking his time over each. 

Then he replied slowly, and in a husky voice : 

* Why, they are only the cheques which I bave cashed for yon, 
are they not T 

* How many cheques have you cashed for me in the last three 
weeks ? Think !' 

* Two ; unless No ; two.* 

* Look at the dates. They have all been presented during the 
last three weeks. There is no doubt as to that fact, at least. Five 
out of the seven, Dick, are forgeries. I have been robbed.* 

* Impossible I' said Dick. 

* So I should have said yesterday. To-day I can only repeat, I 
have been robbed.* 

Dick showed a face full of astonishment. 

* Who can have robbed you ?' he asked. 

That, you see, is what we have to find out ; and that, by George, 
I will find out — I will find out, Dick !* He rattled his keys in his 
pocket. It is supposed that only persons of great resolution rattle 
their keys when they resolve. But I doubt this. * If I do nothing 
for the next twelve months I will find out. I have been robbed of 
sixty pounds — sixty pounds ! That won*t break me. It isn't the 
money so much as the villainy which troubles mo ; villainy abont 
the office ; villainy at my very elbow. I'll find out who did it, 
Dick ; and then we will see what the Law can do ! Some men 
when they are robbed — oh, I know it goes on every day I — sit down 
and hear excuses, and forgive the villain. They let the wife or the 
daughter come to them and cry, and then let the fellow go. That 
is not my sort, Dick. I will catch this fellow wherever he is— I 
will track him down ! He had better have robbed a Bank — which 
is bound never to forgive — than have robbed me 1' 

*How — how,* asked Dick, clearing his throat again — *how do 
jou propose to find him ?' 

'As for the amount, it ian)t isi\jL$i\i---^\3L\,^ ^<^xi"^^. The interest 
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of sixty ponnds at five-and-a-half per cent., which I can get if 
anybody can, is three pounds six shillings a year. An estate in 
pei'petuity, worth three pounds six shillings yearly, has been stolen. 

from me — from you, too, Dick, because I suppose * Here he 

stopped to heave a sigh. The Common Lot is hard, but hardest of 
all to a man who is making money. * I suppose I shall some day 
have to leave things behind me like everybody else. Three pounds 
six shillings a year ! Think how long it takes to save that. A little 
perpetual spring, so to speak. Who has done it, you say ? That 
is just exactly what we have to find out ; and, by George, Dick, I'll 
never rest — never — and I'll never let you rest, either — until I have 
found out the man !' 

Two men there are who particularly resent being robbed. The 
one is the man born to great possessions. He is always obliged to 
trust people, and he is the natural prey of the crafty, and he feels 
personally insulted by a breach of trust because it seems to accuse 
him of being credulous, soft, ignorant of the world, and easily 
taken in. The other is the man who spends his life in amassing 
small gains, and knows the value of money, what it represents, how 
much labour, self-restraint, and the foregoing of this world's 
pleasures for the sake of getting it, and very often how many 
tricks, and what crookedness in his pilgrimage. Mr. Murridge was 
the second of these men. His son watched him curiously and 
furtively, as he continued wrathf ully threatening vengeance and 
relentless pursuit. 

* Well, sir,' Dick asked, when the storm subsided, * as yet you 
have not told me any particulars.' 

* I'm coming to them. I don't know very much. But I am sure 
it will prove enough for a beginning. Many a great robbery has 
been discovered with fewer facts than these. Now listen, and get 
them into your head, A clever detective would very soon get a 
clue out of what I have learned.' 

He proceeded to relate briefly what we already know. 

[ Have you got them all ?' he asked. * Sit down first and make a 
note of the dates. They may be important. Remember, an elderly 
man with a foreign accent, and the forefinger of the right hand 
gone. A girl. A young fellow with light hair, a pot-hat, a red 
necktie, and a swaggering air.' 

' It is not much to remember,' said Dick. ' But why do you want 
me to remember them so particularly ?' 

* Because I want you to find the thief, Dick.' 
The son started, and lifted his head. 

* What ?' he cried. 

* I want you to find the villain, Dick,' Mr. Murridge repeated. 
•Me to find him?' 

* You shall show me the stuff you are made of. You'll never 
make a genealogist worth your salt. It's poor work spending everY 
evening over a piano or out in the &tiQQ\i<^^u^ ^ ^1 Sxa.^\»% 
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girls* heads OH a blotting-pad. I don't believe yon are withonfc 
brains, Dick. And here's a chance for you to show what you can 
do.» 

* Yes/ said Dick thoughtfully. 

' Besides, I don't want to make a fuss about the matter. Let ns 
work quietly without the police, and the Bank and all. I don't 
want to arouse suspicion anywhere.' 

' I see/ said Dick. * Ton want the — the man who did it not to 
know that yoii have found it out already.' 

* Yes. It shall be your work. It will be an occupation for yon. 
Get to the bottom of this case. Take a week oyer it. Do nothing 
else. Think of nothing else. Lord! I should make a beantifnl 
Detective. I've often thought that I should have liked the work 
But there's no Money in it.' 

Dick received these commands with profound amazement. 

* Go to the police, if you like. But I would rather you kept it 
entirely in your own hands. Anyhow, I don*t care how you find 
it out. Here, take the cheques ; you may want them, and the 
cheque-book. That may be useful. Don't let the book lie about, 
though it would be of no use to anybody, because I've taken the 
precaution to stop the numbers. And as for the sixth of the stolen 
cheques — the one which is not yet presented — I'm in great hopes, 
my boy — particularly if we keep quiet and nothing is said— that 
the fellow will have the impudence to hand it across the counter 
to-day or to-morrow, when that joker will be pleaded to find him- 
self asked to step into the manager's room, while the police are 
called in to escort him before the Lord Mayor. And as for my 
signature, I've altered it. And it will be a good long time before 
anybody gets the chance of getting my cheque-book again.' 

* I — I will do my best,' said his son. * At present, I confess ' 

* Mind, Dick, when you've got anything that looks like a Clue, 
follow it up — ^follow it up. Never mind who it is.' He was think- 
ing, I am ashamed to say, of his Private Secretary. * Follow up 
any clue which offers, wherever it may lead you. If you find 
reason to suspect — even slight reason to suspect anybody — any- 
body, I say — find out where that person has lately spent his time, 
and what money he paid away, and to what people, and how he 
has paid it. Find out his associates. Then find out them. If 
necessary, make yourself chummy with them ; mak« them believe 
that you want to cultivate their acquaintance ; go to their places 
of amusement. And mind, not a word to any living creature.' 

* Not a word,' his son repeated shortly. He held in his hand the 
cheque and the cheque-book, and he had a strange look of astonish- 
ment and hesitation. 

* Why,' Mr. Murridge continued, * what a poor, miserable, sneak- 
ing thief he must be I He had six cheques, and he could forge my 
name so well that even I myself cannot tell the difference. Among 
iboae seven cheques 1 ouVy Vno-^ m^ o^n Oci^i^^^-i by the numbers 
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in the book. Yet he fills them up for no more than twelve pounds 
each. He will be arrested, committed, tried, and sent to penal 
servitude for sixty pounds. Why, he might have made it a couple 
of hundred. But he did not know my balance, I suppose. Well, 
find him for me, Dick. Don't let me have the trouble of hunting 
him down.' 

' I will do my best, sir/ said Dick ; but he looked as if he thought 
doubtfully of the job. 

* Now, there's something else, only this cursed forgery interfered. 
It is this Clonsilla succession. It was I, you know, who gave the 
Doctor his title.* 

* You V 

' No other. He knew, of course, that he was a distant cousin, 
but he never dreamed of the title falling to him ; and three years 
ago, Dick — three years ago, when I talked the thing over with him, 
and showed him that two lives stood between him and the title, he 
sold his reversionary rights to me— for a song. And now the re- 
version is mine.' 

' I thought there was no money in it.' 

* There's a small Irish estate, which at present is worth nothing, 
because the tenants won't pay. We shall see about that. But 
there's a snug little English property, Dick, about which the 
Doctor knows nothing. It isn't a great thing, but there is a house 
upon it, with a few acres of land, and it stands in a good position. 
I think it is let for three hundred a year, and perhaps we shall be 
able to run up the value a bit. Three hundred pounds a year, my 
boy, with a good tenant, and I bought it for two hundred pounds 
down. I'm a landed proprietor, Dick, and you are my heir. You 
shall be a landed proprietor, too, by Gad, when your turn comes 1' 

He rubbed his hands cheerfully. His son's face, which ought to 
have responded with some kind of smile, only darkened more and 
more. That was, perhaps, his way of expressing joy. 

The thought of that snug little English estate made Mr. Mur- 
ridge so cheerful that he forgot his wrath concerning the forgery. 

* It will be a cheering thing,' he said, recurring to the subject, 
'when the Case is completed, for you to think of the man you 
have conducted to the Lord Mayor, and afterwards to the Central 
Criminal Court. For sixty pounds — the paltry sum of sixty 
pounds — he will have purchased the exclusive use of a white- 
washed apartment, rent-free, for seven, or perhaps ten years. 
There will be other advantages — the privilege of a whole year 
spent alone, with an hour's exercise every day ; then a good many 
years of healthy employment, without any beer, or wine, or 
tobacco, and no amusements and no idle talk. And when, at last, 
he comes out, it will be to a world which will turn its back upon 
him for the test of his natural life. The hand of Justice is heavy 
in this country on the man who invades the rights of Pto^^itt^ \ 
but tjie hand of Society is ten timea a^ "hax^— \.^^ Mwsi^'^ ^^^NsaK.^ 
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So it ought to be— BO it ought to be. For, if Property is not held 
sacred, who would try to make money ?' 

Dick went back to his own desk, bearing with him the cheques 
and the cheque-book. He sat down and began to think. He had 
a week in which he would be left quite undisturbed to find oat 
the forger. A good deal may be done in a week. If he failed, his 
father would take up the case for himself — his father, whose scent 
was as keen as a bloodhound's, and whose pursuit would be as nn- 
relenting. He had a week I For the moment he could not think 
what was to be done ; he !iad no clue, perhaps ; or, perhaps he was 
not satisfied as to the best way of following up a clue. Perhaps 
the problem presented itself to him as it would to an outsider. 
Given a robbery and a forgery. The robbery must have been com- 
mitted when Mr. Murridge was out — that was certain ; the forgery 
must have been committed by someone well-acquainted with the 
custom of drawing twelve-pound cheques as well as able to imitate 
a signature. The only persons who had access to the inner office 
in Mr. Murridge's absence were himself, Norah Cronan, the office- 
boy, and the housekeeper ; but the latter only when the offices were 
closed and on Sundays. Suspicion might fall upon any of these 
four, but especially upon himself and upon Norah. He put this 
quite clearly to himself. As for the office-boy, no one would 
suspect him — ^he was too great a fool even to think of such a crime; 
and the housekeeper, too, was out of the question. There remained, 
as the most likely persons to be suspected, himself and Norah. 

Having got so far, he remained here, unable to get any farther ; 
in fact, he came back to it again and again. 

* Myself and Norah/ he thought. * It must lie between us two- 
it must lie between us !' 

The office-boy watched him curiously. From his position at the 
other side of the fireplace he looked, so to speak, over Dick's 
shoulder, and could watch him unseen and unsuspected. There 
were certain special reasons — in fact, they were concealed in the 
pocket of his jacket — why the office-boy thought that something 
was going to happen. There were other reasons, such as a great 
increase in Mr. Bicbard's sulkiness, a jumpy manner which had 
lately come over him, and his rudeness to Miss Oronan, which 
made this intelligent boy believe that something was going to 
happen very soon. Then Mr. Murridge had been shut up with his 
son for three-quarters of an hour. That meant things unusnd. 
And now Mr. Bichard, instead of drawing girls' heads, was sitting 
in moody thought. 

You know how strangely, when the mind is greatly exercised 

and strained, one remembers some little trifle, or forgets some little 

habitual thing, such as brushing the hair or putting on a collar. 

Dick's eyes fell upon "his pocVe\.-\iocik,\5\ivi\!L lay upon his desk. It 

was a diary, one of the diaiiea -^lYiVOo. %\n^ ^ ^^^Xj^^xi^TaaSk.^^-iiRA tor 
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every day in the year and a pocket for letters. It belonged, like ' 
his purse and his bunch of keys, essentially to his pocket. Yet ha 
could not remember when he had last carried it in his pocket. 
Consider, if you are accustomed to a bunch of keys in your pocket, 
you do not feel their presence, but yet you miss them when they 
are no longer thei». Dick became suddenly conscious that for 
some time — perhaps an hour — perhaps a whole day — ^perhaps more 
— he had not felt the presence of the pocket-book. But his mind 
had been so much occupied by certain pressing anxieties which 
beset him about this time, that he had noticed the absence of the 
book half -consciously. Now that he saw it lying on his table he 
snatched it up, and began turning over the pages, at first confidently 
and then hurriedly, as one looks for something lost. There was 
something lost. He shook out the leaves ; he looked through them 
again ; he searched the empty pocket. Then he searched his own 
pockets. 

The boy behind him watched with a broad grin of satisfaction, 
as if he understood the cause of this distress. 

Then Dick sprang from his chair and looked under the table, on 
the floor, in the blotting-pad, in the letter-rack, and in the drawers. 
Then he began all over again. No Greek mime ever expressed 
more vividly the anxiety, dismay, and terror of one who has lost a 
thing of vital importance. The boy felt as if he should like to 
roll on the floor and scream. 

* Have you picked up anything, you boy ?' Dick turned upon him 
fiercely, so that he was fain to repress the smile upon his lips and 
the light of joy in his eye. * Come here, you little devil 1' 

The boy obeyed with composed face, and, in fact, with consider- 
able trepidation, because there was something in his jacket-pocket 
'which he ardently desired to conceal from Mr. Bichard. 

* Have you picked up anything at all ?' he asked again. 
'What is it?' the boy asked by way of reply. *Is it money 

dropped ?* 

* You measly little devil I Why don't you answer ? Have you 
picked up anything ? It is something of no importance to anybody 
— a bit of pink paper.' 

* I haven't picked up nothing,' replied the boy sullenly. 

* I've a great mind to search you,' said Dick, catching him by tlie 
<coat-collar. * You're as full of tricks as you can stick.' 

* Search me, then. Oh yes I Search me. I'll go and call the 
fGuv'nor, and ask him to Search me, if you like. You just lemme go, 
^or I'll scream, and bring out the Guv'nor and ask him to search me.' 

Dick dropped his coat-collar instantly. 

* Look here,' he said. * Do you know this pocket-book ?' 

* Never saw it before in my life.' 

This, I regret to say, was a Falsehood. The bo-^ ^^^ %^<s^ ^ 
jmany times before. Every day Mr. KicYiax^ ^t^^ \Si^\i\i^Os. ^<a{^ 
bis pocket and wrote in it, and then p\i\. i^j^i^Oik* 
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* Yon came here before me this morning. Was it on my desk 
when you came V 

* Don't know. Never saw it there. Never saw it before in my life/ 
Dick began to think that he was wrong. The book must have 

been in his pocket ; he must have taken it out without thinking. 
But where was the 

* You boy,* he said, * if you are lying, I'll Inreak every bone in 
your body.* 

Modem Boy is so constituted that this threat does not terrify 
him in the least. Nobody's bones are broken nowadays. It is 
true that every father has the right to whack and woUop his own 
son, and sometimes does it, but with discretion, otherwise the 
School Board Officer will find him out. 

* I don't care. Call the Guv'nor, and tell him what you want 
I dun know what you've lost. What is it, then ?' 

' Pve lost a — ^a paper. It was in this book ' 

* What sort of a paper ?' 

Dick made no reply. Perhaps the lost paper would be in lus 
own room. Stung by the thought that it might be lying about 
somewhere, he put on his hat and turned hurriedly away. 

* What sort of a paper was it ?* asked the boy. * If you give 
over threatening, I'll help look for it. What sort of paper ?* 

* Hold your tongue. You can't help. Pve looked everywhere.* 

* Perhaps,' said the boy persuasively — * perhaps it was the house- 
keeper.* 

Very few people think of the housekeeper. Yet there is always 
one in every house let out for offices. She is always elderly— no- 
body ever heard of a housekeeper in the City dying — and she is 
generally a grandmother with a daughter, also a widow, and three 
or four little children — they are always little. Grandmothers and 
children always, in the City, remain at the same age. All the week 
long the children are hidden away somewhere in the basement ; on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays they come up and have a high 
old time, because the front-door is closed, and the place is desert^, 
and the whole house is their own. Then the office-doors are thrown 
open and the children run races in the most sacred apartments, and 
open all the drawers, and ransack their contents, and make them- 
selves acquainted with the clerk's secrets and the Chiefs hidden 
decanter of sherry, and read all the private journals, and pick np 
the odd lead-pencils, and provide themselves with steel-pens, pen- 
holdersr blotting-paper, note-paper, letter-paper, foolscap, india- 
rubber,' envelopes, and, in ill-regulated offices, with postage-stamps 
as well 

Dick rang the bell for the housekeeper. She declared, which 

was quite true, that she had found nothing, and carried away no 

papers. She had children in the house, but, unlike children in some 

ofScea she could name, "hex cXiWdi^ii -were never allowed in her 

oficee on Saturday and Sunday, 
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So slie withdrew again^ and the lost paper was no nearer re- 
covery. 

Perhaps Dick had left it in his own room at home. Pierced by 
the thought, as with an arrow, he seized his hat and left the office. 

Then the office-boy sat down in Mr, Richard's chair, and put his 
hands into his trousers-pockets, and spread his legs out, and grinned 
from ear to»ear. 

• It's coming fast,* he said. ^Lor*! I wish he had searched me. 
What would the Guv'nor have said when this little envelope was 
found in one jacket-pocket, and this envelope was found in the 
other jacket- pocket ? And what would Mr. Richard have said ? 
Fm a measly little devil, am I ? And Miss Cronan, she's a Sap- 
phier, which rhymes with Liar, and goes with Ananias. IVe often 
heard a boy called Ananias, but never a girl called Sapphier. 
Sophy I know, but not Sapphier.' 

He could not resist the temptation of drawing out the two 
envelopes and looking at the contents. 

* Shall I,' he said, * knock at the Guv'nor's door and give him 
these two envelopes at once, or shall I wait ? I think I'll wait. 
Ha I The time will come. Then I shall jump upon him. Then I 
shall make him wriggle. Then I shall see him curl.' 

This boy had not jread the History of Spring-heel Jack in vain. 
But neither at home nor anywhere could Dick Murridge find that 
lost piece of paper, and the loss of it filled him with anxiety. 



CHAPTER V. 

A STEADY YOUNO MAN'S EVENING. 

That secluded comer of London which lies hidden behind the 
three great stations, and is separated from the rest of the world by 
the Hampstead Road on the west, and the St. Pancras Road on the 
east, contains many houses, and harbours many families, whose 
histories, were they known, are as romantic and wonderful, and as 
deeply laden with pathos and interest, as any Moated Grange or 
Shield of Sixteen Quarterings. 

One of these houses — for reasons which will be immediately 
obvious it is not necessary or advisable to name the road in which 
it stands — is devoted, so to speak, to the nightly conjuring of the 
Emotions among those who are privileged to enter its walls. No 
Melodrama ever placed upon the boards of a Theatre arouses more 
fiercely and more certainly the passions of Terror, Anxiety, Rage, 
Despair, and Frantic Joy than the simple passes of the great 
Magician who practises nightly in this house. It is nothing more 
than a tavern — a simple Corner House, with a signboard and a Bar 
of many entrances. Yet it has pretensions somewhat above the 
common, for at the side is another door, and this is inscribed with tha 
legend^ * Hotel Entrance.' It is a quiet siii^ ot^cA^ V^xyssa^^^^^'^ 
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family trade, in a quarter where beer is tmly the Dational beverage, 
and with regular takings. There are never any rows in this house ; 
the landlord has no occasion to persnade the policeman to partial 
blindness, and the renewal of the license has never been opposed. 

The Spells, Magic and Mystery, are worked on the first-floor, 
which is let off for a club which meets here every evening, all the 
year round, except on Sundays. The members would meet on 
Sundays as well if it were permitted. It is not a club of working- 
men, nor can it truthfully be called a club of gentlemen, unless the 
widest possible license is allowed in the use of that term. On the 
other hand, the members would be very much offended if they, 
collectively, were addressed otherwise than as gentlemen ; and they 
all wore black coats all day long, which is, in a way, the outward 
livery and badge of gentlemen. Yet very few among them possess 
such a thing as a dress-coat, so that, perhaps, they are only gentle- 
men by courtesy. It is, further, a Proprietary Club. There is no 
Committee of Management ; there is no Ballot ; there is no Elec- 
tion of Members ; there is no book for Candidates* names ; there 
is nothing but the Proprietor. Hq alone admits the Members, 
regulates the time of opening and closing, establishes the tariff for 
drinks and tobacco, and is the Autocrat, Despot, and Absolute 
Ruler of the Club. There is not even any entrance-fee or subscrip- 
tion. Tet the greatest precautions are taken in the admission of 
members, and a man stands without, to keep off persons who have 
not received the right of entry, and, perhaps, to prevent the Club 
being disagreeably surprised. 

At seven o'clock the Club opens every evening. It is not a 
political club, because Politics are never touched upon ; nor is it a 
Social Club, for the members do not converse together after the 
manner of ordinary mortals ; nor is it a club founded for the 
advance of any Cause, or for the promotion of any Art, or for any 
Scientific or Intellectual objects whatever. Yet it is a Club where 
conversation is always animated, and even interjectional, though 
sometimes monotonous. It is also absorbing, and it brings all 
heads bent together, it makes all eyes strained ; everybody's face 
is anxious and eager ; and it is so witty, so clever, so biting and epi- 
grammatic, that at everything that is said some laugh and shout, 
and some sigh, weep, and even curse. It is, lastly, a club which 
contains everything which the members want to make them com- 
pletely happy, though, unfortunately, the members cannot always 
get what they want, and what they come for. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the club is generally in full 
swing. Anyone looking in at that hour would find a group of men 
sitting at a table, or arrangement of tables, in the middle of the 
room, lit by half a dozen candles. 

The men would be fully absorbed in their occupation, with facei 
as grave as if they were in church, and eyes as anxious as if they 
were about to have a tootli out. 
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There were eight or nine small tables about the room, each pro- 
vided with a pair of candles, and each occupied by two men. There 
was a sideboard, or baffet, with decanters and glasses, cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and the usnal trimmings, behind which stood a young lady of 
barmaid enly loveliness. For the look of the thing, there were 
champagne-bottles, but the customary drink was whisky or bottled 
stout. A dozen men were standing together about the bar, drink- 
ing, or talking to the girl. They were those who had come too 
late for a place, and were waiting their turn. The atmosphere was 
thick and heavy with tobacco-smoke. There was also an open 
piano, but no one regarded it. 

Among the tables and those who sat out there moved continually 
a man rather small of stature, but of good proportions, of straight 
and regular features, and very carefully dressed. He was now ad- 
vanced in life, being perhaps sixty years of age. His hair was 
white, and he wore a heavy white moustache. A cigarette was 
always between his lips ; his voice was soft, gentle, and he seemed 
to have something friendly to say to every one of the members ; 
his smile was kindly ; his eyes benevolent ; he laughed easily and 
musically ; and there was not a man in the room who did not 
believe that the Count was his own private, personal, and particular 
friend. They called him, to show their great respect, the Count. 
He did not himself claim the title, though, perhaps, he was a Count 
in his own country, or even a Prince, for he was by birth an Italian, 
and his card bore the simple name of Signer Giuseppe Piranesi. 
He had lost the forefinger of his right hand — in a duel, it was 
understood, about a lady ; no doubt a Princess. Everybody 
believed that the Count had been, in his day, a terrible breaker of 
ladies* hearts. 

In plain words, the place is a gambling club, run by this Italian 
who was so good a friend to afi the members. Not, it must be 
understood, exactly a Crockf ord's, but a suburban second-class club, 
the members of which are chiefly tradesmen dwelling in and about 
the neighbourhood, and clerks, young and old ; in which the stakes 
are in silver, not in gold ; and the group in the middle of the room 
were playing baccarat, while the smaller tables were occupied by 
those who played 6cart^, or any other game of two at which money 
may be lost or won. 

The rich classes have their gambling clubs ; the workmen have 
their clubs where they gamble—a distinction without much differ- 
ence — ^in these days of equality. Why should not the middle 
classes, the great, virtuous, honourable middle classes, have their 
gambling clubs as well ? 

The game of baccarat, as, perhaps, everyone may not know, is 
played at an arrangement of three card-tables set side by side, the 
middle one being generally much smaller than the other two. Three 
players sit at each of the large tables, and two — the dealer aud his 
partner, who keeps the bank — sit at tViQ ^^loa^X \aXSsa <s^^<5«i^Rk Hs^ 
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each other. The dealer giyes two cards to the player on his right, 
two cards to the player on his left, and two to lus partner. Before 
the cards are turned up every player places his stake before him. 
The amonnt is limited, and in this small and unpretending coterie 
the limit was, one is ashamed to say, five shillings only, most of 
the players hazarding only a shilling. The two players who receive 
the cards play each for his own table, the dealer for himself. 
The stakes placed, each player looks at his hand. If he has a 
Natural — that is, a combination of pips, making in the aggregate, 
eight or nine — he shows his cards, and all the players at his table 
are paid by the dealer. If the dealer has a Natural he is paid at 
once. If the player has not a Natural, he can order one more card. 
The players on the right and left of the dealer go on playing sO long 
as they beat the dealer ; as soon as one of them is beaten he resigns 
in favour of the man next to him. 

There are other rules in this game, but these are sufficient. There 
is no play in it ; all is as the true gambler loves to have it, pure 
chance. The player is left to the one thing dear to his heart, the 
exercise of judgment, prudence, caution, audacity, and persever- 
ance in the amount of his stake. It seems as if the chances were 
equal all round, but somehow the dealer is supposed to be in the least 
desirable position, and the players have to take turns to be dealer. 

The men at the tables in this vulgar little gambling-den were 
mostly young, some of them mere boys, who had not long left 
school, young clerks in the City, who brought their shillings in the 
hope of turning them into pounds, and played with flushed cheeks, 
and quivering lips, and eager eyes. Some were middle-aged, and 
appeared to be, as they were, tradesmen— shopkeepers in the Euston 
Boad or the Camden Boad. Their shops were left to the care of 
their wives and daughters, or to shop-girls, while they came night 
after night to tempt fortune at the green table. The humane person 
feels a profound pity when he considers the position of the small 
shopkeeper, because he has to fight such a desperate fight against 
want of capital, want of credit, competition, and the Stores, and 
because the Devil is always whispering in his ear, * They all cheat 
You must cheat, too, if you wish to get on.* Yet it must be owned 
that the small shopkeeper is not always the highest type of English- 
man, and in many cases it would be better for him to remain in 
the cold but wholesome discipline of clerkly or shopmanly servitude, 
when, perhaps, he would never be tempted to go lusting after the 
fever joys of gaming. Some of the players were quite old men, 
whose fingers trembled as they made their game, whose hands 
could hardly bold the cards, who clutched at the table when the 
players turned them up, and laughed when they won, and groaned 
miserably when they lost. They were as fierce and as eager as the 
boys — ^more eager, because, of all the joys in life, this was all that 
was left to them. At the table they could feel once more the 
blood coarsing through their veins, \\i^ ^^\no\i^\x^Yahlingof hope 
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ftnd fear, the bounding pulse of victory. Play made tbese old men 
young again. At the West-End the old men, whose work is done, 
play whist every day. At this club at St. Pancras they play 
baccarat. The principle is much the same, save that in Pall Mall 
skill is joined with chance, and the game is not altogether blind. 

A mean and vulgar hell. When the boys have lost their money, 
they will go away and get more — somehow ; by borrowing, by 
pledging, even by stealing and embezzling. Their mistress craves 
perpetually for money. Those who love her must bring money in 
their hands. No other gifts will do ; she must have gold and silver 
coins, and if they want to woo her, they must find these coins some- 
how. She never asks how they find the coins ; she has no suspicions, 
and she has no scruples. Whether the money is honestly earned 
or stolen matters nothing to her. 

Therefore there will come a day in the life of one or two young 
men now torn by the raptures and anxieties with which the goddess 
rewards her votaries, when there wUl be an emigrant-ship in the 
London Docks ready to be towed out, and on the deck, among the 
steerage passengers, a lad, one of these lads, standing with a look, 
half of shame, half of defiance. He has gambled away home and 
friends, character and place. When the bell rings, and his father 
wrings his hand for the last time, he will break down with tears, 
in thinking of what he has done and what he has lost. Yet the 
nezt day, out in the Channel, he will be courting his mistress again, 
with an old pack of cards and another youth like-minded. 

Or there is a worse ending still for one or more of these young 
men — an ending in a Police Court, where a young man stands in 
the Shameful Dock, and is committed by the Magistrate. As for 
this middle-aged tradesman here, who comes here every night to 
play away his profits and his capital, his credit, character, substance, 
and stock, presently his shop will be shut, and, with wife and 
children, this gentleman will go away and vanish into the unknown 
depths known only to the district visitor, the Charity Organization 
Society, and the rent-collector. They will very likely rescue the 
children and alleviate the lot of the wife ; but the man's case is 
hopeless, because, at every depth, there is a den somewhere for 
those who have a penny to risk and to lose. 

As for the old men, they will go on as long as they can drag them- 
selves up the stairs, and I suppose the time is not far distant when, 
perforce, they must cease to come, and obey reluctantly the summons 
to go away to a place where, perhaps, there are no games of chance. 

Among the players at the middle table sat Dick Murridge. 

His father was right in mistrusting a boy who went about his 
work like a machine, and seemed to have no passion, no pursuit, no 
ambition — who committed no small follies, and had none of the 
headlong faults of ardent youth. Dick had a Pursuit. It was 
absorbing and entrancing : he followed it with ardour every eve,\L- 
ing of the week. It was a pursuit 'w\iVci\i\>TO\x^\»YD}wi^'^^\Rk ^ 
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▼ery remarkable degree, the maTims which his father had iaugli^ 
him. It requires, for instance, no Law of Honour, except that if 
Toa conceal cards, or play false, or do not pay up, yon are out- 
kicked. It makes no foolish pretence about Friendship, Philan- 
thropy, Charity, or any stuff of that kind. At the baccarat-table 
every man is for himself. No skill is wanted ; no dull working 
and daily practice in order to acquire dexterity, which would not 
be of any use : the whole object of the pursuit is to win money. 

Of all the eager and noisy crew who sat at that table, there waa 
not one who was more absorbed in the game than Dick Murridge. 
The others shouted and swore great oaths when they won or lost 
Dick made no sign. His face betrayed uo emotion. The quiet 
Gambler is the most determined and the most hopeless. 

By the side of Dick sat — alas! — young Daffodil Cronan. He 
was by no means a fdlent player. His face was flushed with excite- 
ment, his hair tossed ; his lips were parted, and at every turn of 
the cards he gasped, whether it brought him victory or loss ; only, 
if he won, he laughed aloud. 

The Count stood watching the game. He was a most obliging 
Proprietor. If anyone wanted to shirk his turn at holding the 
BanK, which is considered less advantageous than playing against 
the Bank, the Count would take it for him, smiling cheerf ally 
whether he lost or won. Or, while he stood out, if anyone wanted 
to play 6cart6, poker, monty, bdzique, euchre, piquet, sechs und 
secDzig, two-handed vingt-et-un, or any other game whatever, the 
Count would play with him. He knew all games. He was equally 
ready to cut through the pack for shillings, or to toss for sovereigns, 
should any of his members desire it. A most obliging Proprietor 
Sometimes he lost and sometimes he won. Whether he lost or 
whether he won he laughed gently, as if it mattered nothing to 
him. As for his fairness at play, no one entertained the least 
doubt. One would like to have the history of such a man. If he 
would write down his autobiography it would be instructive. But 
this he will not do unless he be allowed to tell it in his own way, 
as Mrs. George Anne Bellamy and Madame du Barry have related 
their lives. The autobiography of the Count would be, I am sure, 
as interesting as that of Barry Lyndon. 

Other attentions he lavished upon the members. If, as some- 
times happened, one of them rose hastily from the table, with 
haggard face and despairing eyes, the loser of everything, the 
benevolent Proprietor would lend him half a sovereign, or half a 
crown, according to the age and social position of that member, and 
with regard to the amount of his losings. He would also advise 
him to go away, and to tempt fortune no more that night against 
a run of bad luck ; and he would prescribe for him, mix and 
administer, a restorative in whisky-and- water, on the strength of 
which the patient would go straight home, and go to bed, and feel 
no pangs of remorBQ and teriox \xu\.VL t\i^ inQrmng. Or, if one of 
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the members was not despairing, but only reckless, he would lend 
him money to go on with, taking a note of acknowledgment in 
i-eturn. He was so benevolent that his pocket-book was stuffed 
with these notes. 

It was not known how the Count made the club pay. Perhaps 
the notes of acknowledgment for money lent included interest ; 
perhaps he steadily won ; if he did, it was clearly only by those 
games, such as ^cart^, which require some skill. But no one 
knew. 

This evening, it might have been remarked that the Count was 
a good deal engaged in watching Dick's play. He observed two or 
three things. When Dick won he put his winnings into his pocket 
without a word or a sign of satisfaction. When he lost he saw the 
stake raked np without the least emotion. Further, he observed 
that Dick lost nearly every time. The luck was dead against him 
from the beginning. And this circumstance afforded him a certain 
satisfaction, but why, one could hardly explain. 

The evening went on ; the windows were thrown wide open. 
But the air grew intolerably close and heavy ; the players were 
more serious and more silent. No one, except Daffodil, laughed, 
and then the others turned upon him looks of reproach and wonder. 
Those who had left the table sat moodily without, thinking over 
their losses or whispering with the Count ; and at the small tables 
there was heard the continued cries of *King — Vole — Trick — More 
cards — Play,' in the quick, decided tones of those who play for 
money and play quickly. 

At ten o'clock Dick rose from the table and laid his hand upon 
his friend's shoulder. 

* Come,' he whispered ; * they will be expecting you at home.* 
The boy rose unwillingly. He was winning, and for the first 

time in his life his pocket was heavy with silver. But Dick dragged 
him from the table. 

* My young friends,' said the Count, as they left the table, * you 
leave us too early. But perhaps it is best to be home in good time. 
I hope you have not lost ?' 

He spoke very good English, but with a slightly foreign accent, 
and he spoke as if he reaUy did take the deepest interest in their 
fortune. 

* As for me,' cried Daffodil eagerly, * I've won a pot. Look hero I* 
He pulled out a handful of shillings. 'It's glorious !* 

The Count laughed encouragingly. 

* Good,' he said ; * very good I Luck is always with the boys. 
At your age I should have broken all the banks. Come again soon. 
I love to see the boys win. And you, friend Richard ?* 

* It doesn't matter to anyone except myself,* Dick replied gloomily, 
* whether I win or lose.' 

* He is silent,' said the Count. * I watch him at his play. When 
the others laugh or win they curse •, h© ia Bi\^ii\i% ^Q ^^^ ^^wi. V^ 
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from his face whether he has won or lost. A good player should 
bo silent. — ^Will yon drink before yon go ?' 

Daffodil went to the bar and had a drink ; Dick refused. 

' Do yon want another advance, my friend ?* asked the Connt. 

Dick shook his head, but with uncertainty. 

* What is the good ?' he asked. ' My infernal luck follows me 
every night. Tm cleaned out again.' 

*Dear me! lam verj^ sorry. Let me see your account Ton 
have given me three cheques, each for twelve pounds. They were 
p&ssed ' — he glanced quickly at Dick's face — * without question.' 

' Why the devil should they be questioned ?' Dick asked. 

'Ah, my friend, yours is the face for the gambler. You can 
keep your countenance, whatever happens. It is a great gift 
Steady eyes — look me in the face— full, steady eyes and fingers'— 
he took Dick's hand in his, and squeezed the fingers critically— 
'fingers that are sensitive and quick. Sometimes I think that 
fingers are alive. Why, if a devil was to enter into one of these 
fingers, and persuade it to — well, to imitate another person's hand- 
writing * 

* What do you mean ?' asked Dick. 

* Steady eyes — steady eyes I Why, that the finger would imitate 
that writing to perfection. Well, as to our account. Yon owe me, 
my young friend, twenty-four pounds. Shall I make yon another 
advance? Well, come here to-morrow morning at eleven. Can 
you spare the time ? Come ! We shall be quite alone, and I have 
something to say. Steady eyes, delicate fingers, hard and cold face. 
These are the gifts of- the true gambler.' 

' What then ?' said Dick. 

*What, indeed I I fear they are gifts which may be wasted. 
Some day, when you are in trouble — ^some day, when you want 
money ^ 

* I always want money.* 

* You are in trouble also, my friend ; I read trouble in your face. 
He dropped his voice to a whisper — a soft, friendly, murmurous 
whisper. * You are in trouble now. Confide in me. Those three 
cheques, now ' 

* No, no I The cheques are all right, I tell you. Why do you 
keep harping upon the cheques ?' 

* I rejoice to hear it ; I was afraid you might have been deceived. 
But you are in trouble.' 

* I didn't say that ; I said I wanted money. If you can teach 

me how to make it But you can't, else you would make it for 

yourself. Why should you teach me ?' 

The Count looked at his mutilated hand. 

* I could make it for myself once, but I am — ^I am old, perhaps. 
I know how it is to be made, easily, by handfuls, and I can teach 
you how to do it, too.' 

'Nobody ever gives any t\niig. "^"Vkss^. ^x£iWi\.%.^ ^'a>\KJas^^53^Q^?;\<5d<5,e ? 
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* Come to-morrow, and I will tell you what you are to pay. 
Gome here at eleven o'clock, when we shall be quite alone, and 
Ah, here is my new friend. -My dear boy, I rejoice when my young 
friends win. It is our turn to lose. We are the old boys. The 
world of pleasure is all for the young. Come here and win more — 
win all we have ! Then go and spend your money gaily. There 
are plenty of pretty girls who love boys with money. Go — sing — 
love — dance — drink I Then come here again and make more money, 
Happy boy — happy youth !* 

' Come along, Dick,' said Daffodil, laughing. * I have won fifty 
shillings, at least. Hooray I What a splendid game it is !' 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

The soft voice of the man, his measured speech, his calmly prophetic 
assurance that Trouble was on the way, affected Dick Murridge at 
this juncture of his affairs very disagreeably. He could know 
nothing. Yet he spoke as if he knew. 

For now the Trouble was actually come. In a few days his 
father would expect something from him : a Beport, a Clue, a 
Theory — something which might be followed up. If there was 
nothing, he would himself take up the Case. * Come to me,' said 
the Count, * when the Trouble falls upon you. Come to me to- 
morrow, and let us talk.-' 

He kept that appointment ; he found the Count in the Club- 
room, which, by day, with its tables put together and covered with 
a green baize cloth, looked like a Board Boom, or a Boom for the 
Coroner and the Jury, or, at least, like a Boom for a Friendly 
Lead. 

* So,' said the Count, * you are here. I expected you. Has the 
Trouble come ?' 

* There is no Trouble coming,' Dick replied. , 

* It will come very soon if it has not already come. However, 
let us talk business. You owe me twenty-four pounds. You have 
borrowed from time to time sixty pounds, and you have paid me 
in three cheques thirty-six pounds. You want to borrow more. 
Last night you lost ten pounds or thereabouts.' 

* How do you know ?' 

* I watched you all the evening. That is simple, is it not ? Do 
you wish to borrow more money ?' 

Dick made no reply. He had lost more than ten pounds out of 
the cheque which Daffodil cashed for him — there was, in fact, half 
a crown left. Half a crown out of twelve pounds ! 

* All the young men who come here fall into Trouble^ WiQiafcY vj^ 
later, my dear Jlichard. I have Been "youE TItw)^:^^ cwsivxi^^^'^ ^ 
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long timo. What do you expect ? You want to enjoy life. Very 
well then* Nature says that those who enjoy life must have money. 
It is reasonahle. Those who have money are kings. Those who 
have none are slaves. If you win you spend yoar winnings oa 
your pleasures. If you lose, you — well, you get into Trouble.* 
* I never do win,' said Dick. 

*My friend, listen carefully.' The Count sat down and drew 
his chair quite close to Dick. * I have watched you for many nights. 
I say to myself, " I want a pupil. Here is one who may he a credit 
to me." VeVy good ; as for the others, I let them go. They may 
help themselves ; but I am willing to help you. For you are 
different. I have found that you are hard and you are brave ; you 
have no foolish, soft heart, and you have fingers — beautiful fingers, 
delicate, full of sense and life, which can be taught to handle 
cards.' 

* What do you mean ?' Dick cried, with the feeling of attraction 
which a butterfly feels towards the candle. 

The first lesson was the most wonderful thing which Dick evet 
learned. Yet it was a very small thing ; nothing but a simple 
method of turning up the king whenever he was wanted, and a 
simple explanation of the fact that in professional gambling the 
outsider plays with the man who knows how to turn up the king, 
and therefore must, in the long-run, lose. 

* Come again to-morrow,' said the Count ; ' meanwhile practise, 
Oh, I can teach you ! But this is nothing. Understand that what 
you have learned to-day is only tho very beginning of the Art— 
the first elements. Persevere, my f on, and I will place an unheard- 
of fortune in your hands.' 

* What am I to give you for it ?' 

* That you will presently discover. I shall not teach you much, 
you may he sure, unless we understand each other.' 

The lesson lasted until about three o'clock. It was so strange and 
so delightful that the young man actually forgot the Trouble. 
That came back to him the moment he left the house. 

It was Friday. He spent the afternoon thinking. He called it 
thinking. In reality it was putting before himself in lively imagin- 
ation all the terrors of the situation. In the evening he went to 
the club. The Count lent him three pounds, and he won a small 
Bum. But how could he hope to win back all he owed, and, if he 
did, how would that help him with those cheques ? 

On Saturday morning he spent another hour or two with the 
Count, and learned more. He now understood for the first time 
that he who plays at a public table has to do with a man who mnst 
win as often as he pleases, or as often as he dares, because he can 
do what he likes with the cards. For some reason of his own, the 
Count was teaching \iim l^x^ ^^ct^\& ^1 \!t^^ ^"sctd^ The Saturday 
afternoon be Bpeut in ^ iVixiVYa^' ^^ Xi^loccfc. kxA. ^\i. '^•j^jssSaa^ 
evening he went again to t\i^ ^^^'^i ^^^^ ^"^^vq. V^^^^%\iK^^^ 
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much. On Sunday morning he awoko full of apprehension. Four 
more days ; he must invent or make up something which would keep 
his father quiet. He was so full of fears that he resolved to tell 
everything to Calista. . 

It has been seen that he told her nothing. 

The reason was, partly that he bethought him, on the way, of the 
pain and shame with which she would hear his story ; and partly 
because, as he went on the top of an omnibus from Camden Town 
to the Mansion House, and again from the Mansion House down 
the Commercial Boad, there went with him a Voice. There may 
have been Something belonging to the Voice, a disembodied Spirit, 
a Demon, an Afreet— I know not what. But he heard the Voice, 
and he did not see the Afreet. 

Said the Voice : * To-day is Sunday. You have four days — only 
four days. What can you make up that will satisfy your father on 
Thursday morning ? Four days only left. If you go empty- 
handed he will himself take up the Case. If he does he will get to 
the bottom of that Case somehow or other, before he lets it go. As 
for the Count, you can keep him quiet. He wants you for some 
purpose of his own ; he will teach you all he knows, and you can 
buy his silence. Nobody can prove that he presented the cheques 
unless he comes forward. He is the only dangerous one of the 
three. But you must invent somethijag — ^you must say something/ 

He could think of nothing. He was ready with no explana- 
tion, report, result, or anything at all. In this nagging, uncomfort- 
able manner the Voice went on all the way from Camden Town to 
Shadwell High Street, which is, as the crow flies, four miles and 
a half. 

Then while Calista was talking to him, the Voice began again : 
* It lies between you and Norah. It must have been either you or 
Norah. One of you two did it. If you are not suspected she must 
be.* Well, he, for his part, would not be suspected if he could 
avoid it by any means. 

This was the reason why he spoke in so strange a fashion to 
Calista about what would happen. He was answering, though she 
did not know it, this Voice which she could not hear. 

He left the Hospital, and got back to the early Sunday dinner at 
two. His father, for once, was almost genial, and talked freely 
with his son, which was unusual with him. His success in the 
matter of the Clonsilia inheritance pleased him. He was a landed 
gentleman ; he had an estate in Ireland and another in England ; 
he spoke of the land as one who has a stake in the country, and 
pointed out to his son that he was now an Heir and must acquire a 
knowledge somewhere of the Law as regards land. This was all 
very well ; but he proceeded to talk of the robbery, and of the 
care with which he himself would tackle the Case if he had the 
time, or if he was obliged to take it into hand. Tk^a ^\A ^^ \s>S«. 
made hia son writhe. 
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Af ler dinner, Mr. Murridge, on Sundays, always had a bottle of 
port. His son iook one glass, and he himself drank the rest of the 
Dottle. With each glass he became more pleased with his clever- 
ness in outwitting the Doctor, and more eager for revenge in the 
matter of the robbery, so that he mixed np his own astuteness mth. 
the craft of the forger — his ducats with ms acres. 

* Find him, Dick. Find him for me — make haste I' 

' I am doing the best I can/ said Dick. * Don't hurry a man.* 

' Have you got a Glue yet ?' his father asked. 

' Don't ask me anything. You gave me a week. I am not going 
to tell you anything before Thursday morning.' 

' Quite right, Dick. Nothing could be better, I hate prattling 
before a Case is ready. But there is no harm in a word of advice. 
Now, if I had the conduct of the Case, I should advertise a sub- 
stantial reward for the discovery of the three persons who pre- 
sented the cheques ; once find them and the thing is done. To be 
sure, there may be a ring of them— one to forge the cheques, one 
to steal the cheque-books, and one to present them, and they would 
■tand by each other. I wonder Bank clerks haven't made a Eing 
before now. They might use it merrily for a time. But I don't 
think there is a Bing, Dick. The cheques have been taken oat of 
the book, and given to someone who has copied my signature, and 
got the cheques cashed by people he knew. Now, one of them is a 
foreigner, old, and gray-headed, and wanting a forefinger on the 
right hand — wanting a forefinger, Dick. There can't be many men 
in London answering to that description, can there ? Yery well, 
that's my idea. You will act on it or not, as you please. But find 
him, Dick ; let me put him in the Dock. Let me see him going o£E 
to his seven years. It begins with a year on a plank, I believe, and 
solitary confinement on bread-and- water or skilly. The Law is i 
righteous law which condemns one who steals hard-earned money 
to solitary confinement and a plank bed. But he ought to be 
hanged, Dick. Nothing but hanging will meet the merits of the 
Case.' 

Presently Dick escaped, and wandered about the streets of 
Camden Town. One thing he clearly perceived must be done at 
any cost — ^he must keep his father from taking up the Case. 

To him who thinks long enough there cometh at the last a 
suggestion. To Dick it seemed to come from without. It was a 
truly villainous and disgraceful suggestion, black as^ Erebus, crafty 
as the Serpent, and cowardly as the Skunk. It had been whispered 
in his ear at the Hospital. Now it was whispered again. 

*You must accuse someone. It is your only chance. If you 
acknowledge that you have failed, your father will immedi- 
ately take up the Case himself. He will advertise and offer a 
reward. He is quite sure to find out the truth. You must accuse 
Bomeone. Whom will you. accxise ? 
*It most be someone vflio \iaA ^(^^^^^ \t<^ ^^ q'Sil^^ \ ^*^'^<^Qne who 
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knows your father's habits in drawing chequss ; somsone who 
would get at his signature easily. 

' No. Not the office-boy. There cannot be a proof or a shadow 
of proof against the office-boy. Who else comes to the office ?* 
Dick waited while that question was put to him a hundred times. 
* Who else but Norah ? There is no other. Norah Cronan.* 

Dick Murridge had known this girl all his \if e. "When she was 
five and he eight, they played together. "When she was ten and ho 
thirteen he teased and bullied her after the manner of boys ; when 
she was sixteen and he nineteen he began to perceive that she was 
beautiful ; only a fortnight before he had told her that he loved 
her. And now he could harbour the thought of accubing her in 
order to save himself. Said the "Voice in his ear : 

* The first rule of life is self-preservation. Before that every- 
thing must give way. A man must save himself at any sacrifice. 
Honour, Love, Friendship, Truth — what are they ? Shadows. The 
first thing is self-preservation.* 

His father had taught him this precept a hundred times. "What 
was it he was going to do but to preserve himself ? 

How would his father take it ? Why, that made the thing all 
the more easy. She was, if anyone, a favourite with him. He 
trusted her more than any other person in the world — more than 
his own son. If he interested himself or cared about anyone it was 
about this clever, quick, and industrious girl-clerk, who for seventy- 
five pounds a year did the work of two men-clerks at double the 
salary. If his father could only be persuaded that it was Norah, 
he would probably say nothing more about it. He would forgive 
her, and all would go on as before. Here Dick was wrong. Mr. 
Murridge and men who, like him, trust few, and those not un- 
reservedly, are far more dangerous if they are betrayed than men 
wno trust lightly and easily. 

He thought over this villainy all the evening. The longer he 
thought of it the more easy and the more likely it appeared. He 
saw a way of making the charge plausible and possible. He made 
up his mind what he would do and how he would do it. At the 
same time he resolved to keep on with the Count. It might be 
well, in case things turned out badly, to listen to the proposals, at 
which he kept hinting, with promises of wealth unbounded. 

It was past ten when he went horn 3. He took his candle, and, 
without seeing his father, went straight to his own room. 

*0f course,' he said, *I would not have her tried, or sent to 
prison, or anything. It will be quite enough for my father to think 
she's done it. They can't send her to prison, or anyone else, if 
there are no forgeries to convict with.' Then suddenly came a 
really brilliant idea : * They must have a forgery to go upon. Sup- 
pose a man says that a cheque was cashed which he did not draw, 
very well then, where is your cheque ? Produce your cheque.' He 
did produce a little heap of cheques and ^ Q\i^^^-\iQO«L, ^^^'ik 
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placed them in the fireplace ; he struck a match ; and he saw them 
quickly consume into ashes. 

* There/ he said, * where's your proof now ? Where is your 
forgery? The worst that can happen to Norah now, when she 
says I gave her the cheque, is not to be believed. It's all rigbt 
now. They can't prove anything.* 

He was so pleased, pacified, and easy after this act of decision, 
that he went to bed, and for the first time for many weeks slept 
soundly, and without any apprehensions, nijj^htmares, or dreadful 
dreams. 

CHAPTER VII. 

'down with landlords r 

* Wb have now,' said Uncle Joseph, regarding his first glass of gin- 
and-water with discontented looks — *we have now, Maria, been 
members of the Peerage — actually of the Peerage — the Peerage of 
the Bealm, for nearly a week. Yet I see no change.' 

* No one has called,* said her Ladyship. * I have put on my best 
gown every night. But no one has thought fit to take the least 
notice of us.' 

* Where is the Coronet ? Where are the Robes ? Where is the 
Star ? Where is the Collar ? 

The Doctor silently filled his pipe and went on reading his even- 
ing paper, taking no notice of these complaints. Yet it did strike 
him as strange that a man should succeed to a Peerage with so 
little fuss. 

* No message from the Queen,' Uncle Joseph continued ; * no 
ofiBcer of the House of Lords with congratulations from that 
August Body ; no communications from Provincial Grand Lodge ; 
no deputations from a loyal tenantry ; no ringing of bells. Maria, 
in the whole course of my experience among the titled classes I 
never before saw such a miserable Succession.' 

* Miserable indeed !' said her ladyship. 

* The reason,' continued Uncle Joseph, * is not difficult to find. 
They are waiting, Maria, for the Banquet. How can a noble Lord 
succeed without a Banquet ? You can't do anything without it. 
Why, if you initiate a little City clerk, you have a Banquet over it. 
If you raise a man to the dazzling height of Thirty-Third, you 
must celebrate the occasion with a Banquet. And here we succeed 
to the rank of Viscount, and not even a bottle of champagne. Gin- 
and-water, in the house of the Right Honourable the Yiscount 
Clonsilla I' 

There was a full attendance of the House, so to speak. The 

Honourable Hyacinth was present ; the Honourable Norah, with 

Mr. Hugh Aquila, had just returned from an evening walk among 

the leaf J groves of Camden. Tovrn'a one square ; the Honourable 

Terry, Larry, andPatwere^aaxxsM^^Q^^Tx^va^o^^x'^ tekxv55[jLt-board. 
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* Well, my dear,' said the Doctor at last, * what did you expect ? 
*I expected Recognition. I thought that our brother Peers 

would call npon ns.* 

*What have we received, Maria?' said Uncle Joseph. *The 
outstretched hand of Brotherhood ? Not at all. Cold neglect.' 

* We may belong to the Irish Peerage/ said the Doctor. ' but, re- 
member, if you please, that I am still, and am likely to remain to 
the end of the Chapter, a General Practitioner, with a large 
practice and a small income, of Camden Town. It will be a proud 
distinction, no doubt, to reflect that we are the only titled people 
in Camden Town. Well, We must be contented with the pride. 
You may add to the Alderman's robe, my dear, your coronet, when 
it comes along.' 

*We ought,' said Uncle Joseph firmly, 'to assert ourselves. 
There ought to be a Banquet.' 

* At the funeral to-day,' the Doctor continued, ' there was not a 
single mourner except myself, and DafF, and Hugh, who went with 
us. Not one. The old Lord seems to have outlived all his friends. 
He left no will, so that all the property, whatever it is, entailed or 
not, should have come to me, but for an accidental circumstance 
which you ought to learn at once.' 

'As the old Lord is buried/ said Uncle Joseph, 'the time has 
come for action ; of course it would have been unseemly to rejoice 
before the funeral. Now, if my advice is thought to be worth any- 
thing in this family — ^the advice of a man who has shaken hands 
familiarly, yet respectfully, with Earls, and sat next to a Prince at a 
Banquet — it is, that we should, without any delay , issue invitations 
to a large number of our noble and illustrious brother Peers for a 
Banquet in robes and coronets at the Freemasons' or the Criterion. 
I will myself superintend the Banquet, inspect the menu— at this 
time of year, what with lamb, duckling, green peas, salmon, white- 
bait, turtle, young potatoes, early apricots and strawberries, the 
Banquet will be unusually choice — choice and toothsome. As for 
the champagne — ah !' he gasped and drank off the whole glass of 
gin-and- water, * I will order it. Do not be in anxiety about the 
champagne, Maria. It shall be my care. When the Banquet is 
over, your health — you will be in the chair. Doctor— shall beiaken 
after the loyal toasts. I will myself respond for the Craft. Then 
we will give up this house, which is mean for a Viscount's Town 
Kesidence, and we will move to a Mansion in the West, where 
Maria can take that place in Society which she was born to adorn.' 

He spoke so confidently, with so much enthusiasm, that her 
Ladyship murmured, and even Norah was carried away with the 
thought of the Family greatness. A large house in the West End, 
with nothing for her father to do, and Society — though it is not 
certain how she understood that word — seemed fitting accomi^anl- 
ments to a Title. 

The Doctor listened gravely. Then "ViQ laxx^'^^. 
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* It is too ridiculous/ he said. 'I am Yiscount ClonsiUa. 
my dear, are Lady Clousilla. All you boys and girls are H 
ablos. And, except for your mother's money, there isn't a pc 
the world for any of us. What do you say, Hugh ?' 

* I should let the Title fall into abeyance,' said Hugh. * ] 
know why, but a title, without land or money, seems contem 
I should give it up.' 

* Never !' said Uncle Joseph, with decision. ' Give up a Title ' 
up athing that thousandsareenvyingandlonging after? Thro' 
a Title ? You must be mad, young man. Actually refuse to 
your Title ? You might as well go to a Banquet and ps 
champagne. But it shows your ignorance. You have neve 
among Lords and Honourables. You don't know, young mai 
cannot know, what I mean. You are only a young Docto 
humble. Don't presume to advise, sir, on matters connecte< 
Hank and Society.' 

' I know what science means/ said Hugh ; ' and that's c 
for me. Title ! Who would not rather make a name for I 
than bear a Title ?' 

* Let us look at the thing practically, children,' said the I 
*■ I shall never make a name for myself, unless I make a nam 
great Donkey. As for the Title, then. If Rank allows me 
large my practice and makes a better class of patients send i 
and enables me to ride In a carriage instead of trudging alo 
streets, and to double all the bills, and to give up making i 
own medicines, and to have a balance at the bank, why then 
gladly sport the Title. But if it only makes us ridiculoas, 
give it up. A Coronet on the door of a surgery, where me< 
are made up by the noble Lord withiui does seem ridii 
doesn't 2^, r 

Uncle Joseph shook his head. 

' Rank,' he said, * can never be ridiculous. But, if you 
that way, follow my advice : give up the surgery, take a he 
the West End, and go into Society.' 

The Doctor shook his head impatiently. 

* Let the thing slide,' said Hugh. * What do you think, N 
*I shall always be glad, whatever happens, to think th 

father can be a Yiscount if he pleases. Of course, at first I tl 
there must be a great fortune with it. I always thought thai 
were very rich men, and I thought it would be delightful to s< 
resting a little from his hard work, and not to be afraid anj 
of the night-bell.' 

The Doctor kissed his daughter. 

' Children,' he said, * I have a confession to make. Listen 
Your father has been a terrible Donkey 1' 

*If I had been consulted ' said Uncle Joseph. 

'No doubt,' the Boctot inteitTw^ted bim. ' Now hear m; 
Three years ago, I hiappeiiftd to \i«i '^^rj xoxxsJa. vcL^^^ij^ ^1 ^ 
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The practice had been very bad, as far as paying patients go. I 
was 80 troubled for money that I consulted Mr. Murridge as to the 
best way of getting a loan. I then learned, for the first time in 
my life, that my second consinship to an Irish Lord might be turned 
into money. Mr. Murridge thought it was worth exactly two 
hundred pounds, and for the two hundred pounds, without which 
I could not have sent you, Daff, to the University, I sold my re- 
version.' 

* There was some estate, then ?' said Hugh curiously. * I under- 
stood there was nothing.* ' 

* There was this small estate of — I do not know how many acres, 
and I do not know what it is worth, or whether the tenants have 
paid any rent.* 

* And Mr. Murridge — Dick's father — bought your reversion T said 
Hugh. * It seems a very strange thing for him .to do.' 

' His business lies among genealogies and family histories,' said 
the Doctor. * He found out what I ought to have learned before 
signing and selling — that my chances were really very good indeed 
— almost a certainty.' 

* Then,' said Hugh, * Mr. Murridge thinks he is going to be the 
landlord, I suppose ?' 

* Certainly ; he has bought me out.' 

* Father,' said Norah, * you did it for the best. It was for us — 
for Daff — that you took the money. What does it matter ? Let 
us all go on just as before. Hugh won't mind ; will you, Hugh ?' 

*No, I don't mind, Norah. But I venture to make a little 
prophecy, Doctor. Mr. Murridge will never be owner of the Clon- 
silla estates, even if they consist of nothing but a four-acre field of 
bog. He thinks he has got them, but he may find that he has 
overreached himself.' 

* If I were consulted,' said Uncle Joseph, * I should invite tho 
tenants to a ' 

Again he was interrupted. This time it was the last post of the 
day, which brought a letter in a great blue envelope, addressed in a 
great sprawling hand, as if written with a pitchfork : * For the 
Honnable Lord Viscount Clonsilla, somewhere in London.' 

* It is the first Recognition of Rank,' said her Ladyship. * Open 
it and read it quickly. Perhaps it is a missive from the Queen — a 
missive of congratulation.' 

* Or an invitation from the Lord Chancellor,' said Uncle Joseph. 
* A summons, no doubt, to a Banquet on the Woolsack.' 

The Doctor opened it curiously. It did not look, somehow, like 
an Invitation. It was more like a Bill. The writing of the letter 
was even worse, more sprawling, than that of the address. 

* My Lord,' the letter ran, * this is to warn you that the first 
man evicted from his holding will be the signal for your Bloody 
End. No rents. No eviction. Remember Iao\^ "^o.Ni.xiKi^QL^'rt^^. 
Wo wjjl have Vipngean^e, Blood stnd "gj^a^erk^^^, Xcro. ^"s^ ^'^ 
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Look at the picture. Think of the Whiteboys and the Invincible?. 
Death ! Death ! Death ! Every man has got his gan, and we 
are sworn. Death 1 Death ! Blood and Death ! Down with 
Landlords V 

And at the bottom, rndely designed, were a coffin, a gnn, a sknll, 
effectively and feelingly delineated^ and two cross-bones copied from 
the churchyard. 

Tfhe Doctor banded this cheerful epistle to bis wife with a 
langh ; but no one, even in the secure retreat of a fastness of 
Camden Town, quite likes to have a letter sent to him with a 
promise of murder if he dares to enforce his rights, and the picture 
of a coffin and a skull. 

* Munidge, I suppose, has sent them all notices to pay up,' he 
said. ' This is a cheerful situation. He is to get the rents, and I 
am to get the credit for them— in bullets. I don't think this was 
in the agreement.' 

* At all events/ said Hugh, * they don't know where to find you. 
" Somewhere in London " is a little too vague even for an evicted 
Irish tenant.* 

* As their landlord,* said Uncle Joseph, * you should gain their 
loyalty — by a Banquet.' 

*Well, children,' the Doctor continued, disregarding this sug- 
gestion, *you have now heard the whole story. What are we to 
do? Shall I alter the plate on the door? Shall I attend my 
patients, at anything I can get a visit, in my coronet ? Shall we 
invite the landlord-shooters to Camden Town ? What do you say, 
Daff?' 

* Well,* said the medical student, ' as there is no money, there 
will be no fun with the Title.' 

* We will go on,' said Norah, ' just •as before. Only, of course, 
with a little more pride. You are pleased, Hugh, aro you not, that 
you are engaged to a real lady by birth, and the daughter of a 
Viscount, if he chooses to take the Title ? It is always best to 
belong to a good family.' 

* Yes,' said the Doctor ; * Creeping Bob was * 

* Hush !' said Norah. * I will not hear any stories about my 
grea,t-great-grandfather. There are always scandals in every old 
family. I prefer to believe that they have all been the soul of 
honour — every one of them.' 

* You are disappointed, my dear.' The Doctor turned to his wife. 

* Oh !' she cried, bursting into tears, with the revolutionary letter 
in her hand, * if we are to be murdered in our beds, and all for 
nothing, with no money, and no land, let us say no more about it. 
But it is a cruel thing to give up your Rank. And just as the 
tradespeople are beginning to find it out. Why, this morning the 
butcher congratulated me. He had just heard it, he said. And he 

put a penny a pound mox© upon t\i^ Yi^i ' 
' Well/ said the Doctor, ' t)a?A, Va ^eViX^^, \:ast^, ^V^'^xSL^ mi 
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extinct. My children, you will, however, continue to be as Hon- 
ourable as you can.* 

Before Hugh went to bed that night he read over again a letter 
which he had received that morning from his mother. This was 
the conclusion : 

*And now, my dear boy, you know the whole. If you are 
desirous of acting before the doctor allows me to travel, go to my 
solicitors, Messrs. Ongar an4 Greensted, of Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
They have the papers, and know my secret. If it is not necessary, 
wait until my arrival. I expect to be released in a week or so, if 
things go well Do not, however, move in the matter without con- 
sulting them, and I do not think it is prudent to tell anyone — even 
Norah — ^until you have consulted them. It is vexatious to conceal 
anything from her. Still, have patience for a wieek.' 

* I don't think,' said Hugh, * that the doctor will mind much. 
Murridge, I take it, will be astonished.* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GRAVE OP HONOUR. 

Let this chapter be printed within a deep black border. Let it be 
in mourning. Let it be illustrated with all the emblems which can 
be gathered together of disgrace and dishonour. The Valley of 
Tophet, with its baleful fires, may furnish a frontispiece — there 
may be funereal cypress, henbane, deadly nightshaae, and the 
poisonous flowers of marsh and ditch may adorn the corners of its 
pages. There should be a drawing of Adam turned out of Para- 
dise, with portraits of all the most celebrated renegades, turncoats, 
and traitors, and the most eminent Sneaks, in history. For a man 
may do many things wicked and base, and yet' find forgiveness ; he 
may drag his name in the dust, and trample on his self-respect, and 
give a rein to his passion, and yet be welcomed back into the 
world of honourable men. But the thing which Dick Murridge 
did was one which can never be forgiven him in this world, save by 
the girl to whom he did this wrong. And she, I think, has forgiven 
him already. . 

He did it on the Tuesday morning, two days before his week 
expired. He spent the whole of Monday in putting his Case upon 
paper in the form of a Report. On Tuesday he went into town 
before his father, and on his arrival followed him into the inner 
office, with a roll of paper in his hand. 

* I think, sir,' he said, ' that I have done all I can in this matter. 
I have put down on paper what I have to tell you — for your 
private information.* 

* Do you mean that you have found the thief and forger ?* 
« I think I have.* 

* Tbmk! I want you to be sure. And -wV-aJ^ ^o "^wx ^sx'^^^^s^ 
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talking of my private information ? If you'vo got the man, T\\ 
Boon show you how private I will keco the information.' 

* If you will read these papers— --' 
'Afterwards. Tell me who did it.' 
•Well, then. It was— none other— than — ^yonr private clerk— 

Norah Cronan.' 

Dick looked his father steadily in the face, speaking slowly and 

deliberately. 

* I don't believe it !' 

Mr. Murridge sprang to his feet, and banged the table with his 

fist. 

* Read these papers, then.* 

* Dick, I don't believe it I The thing is impossible ! Where are 
your proofs ?* 

I Read these papers.' 

* Norah Cronan ! It cannot be I- 

Dick flmiled, as one who is on a rock of certainty, and can afford 

to smile. 

*What have you always told me, sir? Never trust anybody. 
Every man is for himself. Every man has his prica Everybody 
thinks of nothing but himself. Very well, then. Remember these 
maxims before you say that anything is impossible. If you will 
read these papers, you will find ' 

* Read the paper yourself. Let me know all that you can prove. 
Read the paper yourself. Quick 1* 

He threw himself into a chair and waited with angry light in 
his eye. 

Everything happens in the way we least expect. Dick had made 
up his mind that he would lay the paper upon the table with 
solemnity suitable to the occasion, and then retire, leaving the 
document to produce its natural effect. He further calculated 
that, after reading the paper, his father would most likely send for 
him, and enjoin him to say nothing more about the matter. That, 
at least, was what he hoped. But he had not expected to be asked 
to read the paper aloud, and he naturally hesitated. He had com- 
mitted to writing an Enormous Lie, or, rather, a Chain and Series 
of Lies— all strong, massive, well-connected, forming together a 
tale which, for cowardice and meanness, never had an equal since 
the days when men first learned to tell lies, swop yarns, invent 
excuses, and pass on the blame. Certainly, it would never have a 
superior. To write such a thing, however, was one thing — to read 
it calmly and coldly was another. 

^•u?^iP^^^ ^^^ ®^^® °^*^® "P ^^^ T^ind that escape was only 
possible by one method, he gave his whole thought, and devoted 

if?r.w* * J^?^^^^^® P^^°^ ^^ °^ak« *^® narrative complete in all 
eve?v «i^<.T '^P^^g^ablt at every point. He wrote and re-wrote 
a/ain . 1?° sentence ha\i-a-^o7.^u \.\m^% •, V^ ic^^it Qver and over 
&<*iu , no examined the docMmaiiX, ctV^Ivi'aXVj \\i^ ^xvX.\:\\aa.'^V\s.*Cj8s^ 
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place of a hostile and suspicious critic ; he even read it aloud, 
which is the very best way possible of testing the strength of such 
a document, whether from the credible and the probable, or from 
the plausible and persuasive, or from the purely literary point of 
view. He was not greatly skilled, as may be supposed, in Fiction 
considered as a Fine Art, which is, perhaps, the reason why he was 
quite satisfied in his own mind with his statement, looked at from 
any point of view. 

^Read it,* his father repeated. *Let me hear what you have 
found. If it is true ' 

He stopped, because he knew not what he should do if it were 
true. 

The young man hesitated no longer. With perfectly steady eyes, 
which met his father's fearlessly and frankly, and with brazen 
front, and with clear, unhesitating voice, he read the Thing he had 
made up. 

* Before I begin this Statement ' — the words formed part of the 
Narrative—*! wish to explain that nothing but your express com- 
mand that I should investigate the Case for you would have in- 
duced me to write down what I know about it. You will consider 
it as, in part, a Confession.* 

Mr. Murridge looked up sharply and suspiciously. 

* Yes, as you will presently see,* Dick repeated, answering that 
glance, *a Confession. When the duty of taking up and in- 
vestigating this case was laid upon me, my lips, which would other- 
wise have remained shut, as a point of honour, were opened. If I 
did not obey your command to the fullest extent, innocent persons 
might be suspected and even be punished. I have, therefore, 
resolved upon telling you all that I know, whatever happens. And 
since I must write down the Truth, I pray that no further action 
may be taken in the Case, and that this most deplorable business 
may be forgotten and dropped, never to be mentioned again.' 

* What the Devil do you mean by that ?* his father cried. * The 
business forgotten ! The matter allowed to drop ! Do I look like 
the man to forget such a thing ? No further action, indeed ! 
Wait, you shall see what further action I shall take.' 

Dick did not stop to press this petition for mercy. 

* It is now four weeks,* he continued, reading from the paper, 
since I had the misfortune — it was a great- misfortune to me, and I 
am very sorrjr that it happened — to observe, quite accidentally, a 
certain suspicious circumstance which took place in your own office. 
This circumstance caused me the greatest uneasiness and suspicion 
at the time, and has filled me with anxiety ever since. Of course, 
as you will immediately understand, directly you spoke to me last 
week my suspicions turned to certainty. I was, as usual, in the 
outer office, and I had nothing to do but to sit and wait t^^ ^\s^ 
work which might be sent out. T\ie t\mft -^^^a ^ o^^sxX.^^x-^'jv.^ V«^. 
You were gone out to your dinneT, and 1\iq XiO'^ ^^^ ^^j^a \*'5k\^^- 
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There was, tlierefoie, no one at all in the place except myself. 
Before you went out you locked up yoar safe with your papers in 
it. I know that, because, as yon passed through the outer door, 
you dropped the keys into your pocket. Yon left your own door 
wide open. A few minutes afterwards, to my astonishment, Norah 
dronan came in. ^^ Is your father in ?" she asked in a whisper. I 
asked her if she knew what time it was, and whether she expected 
a regular man like you to be in at a quarter-past two. She made 
no reply, but went into your office very quickly and shut the door. 
As she passed me I remarked that her face was red and her eyes 
looked swollen, as if she had been crying. I dare say yon yourself 
have noticed that, for some time past, she has been out of spirits ? 
Mr. Murridge grunted ; but what he meant is not known. 
* She shut the door, but, as sometimes happens, the lock did not 
catch, and the door stood ajar. From the place where I was sitting 
I could see through the door, and could catch something of what 
she was about. I was not curious, but I looked, and I observed 
that she was tearing something out of a book. This was such a 
strange thing to do, that it caught my eye. Why should she come 
to your office, when you were out, in order to tear leaves out of a 
book ? It certainly seemed to be a book of some kind, but from 
my place I was quite unable to see what it was, or why she was 
tearing it up. Then she folded the leaves very carefully, and, so 
far as I could see, put them in her pocket. After a few minutes 
she came out again. Of course I was by this time very curious 
indeed, but I asked no questions. A man does not like to seem 
curious about a thing which he has seen, so to speak, through a 
keyhole. I noticed, however, that her breath was quick, and that 
her hand trembled. And she said a very strange thing to me. 
^' Dick,'' she said, *^ when your father comes back, do not tell him 
that I came here. I only came to get something — something which 
I forgot this morning, nothing of any importance." She stammered 
a great deal while she said this. I told her that it was no business 
of mine whether she came or whether she stayed away, because I 
had nothing to do with her or her work. Then she laid her hand 
on my shoulder and looked into my face. " But promise, Dick," 
she said. " You see we are such old friends, you and I, and Daff 
is your bosom friend. We ought to be able to depend on you. 
Promise, dear Dick ; say that you will never tell your father that 
I came to his office any day when he was out of it.'' I naturally 
promised. And she went away. As soon as she was gone I went 
into your office to find out what she had been tearing, if I could, 
being still curious, and not best satisfied with myself for having 
made that promise. There were two or three great books on tha 
table, your genealogical books. But she would not be likely to 
tear any cf the leaves out of them, because they are not the only 
copies, I looked about, tbeteloT^, ^n^ ^ftes^Titly^ poked away 
under Bome papers, I fonnd ^o\xi (i'bfi\vI^-^isy^?fi.Mva% ^^v. Sitv^^. \ahi\ft^ 
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I took it up and examined it. I do not know why, because I had no 
suspicion of this kind of thing. What was my astonishment to dis- 
cover that six of the cheques had Been taken out of the book I Six ; 
they were scattered here and there, not taken out in a lamp. Thi?, 
of course, was in order to lessen the chance of immediate discovery. 
I never before knew that you were in the habit of leaving your 
cheque-book out. This was the thing that I found. It was after- 
wards, when I began to think about it, that I connected the leaves 
torn out of the book, and so carefully folded, with the cheque- 
book.* 

Mr. Murridge's face, which had been at first expectant and in- 
terested, was now as black as Erebus. 

* Go OD,* he said. * Get on faster. Let us finish with this.* 

^I returned to my desk, and considered what was best to be 
done. Of course — I admit this freely — I ought to have gone 
directly to you and informed you of my discovery. In not doing 
this I committed a great error of judgment, as well as a breach of 
duty. For I should have considered that, when the absence of the 
cheques was discovered, it would be remembered that there were 
only two persons — not counting the office-boy — who had access to 
your office. These were Norah and myself. One of us must have 
taken them.* 

* Why, no,' said Mr. Murridge. * For it cannot be proved that 
no one came into this office except you two. There is the office- 
boy ; there is the housekeeper ; there are any number of people 
whom the housekeeper may have admitted on the Sunday or in 
the evening ; there is nothing to prove when I left my cheque-book 
lying about. It might have been lying on the table all night, or 
irom Saturday until Monday. I cannot admit that the thing lies 
between you and Norah Cronan.' 

* Very well, sir ; I am glad you think that it may lie outside us 
That, however, was how I put it to myself, I confess.' 

* You ought to have told me at once. You find my cheque-book 
with six cheques torn out, and you did not tell me. Were you 
mad r 

* Perhaps ; but remember that I only saw leaves, or what seemed 
to be leaves, torn out and folded up. It was not till afterwards, I 
repeat, that I suspected Norah or stealing cheques. It was not 
till you told me of your loss that I really connected her with those 
cheques.' 

* You ought to have told me directly you heard of the loss.' 

* I confess, again, that I ought to have told you. Well, I did 
not. That is all I can say. First, I had passed my word to Norah 
that I would not mention her visit. Next, I was confused and 
bewildered on her account, and then I was afraid of you,' 

* Oh, afraid of me I* 

* Yes, afraid of you. Norah has beeix "jowt Iv^OtxaNXftk ^X^iwi'^. 
You give her the confidential work, and me ^iUe q^*c.^ ^\\jA%«t^« ^ 
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thought you would not believe me. Perhaps 1 hoped that she 
would get off altogether. But when you placed the whole Case in 
my hands, the first thing that forced itself upon me was that the 
forgery must have been committed by means of these very missing 
cheques.* 

* Well, the numbers prove that.' 

' So that nothing was left to me but to confess what I knew, and 
to follow up that fact as a clue.' 
Dick sighed heavily. 

* I wish the task had been entrusted to anottor man. First I 
thought of going to Calista and telling her everything. But Norah 
is her sister, so that it seemed best to tell you all myself. Perhaps 
Calista may be spared the pain of ever learning this dreadful thing. 
As for the actual forger, I cannot yet speak. But I have proofs 
as to the presentation of two cheques out of the five.' 

* Proofs ? Nothing but the clearest proofs will satisfy me I* 

* You shall be satisfied, then. What do you think of this for 
one proof ? The girl described by the Bank Clerk as having pre- 
sented one of the cheques was Norah herself. For proof send for 
the clerk when she is here. He will be able to identify her, I dare 
say. That is my first proof. Now for the second : The young 
gentleman who presented and cashed the cheque last Thursday, at 
one o'clock, was no other than her brother, young Hyacinth Cronan 
— Daffodil. He must have gone to the Bank just before one 
o'clock, because he came here a few minutes after one, and we went 
out to dinner together. We went to Crosby Hall, and sat there 
till tw^ The clerk, you know, gave one o'clock as the hour. I 
have no doubt but he will identify Daffodil as well. It will be 
perfectly easy.' 

* The cheques may have been given to them.* 

* By the actual forger ? Very possible. But in this case unlikely. 
Because who would do it for them ?' 

* Go on.' The Case was getting blacker. 

* As regards the character of Daff — I mean Hyacinth — for steadi- 
ness, I am afraid we cannot say much. He is, as you know, 
perhaps, at Univer8it;fOollege Hospital, and he belongs to a fast 
set. They play billiards, smoke together, have parties in each 
other's rooms, and go to theatres and music-halls ' — all this was 
strictly true, and yet — poor Daffodil I — * worse still, he goes to a 
gaming den. It is a place open every evening for playing baccarat, 
and every kind of gambling game. I dare say, when they do 
nothing else, they play pitch and toss. I remembered your recom- 
mendation to use every means in order to find out the truth, and I 
went with him. We went twice last week.' This also, as we know, was 
literally true. * I have also learned that he is in money difiiculties.' 
Daffodil had shown Dick a letter from his tailor intimating that 
something on account ^oni^ \i^ d^edx^Aile. ' Altogether, I think 
my theory will prove T\^"Vi\.— ^oraJa \»qoV ^^ Oc^^Ks^^'^^vtJi a view 
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to help her brother. Of course she knows very well your custom 
of drawing twelve-ponnd cheques for private purposes. Therefore 
she filled these up for that amount, confident that they would thea 
pass without suspicion, and might even escape your notice. She 
imitated your signature ; and she gave them every one to her 
brother, except that which she cashed herself, presumably also for 
him. I am quite sure she did it for her brother. Whether he 
knows how she got the cheques — whether he stands in with her — 
I cannot tell, i'hat will be seen when he is confronted with the 
Bank Clerk, and charged with presenting the cheque. You will 
judge by what he replies to the charge.' 

* Has the girl a lover V 

* She has been engaged for the last week or so only.' 

* Who is the man ?* 

* His name is Hugh Aquila. He is Resident Medical Officer at 
the Children's Hospital. I was at school with him. But you need 
not inquire about him. He has got nothing to do with it.' 

' How do you know that ?' 

' Because his mother has money. Madame Aquila was a pro- 
fessional singer, who made money and retired from the profession. 
Besides, he thinks about nothing but his work. He has as much 
money as he wants, and he never was in debt or any trouble. Why 
should he stand in ?' 

* He is not a man who bets and gambles ?* 

* Not at all.' 

* Humph ! Give me the paper. There's a nest of villainy some- 
where about the place.' 

Dick folded it neatly, and handed it over with the air of the 
undertaker's man handing the gloves at a funeral. 

* Of course you are prepared to swear to this statement ?' 

* Certainly.' This with perfectly steady eyes. * Of course, I 
trust it will not be necessary.' 

* Very well There remains the man who presented the three 
cheques. I have not yet laid my hands upon him. No doubt, if 
Norah confesses, she will tell you who he is. If not, you have 
enough to satisfy you.' 

* I have enough, when I have all. Go now — or stay — where are 
the cheques and the cheque-book that I left in your hands ?' 

* They are locked up in my private drawer in the other room. I 
will get them.* He vanished, but returned in a moment. * They 
are gone !' he cried. * The cheques are gone I' 

* Gone !' 

* They are gone ! On Saturday I left them in my private drawer. 
Now they are gone.' 

* Was the drawer locked ?* 

* It is always locked. Here is the key which has just unlocked 
it. Indeed, I am sure they were in the drawer on Saturday.' 

Mr. Murridge went into the outer of^(». Tl\i^ ^livs^Xft ^y*:^^ 
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contained notbing but a few nnimportant papers. The drawer, 
indeed, might ja^t as well have been unlocked. For the forged 
cheques and the cheqne-book, which Dick said were left there on 
Saturday, had disappeared. 

* Who has been in this <^ce, boy/ asked Mr. Morridge, * besides 
yourself, since Saturday ?' 

' Only Miss Cronan, sir ; and Mr. Bichard to-day, sir. Nobody 
came yesterday, sir.' 

* What time did you leave the place on Saturday ?' 

'Not till three o'clock, sir. Mis3 Oronan was with you when 
you brought me out the letters to copy and to post.' 

* Norah was working with me on Saturday afternoon,' said Mr. 
Mnrridge, 'until four o*clock. I remember. Then she went 
away. I worked here alone till six. Have you a bunch of keys at 
all, you boy ?' 

* No, sir; I haven't get anything to lock up. Search me, if yon 
like.' 

' Have you seen Mr. Richard's drawer standing open ? I don*t 
want to search you. Wl^^t the devil should I search you for ?' 

* No, sir. The drawer is never open that I know of, except Mr. 
Bichard's in his chair.' 

* Have yon ever tried to open that drawer yourself, with a key or 
without ?' 

* No, sir. He always locks it. And I haven't got no keys. And 
why should I want to open Mr. Bichard's drawer ?' 

* There's villainy somewhere.* Mr. Murridge breathed hard, 
and put his hands in his pockets. ' Villainy somewhere. I'll get 
to the bottom of this.* 

^ The vanishing of the cheques,' said Dick, ' seems to crown the 
whole thing.' 

* What do you mean ?' asked his father roughly. 
Dick showed his key. 

* You see, it is quite a common key. Anybody with a good bi^ 
bunch of keys could open the drawer. Perhaps, even — such 
things do happen — when the key was turned the bolt fell back, 
and the drawer was open. What did you give me the cheques for ? 
They were no use to me — not the least use.' 

Mr. Murridge grunted. The cheques could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, have been of use to his son in his investigation. Now 
they were gone, perhaps lost altogether. Why, it was now become 
a forgery without what the French call the pieces of conviction. 
Who can prove a forgery when there is no document before the 
Court ? Mr. Murridge retired to his own office, followed by his son, 

* Look here, Dick,' he said, * this thing is getting more complicated. 
I must think it over. You've done your share. Leave it to me.' 

* You needn't go investigating, or inquiring, or anything, said his 
son ; * you may entirely depend gn the truth of my facts. Start 
from them.' 
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'Perhaps. Yes ; well. I've nothing for you at the offic?, Dick. 
Go and take a holiday ; amnse yourself somehow — as you like to 
amuse yourself. But, mind, not a word to anybody — not a syllable. 
Not a breath of what youVe told me either to Norah or to her 
brother. This paper and the accusation it contains belong to me. 
Do you hold your tongne about the matter. Let no one suspect.* 

Dick desired nothing so much as complete Oblivion and the burial 
of the whole business. He said so, in fact. 

* But what shall you do next ?' he asked. 

*That is my business. Only hold your tongue, and leave the 
rest of the Case to me.* 

* It has come/ said the office-boy, watching. * He's done some- 
thing at last. He's ordered to leave the office in disgrace. I knew 
he would do something ; and Tve got something more, and I shall 
make him wriggle. He thinks he won't be found out. Ho ! I'm a 
measly little devil, and she's a Sapphier. It's something against 
her, is it ? Just you wait. The office-boy has a 'eye open.' 

Mr. Marridge went back to his own office and sat down gloomy 
and wrathful. He left his door wide open, and the boy, sitting at 
his own table, his hands on the handle of the letterpress, watched 
him carefully, wondering whether the time was yet arrived for him 
to step in. But for such a lad to ' step in ' before the right moment 
might endanger everything. Suppose if by reason of premature 
stepping in, instead of seeing Mr. Richard wriggle, he might himself 
have to do all the wriggling ? If he got turned out of his berth 
this would certainly happen to him when he went home, his father 
being a Fellowship Porter, and stout of arm. 

All this took place at ten o'clock, the first thing in the morning. 
It was over by half-past ten. When, at eleven o'clock, Norah came 
as usual, she found her employer sitting idle. His letters were 
unopened, his safe was still shut, his papers were not laid out 
before him. The day's work was not yet commenced. 

* Why !' cried Norah ; * what is the matter with you to-day ? 
Are you ill ?' 

Her eyes were so bright, her face so full of sunshine, her look 
BO radiant with the happiness of youth, innocence, and love, that 
Mr. Murridge groaned aloud, wondering how this thing could be 
possible. 

* Wait a moment here,' he said, taking his hat ; ' I will be back in 
a few minutes.' 

Norah had plenty to occupy her. She opened her black bag, 
gpread out her papers, and put them in order, till Mr. Murridge 
returned, which was after five minutes ; he was accompanied by a 
young gentleman, who, while Mr. Murridge opened his safe, and 
rummaged among his papers, stared at Norah rather more closely 
than was consistent with good manners, according to her own 
views. 

* Here,' said Mr. Murridge preaeiitl^, Itiisiii^ \i\^ Xs^sa.^ ^"^ ^"^ 
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the safe, * is what yoa want.' He gave the young gentleman a 
paper, and followed him out of the office. * Well ?' he asked in a 
whisper. 

* That is the young lady/ the clerk replied, also in a whisper. 
But the office-boy heard and wondered. 

' You are quite sure of it ?' 

* Quito sure. I would swear to her. I am certain of her identity.* 
Then Mr. Murridge came back and shut the door. 

* I^orah/ he said, walking up and down the room in considerable 
agitation, 'a very curious thing has happened.' 

*Whatisthat?* 

*I have been robbed.* 

*OhI How dreadful! Is it much ? 

* I have be^ robbed — treacherously robbed,' he added, as if most 
robberies were open-handed and friendly, *of sixty pounds, by 
means of five forged cheques, payable to bearer.' 

'Oh!' 

* Each was for twelve pounds. Now, listen. Three were brought 
to the Bank and cashed by one man — a man who spoke a foreign 
accent, and who can be easily identified. He presented them on 
the third, the sixth, and thirteenth of this month.' 

' Well,' said Norah, *if he can be identified, you ought to be able 
to find him.' 

* One, also one of the forged cheques, was presented on Friday, 
the fifteenth, at a quarter-past twelve, by a young lady.' Mr. 
Murridge watched the efiect of his words, and spoke very slowly. 
* '*; was a cheque for twelve pounds, payable to bearer. It was 
cashed by a young lady. What is the matter, Norah ?' for the girl 
turned white^ and reeled as if she was about to faint. 

* Nothing. Go on. It is nothing:' But she was white and 
frightened, and she trembled, and was fain to sit down. Norah 
was a bad actress. 

* By a young lady who can also, if necessary, be identified. And 
on Thursday last, another for the same sum of twelve pounds was 
presented at about a quarter to one by a young gentleman whom 
the clerk declares he would recognise at once. He is described as 
a handsome boy, with light, curly hair, and an easy manner ; he 
wea];s a pot-hat, and has a red tie. Well, that is nearly all we 
know at present. I have nothing more to tell you. Stay, one 
thing more. The forged cheques, with the cheque-book from which 
they were stolen, were all in my son's private drawer, which he 
keeps locked, on Saturday morning. Of that he is certain. They 
have now disappeared. They, too, have been stolen. My son's 
drawer has been broken open, and the cheques have been taken 
from it. Do you quite understand ?' 

She tried to speak, but she could not. In the young lady she 
recognised herself. She had, with her own hands, presented that 
cheque, and received goVd toi \\.*j ^^ x^xsi^xsihftted who had given 
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her the cheque, and to whom she had given the money ; more than 
this, in the handsome boy with the red tie she recognised her own 
brother Daff ; not because he, too, wore a red tie, but because he 
had told her, talking trifles over an evening pipe, how he had 
cashed one of Mr. Murridge's cheques that morning, and for whom 
he had cashed it. 

* Are yon qnite sure — are you positive that these two che(]pes, 
cashed by the young lady and by the boy, were forgeries ? Oh, 
Mr. Murridge, think. It is a dreadful charge to bring against any- 
body. Were they really forgeries ? You may have forgotten, you 
know. They may have been your own. How do you know for 
x/Crtain that they were forgeries ?' 

What did she mean ? What on earth did she mean by talking 
in this way ? 

*They were not my own. They were forged,' he repeated 
sternly. ^ I know that from the dates, and from the number of 
the cheques.* 

* Norah,' he said presently, * you have been a good girl to me ; 
a very clever and good girl youVe been to me for five years. I 
acknowledge it — I feel it. I wish I had raised your salary bof ore. 
You deserve more : you've been a very good girl. You have carried 
through many dijfficult Gases for me. I don't know what I should 
have done in lots of Cases without your help. This robbery dis- 
tresses me. I did not think I could have been so much distressed 
by anything. I say it is a most distressing thing to me.' He 
repeated his words, and seemed at a loss how to express himself. 
* Now I will give you one more sign of my confidence in you— a 
complete proof of my confidence in yon. I will put this Case, 
too, into your hands. Do you hear ? You shall carry it through 
for me.' 

She made no sign whatever. 

* I will give it to you for your own investigation. You shall find 
out, Norah, who took the cheques from my cheque-book, who filled 
them and signed them, who presented them. You shall help me to 
bring this villain to justice.' The girl sat before him with pale 
cheek, and eyes down-dropped, and she trembled. Her hands 
trembled, her lips trembled, her shoulders trembled. * It shall be 
your task. Will you undertake it ?' 

Still she made no sign. 

* It may be — I say it may be — that some excuses, what men call 
excuses — idle things, bnt they are sometimes accepted — may be 
found. The thing may have been done by someone to help another 
person in trouble. Oh, there are people so foolish and weak that 
they will even incur the risk of crime, and disgrace, and punishment 
for others. Women have been known to do such things for their 
prodigal lovers and their unworthy brothers. Find out, if you 
can, such an excuse ; and when you bring me the name of the 
guilty person I will consider how tax t\i"ait eiL'Cvxsfik \aa.^ v^'k^Ssw 
saving him from pum'shment.' 
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' Spare me V cried Norab. ' Ob, I will do anyibing else that yoi} 
ask me — anytbing else ; bat I cannot do tbis.' 

* Wby not ?' 

* Because I cannot. I can give yon no reason."* 

* Yoo refuse to do ii Wby ? I don't ask you tbis time, Norah. 
I command you. If you are still to remain in my seryice, under- 
take tbis investigation.' 

*' I will not. I cannot. I will ratber leaye your service.' 

' Tben, before we part, read tbis paper. It was placed in my 
bands tbis morning by my son. He is your old friend and com- 
panion. Your brotber is also bis old friend and companion. Your 
family bave all been kind to bim. Yet be bas been compelled to 
write tbis report for me. Bead it. Tbink of. tbe pain it must 
bave given bim to write it ; and tbe pain, yes, tbe deep pain, it 
gives me to read it.* 

Norab read it. Wben sbe came to tbe place wbere tbe writer 
spoke of berself sbe read slowly, not able at first to understand ii, 
Tben sbe cried aloud in amazement from tbe pain of tbe blow, 
wbicb was like tbe stabbing of a sbarp stiletto. But sbe recovered, 
and went on to tbe end. Wben sbe bad quite finisbed it, sbe sunk 
into ber cbair and buried ber face in ber hands, sobbing and crying 
witbout restraint. Tbe man wbo bad told ber be loved ber, and 
bad implored ber to marry bim one day, bad done this thing the 
next. Tbe boy in the outer office beard her crying, and wondered 
whether now the time bad arrived for his own appearance. 

Not yet, be thought ; not yet. Above all things an opportune 
appearance and a dramatic effect ! 

' What have you to say ? asked Mr. Murridge. 

* Oh, Dick, Dick !' 

It was all she had to say. Presently she lifted ber bead and 
dashed away ber tears, and proudly gave back tbe paper to Mr. 
Murridge. 

* Well ?' 

' I have nothing to say,' sbe replied. ' What is there to say ?' 

' Here is a distinct charge against you. A most serious charge. 
Tbe most serious charge that could be made against you.' 

' I have nothing to say. Stay 1 Yes. The Bank Clerk, be says, 
can identify two persons wbo presented cheques. He need not be 
called upon to do so. They were myself and my brotber Hyacinth. 
I have nothing more to say. I will answer no questions. You 
must d# as you please.' 

^ I have done ail I could for you. I offered you your chance for 
confession and for excuses ' 

* Confession ! He says, confession !' 

'And you meet me with the daring avowal that yon and your 
brother presented those two forged cheques. Is it possible? 
Fon /' 

* The two cheques, 1 ^\3l nol «ai';j XSca \i?i«i lot^^ ^ibftqiws' I* W 
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quite true. I drew twelve ponnds with one cheque, and DaffodU 
drew twelve pounds with another.* 

The girl repeated this avowal, looking Mr. Murridge straignt in 
the face, without the least shrinking or shame. 

* Forged or not, it is the same thing. Since you have owned so 
much, confess the rest. Why did you take those cheques ?' 

* Why did I take those cheques ? Ob, I have heen with this man 
for five years, and now — ^now he asks me why I stole his cheques I* 

* Tell me, Norah. Yes, you have been with me five years. You 
have been so honest and faithful that I cannot understand it. Tell 
me why. I cannot understand it.' 

* I will answer no questions^ Take up the Case for yourself, 
Mr. Murridge. You will find me at my mother's, or with Calista, 
when you want me. You must take it up. You cannot let it stay 
where it is. You shall not. When you have come to the truth, 
you will understand why I refused to speak.* 

* Tell me the truth now, then, Norah.* 

Mr. Murridge, who trusted no one, and thought love and friend- 
ship fond and foolish things, was strangely moved by this business. 
He had thought that when he could lay his hands upon the person 
who had robbed him, he would straightway hale that person before 
the magistrate without pity, and, indeed, with revengeful joy. But 
that person stood before him, convicted by his son's evidence and 
out of her own mouth, and he was moved to pity. 

* Tell me the truth, Norah,* he repeated. * For God's sake, tell 
me the truth, and nothing more shall be said about it ! No one 
shall know ; it shall be between us two. We will all go on as 
before. Only, my girl, tell me the truth.' 

* I cannot---I cannot. You must find it yourself. I presented 
one of those cheques, and my brother presented another. That is 
all I can tell you.' 

She was no longer pale. She did not tremble any more. In her 
cheek there was a burning spot, which might have been the outward 
and visible sign of conscious guilt. As such Mr. Murridge read it. 
On the other hand, it might betoken a wrath too deep for words. 
But as such he did not read it. Whatever it was, her eyes were 
aflame as she turned her face once more to Mr. Murridge, as she 
stood with the door open. 

* I advise you for once to follow your own maxims. You have 
always advised me to trust no one. Yet you have sometimes 
trusted me. In this case trust no one but yourself. When you are 
satisfied, you will ask me to come back to yon. Till then you will 
see me here no longer.' 

The office-boy listened. 

* Oh, miss,' he said as she closed the door, * are you going ? He's 
gone too. He's done something. Oh, I know very well I. Are yoa 
really going ?' 

* Really going^ for a time, Joe ; peihsi]^ ^\a^<^\Xi<^^^ 
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* Is there a row, miss ? Is be ' — he jerked in the direction of Mr. 
Richard's chair — * is he in it ?' 

* You had better ask him. Joe, good-bye.' 

* She's been crying. The tears were on her cheeks. I wonder,' 
eaid the boy, * whether I ought to go in now ? Oh, if I could go in 
with a cntlass and a brace of pistols I' 

But he was afraid. 

* It is impossible/ said Mr. Murridge. ' She mast have done it. 
Why did she turn so pale ? Why did she tremble ? Why were 
her cheeks so red ? She must have done it ! Why did she refuse 
to take up the Case ? She must ! Very well, then. There is some- 
thing behind it — something that Dick can't find out. Very well, 
then ; they've got me to deal with now. I will find out the truth 
for myself.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE BROKEN BING. 

' Calista,' said Norah, half an hour later, walking into the Infants' 
Ward, * I have come to stay with you a little.* 

* To stay with me ? My dear Norah I What has happened ? 
'Nothing. I have left Mr. Murridge, that is alL I am come to 

•tay with you.* 

' Tell me, Norah. What is it ?' 

' Nothing.' 

In proof of this assertion she burst into tears and fell upon her 
sister's neck. 

* Tell me, Norah.' 

* I cannot — yet. Write to mother and tell her that I am here— 
say, if you please, for a holiday. Yes, tell her I am here for a 
holiday. 

* Go into my room, dear. I will be with you directly, and then 
you shall tell me as much as you please.' 

The Sister's room is at the end of the Ward, so that even when 
she is asleep she is never really away from her charge. It is at 
once her bedroom and sitting-room, furnished with a table and easy- 
chair, as well as a bed. In Calista's case — but thin, I believe, is 
matter of individual taste — there were books — in case she might 
find time to read a little — and pictures, and work. Here Norah sat 
down and took off hat and jacket, wondering how long people lire 
who are accused of dreadful and shameful things. 

^ Don't ask me why I am here,' she said, when Calista, after seeing 
that every Baby was comfortable, and having examined the thermo- 
meter and looked to the ventilation, came to her ; * don't ask me, 
Calista, because I cannot tell you. I can tell no one.* 

* Fou have left Mr. "MluxiVd^ft, d^^x ?' 

* Yes. I have lett \ivm. 1 ^jswi h^^^t^ t^sjs^t ^ Wik to hi* 
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again. And, oh, Calista ! I must see Hugh as soon as possible — 
directly.' 

* He is somewhere in the Hospital. I will send for him. He can 
SCO you in the corridor or somewhere. You are going to tell him 
what has happened T 

* I am going to tell him, Calista,* said Norah frigidly, * that it is 
all over between us. I am going to give him back his ring.' 

* Oh, Norah r 

* Please don't ask me why. I cannot tell you. It is not my fault, 
Calista,' she said, while the tears came again ; Mt is not my 
fault !' 

Calista remembered Dick's strange words on Sunday : * Whatever 
happens it will be her fault.' 

* Tell me/ she said, * what has Dick done ?' 
' I cannot tell you.* 

Then it was something done by Dick. How had he contrived to 
make mischief between Mr. Murridge and Norah ? Calista re- 
solved upon taking the earliest opportunity of seeing Master Dick. 
Unfortunately the events of the next day made that interview im- 
possible for some time to come. 

The Corridor in the Children's Hospital, Shadwell, is a quiet 
place for a Lovers' Tryst, though not like a bosky grove, entirely 
secluded from observation. And there are no flowers or hedges in 
it, and the spicy breezes blow not over cottage-gardens, but over 
the London Docks, which is, perhaps, the reason why they are 
sometimes very highly spiced. One is, however, safe from being 
overheard. Therefore, when Norah went out to meet her lover 
there, she began, quite comfortably, to cry. 

* Oh, Hugh !' she said, * I wonder if you will be sorry ?* 

* What for, dear ?' 

* I wonder whether you will console yourself very soon ? There 
are lots of prettier and better girls in the world. Oh, you will soon 
be happy again without me !* 

* My dearest child, what do you mean ?' 

* I mean, Hugh, that it is all over. Take back your ring. Our 
engagement is broken off.' 

Hugh put his hands behind him. 

* You must take it, Hugh. I am serious.' 

* I shall not take it, Norah. I am serious too. It takes two to 
make an engagement, and two to break it off. I refuse, my 
iarling.* 

* Hugh, it must be I' 

* Tell me why it must be.' 

* Because — because I cannot tell you 1 Oh, Hugh, believe 

me ! I can never marry you now, and I can never marry anyone 1' 

t Why— why—why ?' 

* Hugh,' she turned upon him a pair of the most %Q>T^Q'^5dxX ^^'Si 
ever seen^ * would jou like to marry a g\rV ^ift^x^o;^^ lort ^-s^^T 
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* Disgraced, Norah I* 

* Disgraced I Go away, Hugh ; I can tell you no more I' 

* This is truly wonderful,* said her lover. * Who dares to speak 
of disgrace and my Norah in the same breath ? My dear, when 
we two plighted our troth and kissed each other first, it was like 
the Church service, you know — ^for better for worse. Perhaps a 
little of the worse has come at the very beginning. Let me share 
it with you.' 

He took her tearful face in his hands — one on each side— and 
kissed her forehead and her lips. 

* There is trouble in those dear eyes,* he said, * but no disgrace. 
Norah, I flatly refuse to break it off. What will you do then ?' 

* Nothing,' she replied. ' I can do nothing. But I am in serious 
—terribly serious earnest, Hugh.* 

« Then tell me— tell me all.' 

She hesitated. The girl who hesitates is not always lost. 

* I have been charged with a terrible accusation, Hugh — a dread- 
ful accusation, and I have nothing to meet it with but my own 
denial.* 

* That is enough for those who love you, Norah.' 

' It is a charge for which people are everv day sent to prison.' 
She shuddered and trembled. * Do you unclerstand that, Hugh ? 
You are engaged to a girl who may even be sent to prison, because 
I cannot prove that I am innocent. What can innocent people do 
when other people tell lies about them ? I am disgraced, Hugh.' 

' No, dear ; you cannot be disgraced by a mere accusation. Tell 
me all — exactly as it happened.' 

* No. I cannot tell you — I will not. Let him find out the truth 
for himself. If it is hard for me to bear the falsehood, it will be 
harder for him to bear the truth.' 

' Tell me the truth, then, Norah.' 

* No, I will tell no one — not even you.* 

* Norah dear, it is my right to ask it.' 

* Then I withdraw the right. We are not engaged any longer, 
Hugh.' 

*Tell me this, then. Is it something connected with Mr. 
Murridge ?' 
Norah made no reply. 

* Is it anything to do with Dick ?' 
Still she was silent. 

* Dick came here on Sunday, grumpy and miserable. Norah, let 
me bear your burdens for you.' 

' You cannot bear my burdens. I take away the right. Hugh, 

as long as this thing is hanging over me, until my accuser shall 

withdraw his charge, I am not engaged to you. Oh, Hugh, I am 

in dreadful earnest !' She drew his ring from her finger and 

kissed it — a pretty, iragWe \\\.W^ Vkc^ai^ at ^'cA.d^^at with pearls and 

emeralds. 'Take it, H.v\%V B.^ x^toa^^ ^SJCsi. ^ ^^'^x^:^. ^X^^a 
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must — ob, Hugh, you must ! Can I wear your ring when I might 
have handcQjSs on my wrists ? Take it.' Again he refused. She 
twisted it with her fingers and the gold snapped. * Your ring is 
broken, Hugh. No — let me go — let me go I' 

He tried to hold her ; he implored her to let him speak, but she broke 
from him and fled swiftly down the Corridor to her sister^s Ward. 

Presently Calista came out, and found the Resident Medical 
standing beside the open window, confused and bewildered. 

* Do not contradict her/ she said. * Let her have her own way. 
She tells me that she has broken off her engagement, and she is 
crying and sobbing in my room. Hugh, it is soriaethihg that Dick 
has done. I am certain of it. He was hero on Sunday, gloomy 
and careworn. He told me — he warned me, he said, that what- 
ever happened was Norah's fault, because, you know, she refused 

* Did he use those words ? He is a cur, Calista I He was a cur 
at school, and he is a cur still. Bat what could he do or say ? She 
has been accused — hush, Calista ! the very whisper makes one's 
cheeks hot — she has been accused of something — something, she 
says, for which people are sent to prison. Think of that — our poor 
Norah 1 — our poor child !' 

Calista laughed scornfully. 

* Oh V she cried. * This is foolish ; this is absurd I Who can 
have accused her ?' 

* I do not know. But I will find out before long.* 

* She has left Mr. Murridge, she tells me.' 

* Then it must be Mr. Murridge — or — Dick,* ■ 

* Hugh ! Can it be that Dick has himself * 

Bhe did not finish her question^ because Hugh answered it by a 
responsive light in his eyes. 

* I will go presently,' he said. * This morning there is too much 
to do, but in the afternoon or to-morrow I will go and see Mr. 
Murridge myself. Somehow or other, Calista, we will get to the 
bottom of this.' 

* Dick could not,' said Calista. ' Oh, it is impossible I Consider. 
We have always known Dick. He is almost a brother. He has 
been our friend and companion all the days of his life. He thought 
he was in love with Norah. Can a man make love to a girl, and 
ask her to be his wife one day, and the next day accuse her of 
abominable and shameful things ? It is impossible, Hugh. Don't 
let us suspect Dick.' 

* Why, then, did he give you that warning, Calista ? Yet we will 
not suspect him until I have seen Mr. Murridge, and learned all 
that can be learned. Meantime, what are we to do with Norah ?' 

* Leave her to me, Hugh.' 

* But she is crying and unhappy. She should be with me.' 

* Leave her with me, Hugh, for to-day. When you have s^^xsl^^* 
Murridge we can consider what ia to V)^ ^otka. ^^"tV'a.'^'s*^'^?^^'^^^^'^ 
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able to lay this spectre. Then yoa can see her and console her as 
much as yon please.' 

Norah sat on Calista's bed, crying. Presently aha left off crying 
and began to wonder how a man conld be so revengeful and so 
wicked. Becanse now she understood quite clearly that the thing 
must have been done by no other than Dick, who, in order to screen 
himself and divert suspicion, had deliberately^ and in cold blood, 
accused her. And this was her old playfellow^ the man who had 
told her he loved her ! 

She sat there until the evening. Then she got up, bathed her 
tearful face, brushed her hair, and went out into the Ward. 

* I am come to work, Calista. My dear, I must work. It will 
do me good to sit up all night. If I lie down I shall hear voices 
and see figures. Let me stay here among the Babies and help to 
nurse.' 

The day-nurses went away and the night-nurses came to take 
their places, and among them Norah stood all the brief summer 
night till the early morning, when the sun rose over the silent City 
of Labour, and then she sat down in a chair and fell fast asleep. 
At five o'clock Calista came out in her dressing-gown, and the 
nurses carried Norah to the Sister's room and laid her on the bed, 
just as she was, in her clothes, and sleeping heavily. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the whole of Dick Murridge's future life, whether that be long 
or bliort, one day will stand out in his memory as the most un- 
lucky. Every man who has been weak and wicked thinks that the 
day when he was found out is the most unlucky day in his life. 
Of course, he should consider that the day when he first left the 
path of virtue was really that day ; but to arrive at that conclusion 
implies a return to that thorny path with what used to be called 
heart and soul, which is, I believe, rare. The wicked man not in- 
frequently turns away from his wickedness, so many forces acting 
upon him in the direction of righteousness ; but it is seldom indeed 
that he regards the dodges, tricks, cheats, and deceptions of the past 
with aught but complacency. There was nothing, at first, to rouse 
special apprehensions. His father was gloomy at breakfast ; he 
had lost his clerk as well as his sixty pounds, and the clerk was by 
far the more serious loss ; also he could not understand, in spite of 
his own maxims, how the girl could possibly have done it, and what 
she meant by avowing the worst piece of evidence against her, and 
then bidding him take up the Case himself. But to his son he said 
nothing to alarm him. Dick accepted his father's silence as a proof 
that nothing more waa going to be done, Norah would be forgiven, 
be fondly thought. Aa it ^x.IsIIvxxty^oq ^^^ \Xiv\ VwA ^t man to 
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Bit dowQ satisfied with so strange a thing as this unexplained ! 
Dick, like many crafty persons, was a great Fool. In fact, the 
whole history of Crime shows a remarkable development of the 
imaginative faculty going parallel with great craftiness, which 
prevents its possessors from seeing things in their right proportions, 
so that they frequently get caught in their own nets. And as if 
Norah was the kind of girl to accept forgiveness ! 

He spent the morning — ^for the third time — with the Count, who 
was showing him most surprising things with the cards — things 
which, he clearly perceived, might, in the hands of one who could 
do them dexterously, lead to surprising results. 

* There was a time,' said the Count, * when I could do these 
things, before I lost my finger. Do you think I lived in a place 
like this, the companion of such men as come here every night ? 
Now I can show you how we do them. Anybody may learn how 
they are done. But there are few indeed who can do them so as 
never to be suspected or caught. I have watched you, friend 
Bichardy and 1 know that you can learn. I will make you, if you 
please, and little by little, a master of the great Art.' 

The great Art, of course, was the practical application of scien- 
tific Legerdemain to card-playing and gambling. In its simpler 
forms it means turning the king, forcing a suit, making the bridge, 
palming a card, giving your adversary the worst hands and yourself 
the best. When a young man has learned these things, and can do 
them with a turn of the wrist and without a movement of the eve, 
he has indeed advanced far, and may be trusted to earn a very 
decent and comfortable maintenance. But there are higher flights, 
and although there are many Greeks about the gaming-tables, there 
never was one who brought to the profession a keener intellect, a 
more copious resource, a greater wealth of trickery in its highest 
and most occult branches, than the Signor Giuseppe Piranesi. 

* And when I have learned all this, what am I to do T 

* Long before that time comes, you will be glad of the protection 
which I can give you. Ask me when the Trouble comes.* 

* What do you mean by the Trouble? You are always talking 
about the Trouble.' Dick threw the cards upon the table. *I tell 
you there is no Trouble coming.' 

* And I tell you, young gentleman, there is a very great Trouble 
coming upon you, and that very soon. I have seen it coming day 
after day, and at last it has come. I believe, Richard, that it has 
come upon you this very day ; I believe you will not go home to 
your father's this evening.' 

Dick tried not to tremble, but he succeeded ill. He tried to 
laugh, and there came a dismal cackle. He picked up the cards, 
but his hand shook. Was the man a Prophet ? 

* I have had a dream, my son,' said the Count softly. * I dreamed 
that age and youth, experience and inexporienco, mi^ht hel^ ^-^^Vsl 
other.' 
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* What has that got to do with me and — and the Trouble ?* 

* Wait — wait, and listen. My dream was of an old man and a 
young man. They travelled together, and were Partners, though 
no one knew it. They worked together. The old man knew 
where to go, and the young man how to work. He had been 
taught by the old man. They went wherever the money is — there 
are only a dozen places in the world worth going to — ^where, that is, 
there are rich young fellows who are fools enoagh to think they can 
win at the game-table. Do you begin to understand this dream?' 

* But what has it got to do with the Trouble ?* 

' The Trouble may be the means of making this Dream a reality. 
It is a beautiful dream. There is in it the Ufe of luxury, and of 
ease, and of love.' Dick heard of the love and luxury without 
much emotion. The former moved him but little, the latter not at 
all. * And a life-t^f getting money in it — ^money, my young friend.' 

Dick's cold eyes lit up. 

^It will only be necessary for you to follow my instructions, and 
to be my pupil. You must obey me, and you shall be my Partner. 
I will introduce you, and I will play square, like the fools at the 
table, because the cursed loss of my finger prevents me from play- 
ing any other way. But you — you — you shall play with every 
advantage of Science, skill, and courage.' 

* Oh I' Dick, it is fair to say, had no objections on the score 
of honesty, but he distrusted his own powers. ' Oh, it is im- 
possible 1' 

* A beautiful dream. Everywhere the most delightful life, and 
the easiest; everywhere the fools who sit about the tables, and 
expect to win. Perhaps a time may come when it will be no dream, 
but a necessity.* The Count sighed, and Dick's eyes kindled. ' A 
divine life, with everything that can be bought, and always money 
at your fingers' ends. You might be my pupil In six months I 
would teach you enough. Then we would begin. You should be 
the young Englishman of fortune on his travels. No one suspects 
the young Englishman of fortune ; he is always a Fool ; he is 
always the prey of the Profession. Would you like to be that 
young Englishman ? He loses when the stakes are low, and he 
wins when the stakes are high. Would that suit you ?' 

The spider has many blandishments. To the fly he talks the 
language of innocence, of flattery, of disinterested friendship, and 
of love. But to brother-spider he uses a different kind of talk. 

* If I could only get away V he said. * As for the City, I hate it I 
If 1 could only get away I' 

* You may — ^you shall. My dear young friend, I will help yon 
because you can help me. That is the foundation of every friend- 
ship. My secrets are yours, and yours are mine for the future. 
We must trust each other, because we can be of service to each 
other. Hands upon it.' 

Dick gave him his hand. 
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* So/ said the Count. * Now, my friend, I have business. I will 
leave you here. I shall return in two hours. You will stay here ;* 
for the first time he assumed a tone of command. ' You will irot 
leave this house tintil my return.' He put on his hat and lit a 
cigarette, * By the way, have you got me another cheque ?' 

* No,' said Dick shortly. 

* Those first three cheques — they were all ri^ht— on the square ?' 

* Of course they were all right. Why should they not be all 
right ?' 

* Good — very good. Your secrets are mine, and mine are yours. 
Partners such as we shall be have no secrets from each other, have 
they r 

He laughed pleasantly, and went away. 

Dick, left alone, began to imagine that life. His own had been 
so dull that he had not the least idea what it would be like. But 
there would be no City work, no office, no drudgery of copying 
and of making up books. There would be change and excitement; 
in it ; there would be money in it, and gambling (on the safe side) 
in it. Was the Count serious ? Yet he had spent a great deal of 
trouble over him. He was not likely to spend that time and trouble 
for nothing. The chance of leading such a life depended upon 
himself. 

He seized the pack of cards, and began to practise some of the 
passes and tricks which the Count had taught him. But he was 
excited and nervous. The most that he dared to hope that morn- 
ing was safety for a time ; what was opened up for him now was 
more than safety for a time ; it was rescue. 

The Count said that the Trouble was coming that very day. 
Well : he knew that the cheques were burned, with the cheque- 
book. There can be no forgery unless the documents are produced, 
and they were gone. Oh, what a fortunate chance was this that 
placed in his hands the very proofs of his own guilt ! The cheques 
were burned. If his father discovered the truth, he would do 
nothing — nothing at all. There would be a Row ; there would 
certainly be a Row. Well, the greatest Row breaks no bones. 
And he would, perhaps, be turned into the street. Very well. 
Then, perhaps, the Count would really do what he had promised — 
become his friend and Partner. Because, you see, Dick had as yet 
none of that sense of honour which exists between brothers m 
iniquity. That had to be created in him. 

He could do nothing with the cards. He threw them down, and 
took up the paper. It was the Times, and on the second column 
his eyes fell upon the following advertisement : ^ 

* Fifteen Pounds Reward. — Whereas on the 3rd, the 5th, and 
the 11th days of June respectively, there were presented and cashed 
at the Royal City and Provincial Bank, Finsbury Circus Bra.iL<ibL^ 
three cheques, each for twelve pounds, ]^a^^\Aft \*q ^^^ ^t \s^ax^it^ 
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and purporting to be signed by myself. The above-named reward 
will be paid to any person wno shall discover the man who pre- 
sented them. He is described as an elderly man, well dressed, 
speaks with a foreign accent, has short white hair and white 
monstache, without beard, and has lost the forefinger of his right 
hand. 

* (Signed) John Murridge, 

* Finsbury Circus, E.C/ 

Mr. Murridge, in short, was a practical man. The Case per- 
plexed and worried him. He could see no way out of it. Norah 
took the cheques ; that was certain. She and her brother pre- 
Fcnted two of them ; that was certain. Why ? And who presented 
the other three ? 

There cannot be many men in London with the three distinctive 
characteristics of age, a foreign accent, and the loss of the fore- 
finger on the right hand. The man he wanted must be an accom- 
plice in this robbery, or he must have received payment with these 
cheques. In the former case, he might be discovered by someone 
who would see the advertisement ; in the latter, he might himself 
come forward. He was quite right ; the advertisement produced 
the man. It did more. There were, I think, fifty-two members 
of the Club. It was, therefore, remarkable that, in the course of 
that day and the next, Mr. Murridge received forty-six letters, all 
from the immediate neighbourhood of St. Fancras, King's Cross, 
and Camden Town, and all informing him that the writer had it in 
his power to produce the man advertised for on receipt of the 
promised reward, which might be sent by return post. Thirty-six 
of the writers followed up the letter by a personal call ; twenty-six 
were abusive when they found that they had to go away with 
nothing — not even their tempers, which they lost in the office— and 
ten went away sorrowful. There would have been fifty-one letters ; 
but, unfortunately, the remaining five did not see the Times. 

A simple advertisement. Nothing more. Yet it knocked down 
at one stroke the whole of Dick's careful construction. No more 
was left of it after the advertisement appeared than remains of an 
Ice Palace in the summer. 

Dick knew that. The moment he read the advertisement he 
understood what would happen. 

At two o'clock the Count returned. 

* My friend,' he said gravely, * you have done wrong.' 

* What have I done ?' 

' You have not trusted me. A dozen times have I asked you if 
those cheques, were right.' 

* Well, they are * he began. 

*Have done with lies,' said the Count roughly. * Understand, 
ODce and for all, that tlaet^ ?ltq to be no more lies between us. 
YovL arc to tcU me tke txvxWi— ^\^«t^^, Ti'a ^av5L\kttax1 "tlUe you 
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go your own way. Even this morning I gave you another 
chance/ 

* Ton ought to have shown me the paper.* 

* You might have seen the paper/ 

* Have you been to my father's ?* 

* I have. In any case I should have gone to him. What ! Am 
I to be advertised for ? Am I to go into hiding ? Besides/ his 
face broke into a sweet smile, ' there are our worthy friends, the 
members. Do you think that, for fifteen pounds, these gentlemen 
would not rush to denounce the man without the forefinger? 
Therefore I anticipated them. Why not ?' 

Dick waited to know what happened. 

* I took a cab. I drove to Finsbury Circus. I sent my card to 
your father. He was not alone, but ne admitted me immediately.' 

'Whatdidhesay?' 

* Nothing — ^your father said nothing ; from which I augur the 
worst. For myself, as he might wish to hear from me further, I 
have given him my name and my address — not at this house.' 

* He knows that I gave you those cheques. Did he say nothing ?' 
'He said nothing. When you go home this evening, he will, 

without doubt, have a great deal to say. But to me he said no- 
thing at all. There is more, however. I was not alone.' 

* Who was there T 

' Your father knows now that you gave two more cheques to be 
cashed. There was another cheque half filled np. A boy in the 
office has found it and given it to your father.' 

' I knew the little devil had got it. I wish I had him here — ^just 
for five minutes. I wish I had him here !' 

' He had also picked up and gummed together the fragments of 
paper written all over by you m imitation of your father's hand- 
writing. A dangerous boy I' 

* I wish I had him here.' 

* What will you do now ?' 

' I won't go home again,' said Dick. 

* Well ? 

* Oh,* cried Dick, * let that dream of yours come to something, 
Count. Teach me all you can, and I will obey you, and be your 
servant, or your Partner, or anything you please. I was a fool 
not to tell you all a week ago and more.' 

' It was foolish, indeed, because I guessed the truth all along. 
There are many young men who do these things. They are always 
found out ; then there is Trouble. As for them, they are mostly 
silly boys who are born only to sink and be forgotten. But you 
are different ; you are clever, though too crafty, and cold, yet too 
easily frightened ; you have courage — of a kind — such a kind as I 
want ; therefore I will help you.' 

Dick murmured something about gratitude. 

* IJ'o,' said the Count j • do not talk oi g;c^\«\VQi<\!^. "^vc^ ^ "i^N 
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voa will stay here for awhile until I am ready. While yon are 
here yon must not leave this room. You are a prisoner. I will 
give out to the landlord that you are an invalid. You will spend 
vour time in practising the things I will teach. yon. Courage! 
You have humed your hoats ; you have hroken with the past.* 



CHAPTER XI. 

STILL ONE CHANGE LEFT. 

The hlackest cloud sat on the hrow of Mr. Murridge. Business 
was before him which wanted his clever clerk, and she was gone. 
Wonderful 1 unheard-of I She confessed what she had done, and 
she went away without a word of excuse, without any appeal to 
mercy ; just as if somebody else had done the thing. Never was 
audacity more complete. 

'I could forgive her/ said Mr. Mnrridge. 'I feel it in me to 
forgive her.' Perhaps the thought of her cleverness, and the loss 
of her departure, assisted him to this Christian frame of mind. 
*Yes; I feel that I could forgive her. I could stop the sixty 
pounds out of her salary, and we could go on just exactly the same 
as before ; only I should lock up the cheque-book ; if she'd only 
tell me why she did it, and say she was sorry. And the little devil 
ffoes off with a toss of her head and a glare in her eyes as if some- 
body else had taken the cheques ! It's wonderful ! it's wonderful I' 

Meantime, how could he replace her ? 

' I'll make her come back to me,' he said. ' If she won't accept 
my terms I'll prosecute her, even without the cheques. She must 
have taken them out of Dick's drawer, too. Women will do any- 
thing«r— anything ! But that was clever. What will her father 
say ? I don't care. I'll prosecute the Honourable Norah Cronan. 
daughter of Viscount Clonsilla, for forgery ! That is ' — he paus^ 
— ' 2 I can without the cheques ; and then she'll be glad enough 
to accept my terms.' 

While Mr. Murridge was thus breathing fury and flames, he 
received a call. A young gentleman, whose appearance was un- 
known to him, knocked at the door and walked in. 

* My name is Aquila,' he said, * You will understand why I have 
called when I tell you that I am engaged to Miss Norah Cronan.' 

* Oh !' Mr. Murndge replied, with a snort ; * you are, are you-? 
And has that young lady seen you since yesterday morning ?' 

* Yes ; I have seen her.* 

' Has she made any kind of statement to yon ? Do you under* 
stand what has happened ?' 

* I learn from her that some kind of charge has been brought 
against her.' 

* She is accused— not by me, but bv another — of theft and 
forgerj. Sixty pounda \a X\iQ \,o\a\. \\i^^^, Vv^^u robbed in my 
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own office of sixty pounds by five distinct forgeries. She made no 
.bones of confessing the thing to me. Laughed at it, so to speak. 
Laughed at it ! Told me to find out the truth for myself/ 

* Confessing ! Norah confessing I' 

* Certainly. And if, youn^ gentleman, you can explain how she 
fiSLme to confess without the least shame, I should be glad to hear 
that explanation. Come.' 

< Let n^e understand. How could she confess ? What did she 
say? 

' She confessed that she cashed one of the cheques herself, and 
that her brother cashed another. Is not that confession enough 
for you ?' 

^ Nothing would be enough for me, because I am as firmly con- 
vinced of her innocence as of my own. Much more firmly, in fact, 
because Norah could not do this thing. Consider, Mr. Murridge * 
— the young man's voice trembled — * this is a very dreadful charge 
to bring against anyone, and most of all against a girl. Yet you 
talk of it as if it was not only a possible charge, but already 
proved.' 

* Every day in this City,* said Mr. Murridge, * there are robberies 
of this kind. They are all committed by perfectly innocent persons 
previously unsuspected. When they are found out, the first cry is 
that it is impossible. Now, young gentleman, I am very sorry for 
the girr» sake — I don't know another person in the world for whom 
I would say so much. The thin^ is impossible, is it not ? Yet i^ 
has happened * 

* Is that all ? Tell me exactly. Is it all that Norah said ?' 

* She said that she would answer no more questions.' 
» Is that all ?' 

* Not quite. What she said then — I can't understand it — was that 
I must find out the truth for myself. What do you make of that ?' 

* Only that you have not got the truth yet. Stay ; let us send 
for her brother. Will you let me put a question to him in your 
presence ?' 

* By all meaqs. Send the office-boy in a cab.' 

Hugh hastily wrote a note, and despatched the boy in a hansom. 
From the City to Gower Street a tolerably swift cab takes twenty 
minutes. They had, therefore, forty minutes at least to wait. 

* And now,' said Mr. Murridge, * your relations with this young 
lady are so intimate, and you know so much, it would be just as 
well if you knew all.' 

He opened his safe, and took from it a roll of paper. 

* This document,' ne said, * was placed in my hands by no other 
than my own son. Bead it, remembering that the girl is his <^d 
companion and friend from childhood.' 

Hugh read it through, slowly and deliberately. Then he read it 
a second time. 

* you accept this statement/ h« asked, ^ m\^iQ\xHi q^<^^>^^w*^ 
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' Sorely. It is a perfectly plain Btaiement by my own son, who 
can have nothing whatever to gain by misrepresenting the facts. 
You obsenre that he suppressed as long as he conld the most 
important fact.' 

Hngh made no reply. Bat he read the paper a third time. Then 
he looked carefnUy about the room. 

* Come, Mr. Mnrridgc/ he said, * let ns examine this docament 
with a little more care. Dick says that Norah shut the door ; that 
the door, as sometimes happens, was not quite close, but stood 
ajar ; that from the place where he sat he could see through this 
partly open door. Come into the outer office with me.' 

He carefully adjusted the door so that it should be ajar at an 
angle of about eleven and a half degrees, which is, so to speak, a 
good large jar. 

' Now/ he said, * if it was ajar it certainly could not have been 
wider than this. Here are two tables and two chairs : I suppose be 
must have been sitting at one of them while he saw the door ajar. 

* This is my son's chair.' 

' Sit here, then,' Hugh went on. ' Tell me what yon can see in 
your own office ?' 

Nothing whatever could be seen of the inner office from Dick's 
seat, and nothing from the other se^it. This will readily be under- 
stood if we remember that the fire-place was on the same side for 
both rooms, and that Mr. Murridge sat near the fire in his room, 
and Dick between the fireplace and the window in his, while the 
office-boy was accommodated with a table and a chair on the other 
side of the fire. 

* Very good,' said Hugh. * The first point of the story is that 
your son saw Norah from his own place, through the partly opened 
door. Now, in order to see her, he would have been obliged to 
leave the seat and go over to the other side of the room.' 

* That makes no difference,' said Mr. Murridge. * The point is 
that he saw what was being done. He may have been standing— 
or prying and peeping — that matters nothing.' 

* I do not agree with you,' said Hugh. * The point is that, not 
being curious, he saw without taking the trouble to spy.' 

* Still, no difference. Why shouldn't he spy? A man doesn't 
like to confess that he was prying and spying.' 

Hugh went on to another point. 

* He says that Norah folded the cheques and placed them in her 
bosom. Very good. Let us see the cheques ?' 

* They are lost. They have been stolen.' 

* That is unfortunate. Did you see them ?' 

* Of course I did.' 

* In what manner. Had they been folded ?' 

It was a bow drawn at a venture. But Mr. Murridge chanced 
countenance and waa dkcoiv^i^Tted; ^ 

'Strange,' he said-, '1 YiB^ei tot^Q\X,«a. ^t^^ ^^^ ^,j^ foldei 
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The others had been rolled or carried flat in a pocket-book. I 
noticed that they were not folded. But one was folded; I am 
certain that one of them was folded.' 

* This makes, you see, the second mistake in this document.' 

' What do these little mistakes matter in so weighty a charge as 
this? My son says that he saw with his own eyes — it doesn't 
signify to me whether he was peeping through a keyhole — he 
actually saw Norah tear those cheques out of the book. You 
cannot get over that plain fact.' 

* Plainly, then, Mr. Murridge, I don't believe it. If that is the 
only way out of the difficulty, I do not believe it.' 

' You think my son lied ?' 

* I am perfectly sure that if he charges Norah with theft he lies.' 

* You are engaged to the young lady. You are bound to say 
that. But, young gentleman, get over her confession, if you can. 
I tell you I am ready to believe that my son was mistaken if you 
can get over the plain facts — that I have been robbed, and that 
Norah confesses.' 

* Let us wait till Daffodil comes.' 

He sat down opposite to Mr. Murridge, and they waited. There 
was nearly half an hour yet to wait. To sit opposite to a man for 
half an hour, waiting for a question to be asked, a question in 
which is concerned the honour of the girl you love, is awkward. 

While they waited, however, there came another visitor. 

Mr. Murridge's door was standing wide open, and the visitor 
walked in. 

He was an elderly gentleman with large white moustache, very 
neatly dressed, with an upright, soldierly bearing. He took off his 
hat politely, and as he did so Mr. Murridge started, because he 
recognised the man for whom he had that morning advertised. At 
least, this man was short of one finger — the forefinger of his right 
hand was gone. 

* You are Mr. Murridge ?' he asked in a slightly foreign accen'f. 

* I am, sir. And you ?' 

* I believe I am the man whose description is given in the Times 
of this morning.' 

* Pray go on, sir.' 

'It is, perhaps, usual to advertise for a gentleman under the 
promise of a reward as if he was a criminal.' 

* If he is wanted for evidence, why not ?' 

* You may withdraw that advertisement, sir ; and you may save 
your money. I am the man who presented three cheques at your 
bank, and for twelve pounds, and each signed by yourself.' 

**OhI' said Mr. Murridge. *Now we shall see.' He turned to 
Hugh. * Perhaps, as you feel so strongly in this business, you 
would like to leave me alone with this — this gentleman ?' 

* On the contrary, I feel so strongly about it, IVi^l \ ^aa.'^ ^j^ 
your permission to hear what he has to sa^J* 
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* As you please. It is the next step in the Enquiry. You under- 
stand tnat I shall connect these three cheques, as, well as the other 
two, with Norah or her brother.' 

* You will try.' 

' The question is/ said Mr. Murridge, ' first, where you got those 
cheques ; and next, for what consideration V 

* As regards the first/ replied the stranger, * you ought to know 
to whom you gave them.* 

' I did not give them to anyone. Those cheques were stolen, 
and the signature is a forgery.* 

* Really ? That is awkward. It is very awkward.' 

*But tell us,' cried Hugh impatiently, springing to his feet. 

* Tell us, man !' 

' I am much distressed to hear this,' said the stranger. * I confess, 
when I saw^ this advertisement this morning, that I feared there 
was something wrong about the cheques. I am most distressed.' 

* You have not answered my question yet,' said Mr. Murridge. 

* Never mind your distress.' 

* I am distressed on your account, sir. However, the person from 
whom I received the cheques was your own son, Mr. Richard 
Murridge/ 

* What !' Mr. Murridge shouted. 

* Your own son — no other, certainly/ 
Hugh sat down. 

* Why — why— for what consideration did you receive that money?' 

* In part payment of a loan. I had lent my young friend, from 
time to time, sums of money amounting in all ' — he produced a 
pocket-book and looked at an entry — * to forty-nine pounds nine- 
teen shillings. He has paid me by three instalments of tweWe 
pounds each — thirty-six pounds. There remains, therefore, the 
sum of thirteen pounds nineteen shillings — thirteen guineas we 
will say. For this 1 have his acknowledgment — here it is.' 

He handed Mr. Murridge a slip of paper — a simple I O U drawn 
and signed by his soru Mr. Murridge examined it. As he held it 
in his hand, the room became dark, and the figures before him 
stood as if in thick cloud, and Hugh's voice was like a voice in a 
dream. For he suddenly understood that it was his son, and not 
Norah at all, who bad done this thing, and he saw, in the signature 
of his son, what he had never noticed before — perhaps he had never 
before seen his son's signature — a fatal resemblance to his own. 

* You have not yet, sir,' said Hugh, * given us your name and 
address.* 

The stranger laid his card upon the table. Hugh took it, read it, 
and handed it to Mr. Murridge. 

* Signor Giuseppe Piranesi, No. 88, Argyle Square. That address 
will always find you ?' 

' J am in lodgings there. That address will find me for a few 
weeks longer.' 
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* Why did you lend my son money ?' Mr. Murridge asked quietly. 
*To pay his losses at cards.' 

* His losses at — at cards ? Dick ? Losses at cards ?* 

* Your son's losses at cards.' 

* You will have to prove these things, sir,' said Mr. Murridge. 
* You will have to prove them. You shall go before a magistrate.' 

* Before the Lord Mayor himself, if you please. Meantime, I 
will keep this little document.' He replaced the I U in his 
pocket-book. * And, if 1 might suggest as the next step, you might 
put one or two questions to your son. As, first, how and where he 
spends his evenings ; next, how he has done lately in the matter of 
luck ; and, thirdly, who has lent him money to go on with.' 

Mr. Murridge said nothing. 

* As to the first, he will reply that he spends all his evenings at a 
certain club, where there is social conversation, with a little friendly 
gambling — such as a baccarat-table and tables for ^cart^, and so 
forth, and that he is a gambler acharn^ — for his age, I have never 
seen a more determined gambler. As for the second question, ha 
will tell you that luck has been very much against him for some 
weeks ; and, as to the third, that the Proprietor of the Club lent 
him money from time to time. When you have put these questions 
and received these answers, I think that you will not want to go 
before any magistrates.* 

*You are, then,' said Hugh, *tho Proprietor of a Gambling 
Club? 

* I am its Founder, young gentleman. I shall be happy to welcome 
yon, in case you^ too, like Mr. Richard Murridge, are devoted to 
the green table. You will find the Club a highly respectable body 
of gentlemen.' 

Mr. Murridge sat quite silent. 

Just then Daffodil arrived. He knew nothing of any trouble, 
and walked in with his careless, cheerful bearing. 

* Here I am, Mr. Murridge. What do you want me for ? Is my 
father elevated to an Earl or a Duke ?' 

* Will you ask him the question, or shall I ?' said Hugh. 
Mr. Murridge shook his head. 

*Well, then,' Hugh went on, *be serious, Daff, if you can. Do 
you remember cashing a cheque at th& Royal City and Provincial 
Bank thu oflier day ?' 

* Yes ; 1 cashed a cheque all right. For twelve pounds, it was.' 

* How did you get that cheque ?' 

* Why, Dick gave it to me. Asked me to cash it on my way to 
Crosby Hall, where I was to meet him. I gave him the money. 
Why r 

* Never mind why. Do you know this gentleman ?' 
The Signor offered his hand. 

* It is my young friend whom Fortune favours. When shaAI "^^"^ 
come again ?' 
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The young man blushed. 

* I know iSm,' he said. * I have seen him twice.' 

* Only twice ? Hugh asked. * Consider.' 

* Only twice/ replied the Signor. * The young gentleman hat 
only twice been to the Club.' 

* Are you in the habit of gambling, Daff ?' 

* I've only gambled twice in my life,' he replied, blushing. 

* Are you in debt ?* 

* I owe about five pounds to my tailor. It is more than I can 
pay, but it is all I owe.' 

* You have only played cards for money twice ?' 

' I have played whist in some of the fellows* rooms for threepenny 
points. But I have only gambled twice. The first time I won five 
shillings, and the second fifty shillings and more.' 

* Well, who took you ?' 

Daff hesitated and turned red again. No one likes to tell 
tales. 
' You must tell us. It is for Norah^s sake.' 

* Well, then, Dick took me.* 

' Dick is my most regular member,' said the Signor, as if it was a 
credit to him. * He begins with the first, and he plays as long as 
he can stay. My most regular member. There is no one more 
regular than Dick. He should have been a Bussian.' 

* Very good. There is only one other question I want to ask 
you. Did Dick, to your knowledge, ever ask anyone else to cash a 
cheque for him ?' 

* Once he asked Norah.' 
*How do you know ?* 

' Norah told me. We were talking, and she told me. I said she 
had no business to run errands for Dick.* 

* Now, sir,* said Hugh, * I hope you understand the reason which t 
prompted Norah to refuse any other answer, or to conduct this 
Enquiry ? She knew beforehand.* 

* There is villainy somewhere,* said Mr. Murridge harshly ; 

* villainy somewhere I How do I know that this is not a con- 
spiracy ? As for you, sir,* he turned to the Signor, * I believe you 
can be sent to prison for corrupting the young.' 

Signor Piranesi laughed courteously. 

* I assure you, sir,' he said, * the members of my Club are quite 
corrupt, as regards gambling, before they come to me.' 

*And as for you,' Mr. Murridge shook his finger at Daffodil, 

* as for you, I believe you are in the job somehow. Villains all I 
viUains all I' 

* And I, too ?* said Hugh. 

* You have got the girl to defend.' 

* The villainy, Mr. Murridge, is established nearer home. You 
are ready, I hope, to acquit the person first charged ?' 

' Certainly not — cerlaiuVy iio\.. 'Q.oy^ ^Q\kwQ\T that thia is not 
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a conspiracy against my son? Where is he? Let him be con- 
fronted with these two. Let me have more evidence. Let me find 
the last of the stolen cheques.* 

Now, all this time the door had been standing wide-open, and 
behind it sat the office-boy eagerly drinking in every word. He 
now, for the first time, understood exactly what had happened. 
And he now began to experience the joys of revenge, because he 
had it in his power to deal his long-meditated blow on the man 
who had called him a measly little devil. 

Accordingly, he stepped from his place and boldly entered the 
inner office. 

* What do you want ?* asked his master. 

* Please, sir, I've heard it all.* 

*What if you have? All the world shall hear it all before 
long.' 

* Please, sir,' the boy's bearing was considerably more humble 
than that invariably adopted by his favourite heroes, but the matter 
is more important than the manner ; ^ please, sir, Pve found some-* 
thing which Mr. Richard dropped.' 

* What is it ?' 

The boy produced an envelope in which were two pieces of paper. 
One of them, pink in colour, he laid on the table. 

* It is the last of the cheques 1' cried Mr. Murridge. 

The signature was only, as yet, in pencil, very carefully written. 
The rest of the cheque was filled up. Like all the rest, it wag 
drawn for the sum of twelve pounds. 

* What is the other paper in your hand ?' asked Hugh. 

*Mr. Kichard was always writing things and tearing them up. 
One day he spent all the morning in writing over a single sheet of 
paper. Then he tore it up into little pieces. I picked them up 
and pieced them together.' 

He gave Hugh the result. It was a half -sheet of foolscap. It 
had been torn into a hundred piece", and was now put together 
like a child's puzzle, and gummed upon another paper. Across it 
was written, over and over again, like one of Coutts's cheques, the 
name of John Murridge — John Murridge — John Murridge, all 
exactly alike, and all in exact imitation of Mr. Murridge's usual 
signature. Hugh placed this before Mr. Murridge. 

* Are you satisfied now, sir?' he asked. 

* I want my son's explanation. You can all go. I ain not satisfied 
until I have my son's explanation.' 

They left him. But in the outer office the boy sat with a broad 
grin upon his expressive countenance. He was one of Nature's 
artless children, and the thought of Dick's downfall filled him with 
a joy which he had not learned to suppress and was not ashamed 
to show. Presently Mr. Richard would come in unsuspecting. 
Then his father would call him, and the B.o'^i ^ovsJA X^^^ccw. K^cSs. 
then the policeman would be called in atv^ >iXve^ n;cpq\^^^ ^iF> '^'^ 
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together to the Mansion House, where he, the oflSce-hoy, wonld 
give evidence. 

* And then* — he smiled sweetly — * then I shall see him wriggle.' 
The ofiSce-boy sat all day long lolled with this pleasanfc anticipa- 
tion, and contented though he had no novelette in the drawer. 
Mr. Richard would come upstairs, unsuspecting that his father 
would call him. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Richard did not come that day at all. The 
office-boy was disappointed. The Row would take place in the 
privacy of Camden Town. Again, unfortunately, though Mr. 
Murridge went home thinking he would get that explanation from 
his son, he was unable even to ask for it, for his son was out when 
he arrived, and didn't come home at all. And the office-boy' will 
now, probably, never see Mr. Richard wriggle. 

CHAPTER XII. 

UNCLE JOSEPH AS AN INSTRUMENT. 

* No, sir !* Mr. Murridge repeated obstinately ; * I am not satis- 
fied.» 

It was the next morning. Hugh called again to learn the result 
of the proposed explanation. 

*I am not satisfied,' he repeated. * Where is my son ? I don't 
know. He has not been home all night.' 

* Has he run away, then ? It looks like it.' 

*I do not know. I say, that until he has an opportunity of 
meeting these charges, I will not condemn him. What do I know ? 
The case against him may be a conspiracy got up by you, the girl, 
and her brother, and the scoundrel who owns a gambling-den. 
Am I to believe that a boy who has all his life been quiet and 
orderly is suddenly to become a thief and a gambler ?' 

* We do not ask you to believe that. We ask you to believe that 
his vices were kept a secret from you — ^that he lost money, 
borrowed in the hope of winning it back, lost that, and borrowed 
more, until he became deep in debt — deep, that is, for a man of 
his position — and that under the temptation and pressure he gave 
way. That is what we ask you to believe !' 

* I shall believe nothing. I will form no theory, and I will not 
condemn my son until I have seen him, and hccrd what he has to 
say. For aught I know you may be keeping him hidden out of 
my way.' 

* Then you will not withdraw this charge against Norah ?' 

* Certainly not. It was my son's accusation, not mine. It is not 
for me to withdraw it until I am convinced, that it is false.' 

'You. have evidence in "jomx hand sufficient to convince any 
reasonable person.' 
'Perhaps you think bo. Tl\i^ ^V\^^nsife ^1 H.^^ ^^x'^^tv^ ^\saSs\ 
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accnsed, and by their own admission implicated — the evidence of a 
foreigner and a professed gambler, and the evidence of a miserable 
office-boy.* 

* With his documents.' 

* "What do the documents amount to ? Nothing. The imitation 
of my signature may have been Norah's, for aught I know.' 

Hugh left him. He was not to be shaken. 

I suppose Mr. Murridge knew perfectly well that there was no 
escape. The fact was proved, but he was obstinate. Until his son 
could be confronted with this evidence he would not condemn him. 
Until that time, therefore, the charge against Norah would not be 
retracted. Nor would she listen to the voice of Love • nor would 
she return to Mr. Murridge ; nor would his business get itself 
accomplished ; nor would his clients establish their Royal, Noble, 
and Gentle Descent. So that the impediment of Dick's flight pro- 
duced consequences of a very wide and unexpected kind. Yon 
stick a little pin into a piece of machinery ;. there is the least 
possible jar which spreads through all the wheels and pistons, and 
is felt even to the foundations on which the machinery is built. 
For a whole fortnight they lived in this suspense, Norah remaining 
with her sister at the Hospital. 

It was reserved for Uncle Joseph to be the humble instrument by 
which this impediment was to be removed. And it happened in 
this way. 

It was his custom, in these long summer evenings, to revisit, by - 
the help of the omnibus, some of the scenes of his former greatness, 
and especially a certain well-known tavern in Great Queen Street. 
Here he knew the manager and some of the head-waiters — in fact, 
he knew by sight every waiter in London, and had a nodding ac- 
quaintance with hundreds of the gentry who every morning, about 
ten o'clock, assemble on the kerbstone outside the great restaurants, 
waiting to hie taken on for the evening. Under their arms most of 
them carry the uniform of their profession. They are an inoffensive 
folk, as may be gathered by anyone who will loiter for a minute 
and listen to their talk ; they give no trouble ; they never want 
anybody's property ; if you were to offer them three-acre allotments 
they would not listen ; they have never been known to strike, to 
combine, to agitate, or to demonstrate ; they never march in pro- 
cession, and have not, between them all, a single banner or a bit of 
bunting ; they are, in the evening, always beautifully dressed for 
their work ; they are civil of speech, active, and zealous ; they have, 
one and all, a curiously cultivated taste in wine ; and they are said 
to have but one vice. This they share with many landed gentlemen. 
it is a love for the Turf. 

tJncle Joseph, who had formerly been an honoured guest two or 
three nights in every week, now sat humbly in the manager's room.^ 
reading the m^nus of the day. A\aa\ w^^ \i^x^ \!kaH» \5S^ Xssssi.— 
those gorgeoaS'Coloured cards, inacxWi^^ V\\Xi VJc^ft \w^\siss.^j^ ^'oisiissak. 
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(all in Frcnoh) of the most toothsome and delightful dishes. It 
was somethiug to know that the Banquets still went on, though he 
was no longer seated at the table near the presiding officer, as richly 
decorated as a German official ; and, no doubt, it was a consolation 
to accept the hospitable glass of sherry which was sometimes 
proffered in the manager's room. 

One evening, about ten days after Dick vanished away, Uncle 
Joseph paid a visit to the tavern. There were several beautiful 
banquets going on, and he read the menus with the soft regrets dae 
to the happy past. It was nearly nine when he got np to go— the 
hour when the active business of the banquet is finished, and after 
the material, the intellectual Feast was to begin with the speeches. 
Alas I they would never hear him speak again. 

As he passed from the manager's room into the ball a door on the 
first floor was thrown open, and there came out such a joyous sound, 
a mingling of many sounds in a fine confusion, such as the cliquetis 
of glasses, the laughter of men who have drunk plenty of wine, the 
shuffling of waiters' feet, the noise of plates, and the popping of 
corks, that Uncle Joseph's knees trembled. 

* Ah,' he said, ^ it is a blessing indeed to feel that the Craft is not 
falling off.' 

He went away, and presently found an omnibus. 

Every night about this time he was seized with a dreadful yearn- 
ing for champagne. This evening it was a yearning which tortured 
him. The festive sound of the revelry was too much for the old 
man, and his heart felt like lead to think that there was no more 
champagne to be had during the short remainder of his history. 
When he got out of his omnibus at Eling's Cross, and began to walk 
homewards, this yearning held him and shook him so that he 
trembled as he walked, and people thought that he must be suffer- 
ing from senile weakness. It was not this ; it was the yearning 
after champagne which made his brain to reel and his eyes to swim. 
Uncle Joseph had never married ; the experience might have taught 
him that the passion of Love in some of its forms, as when its 
object is absent, closely resembled this craving of his for the divine 
drink which sparkles in the cup and mounts to a man's brain, filling 
him with pride, and joy, and charity towards all men. Gin-and- 
water might stay the craving, but as yet he was a quarter of an 
hour from his gin-and-water, and though there were many public- 
houses on the way. Uncle Joseph had no money ; even gin-and- 
water was almost as unattainable as champagne. 

While he stopped, however, letting his fancy revel in imaginary 
goblets, beakers, cups, and glasses, aU full, and brimming over, and 
foaming, and sparkling, and trembling, he became conscious of a 
face, the sight of which was so little in harmony with his thoughts, 
that the cup was, so to speak, dashed from his lips and the beverage 
of the gods was spilt upon the ground. 

The face, or ratb^r \\xe Yxest^^^^'^ Vsi^^^^orjA-^^ot ^^vadow of ^ 
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honse on the other side of the street ; it was looking up and down 
the street ; a perfectly familiar face, yet for awhile Uncle Joseph 
coald-not remember at all to whom it belonged, so great was the 
yearning within him for champagne. Presently, however, he re- 
gained some command over himself, and understood that the face 
belonged to none other than to Dick Murridge. It was twilight 
now, but the old, that is to say, some of the old, have long sight, 
and the gas below caught the face. Oh, there could be no doubt 
that it was the face of Dick Murridge the Runaway. 

For by this time it was well known in vague terms that there 
was Trouble about some cheques, and that Dick had run away, and 
that Norah had quarrelled with Mr. Murridge, and was staying 
with Calista under the pretext or pretence of a holiday. 

This seemed a very remarkable discovery. Uncle Joseph was, by 
nature, curious, inquisitive into other people's affairs, and of a 
prying nature. Therefore, he at once resolved to pursue this adven- 
ture farther. 

The house, he now perceived, was a public-house — something 
better than the ordinary run of street-taverns — ^for it had a side 
entrance, marked ' Hotel.* His wits were now completely restored, 
and he was able to observe carefully the position of the window at 
which Dick Murridge was sitting. As soon as he was quite certain 
on this point, he boldly entered by the side-door, and walked 
upstairs. 

Ten days of hiding in his upper chamber had begun to tell upon 
Dick Murridge. So great was the terror instilled into him by his 
Instructor and Protector of his father's vengeance and wrath, that 
he was afraid to venture out, even after dark, having a confused 
notion that every policeman in London would have a warrant for 
his arrest in his pocket, and that he would be taken up on suspicion. 
He stayed, therefore, all day long in one room, leading a most dole- 
ful and miserable existence, ordered by the Count to practise con- 
tinually the tricks and cozenage of the cards, which were to advance 
him to that life of Perfect Delight promised by the Tempter. 
Never had Professor a more eager or an apter pupil. Never did 
Chinaman take more kindly to ways of guile than Dick Murridge, 
insomuch that his past ardour and passion for gambling wholly died 
away, and the excitement of chance seemed a poor thing indeed 
compared with the excitement of dexterity. He called it dexterity 
because the Professor gave it that name, and because, in iiis hands, 
the mystery of cheating at cards became a Fine Art of the most 
manifold and occult contrivance, the most profound combination 
and calculation, the swiftest movement of hand, and the steadiest 
guard on eye and face. Yet to practise the Black Art all day long, 
hidden away from the world in a single room, is monotonous. 

Suppose that one were to receive, as a gift, the power of cheating 
with the certainty of never being found out. Th«t^^x^^^2asi^^saxv^ 
ways of cheating beside^ that of cheating ^\. cwc^^, ^ w\^ ^'sX 
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this power be a constant temptation even to the most virtuous 
among ns ? What would it not be to one who, like this unfortunate 
Dick, bad been brought up from childhood to believe that there 
never was any morality, any honour, any honesty, except what 
springs from a feeling of self-preservation and protection ? Would 
he not jump at such a chance? Now, this was exactly the chance 
that was offered to Dick Murridge. It came in his extremity, when 
he had cut himself off from his own people by a deed which would 
never be forgotten or forgiven. It came when he was in an agony 
of despair and terror, and it seemed to open a way of life of the 
greatest ease, comfort, and profit. He knew not yet that there is 
no way of life without competition, and therefore jealousy, with 
its attendant tokens of malice, slander, mischief, calumny, and the 
biting of back. Also he knew not how quickly the professional 
gambler is detected, and how even the most unbounded lovers of 
the cards become shy of playing with him. All this he had still to 
learn. 

But it was dull in that upper chamber, which he left only to go 
downstairs at meal-time to the Bar Parlour, where he sat at table 
with the landlord and his family. They knew him as a young 
gentleman, presumably under a temporary cloud, in whom the 
Signer, Proprietor of the Club, was interested. It was horribly 
dull. He hated reading ; he grew tired of drawing ; he could not 
be always practising with the cards ; he waited someone to talk 
with. 

* Good-evening, Mr. Eichard,' said Uncle Joseph, entering noise- 
lessly. 

Dick's head and shoulders were out of the window ; but it does 
not take long to change the position o£ a head and shoulders. 

* What 1' he cried, springing to his feet. * You here — you ?' 

* Yes, I am here. Ah, you are very snug and quiet, Dick, here ! 
No one would ever expect to find you here. I was just going along 
the street, you know — just walking down the street, when I saw 
your face at the window. What a surprise ! what a sui^rise I How 
pleased your father will be !' 

*Is he? What does he — what does he — what does he want 
with me ?* 

Uncle Joseph nodded his head impressively. Some men can 
convey a solemn and impressive assurance much better by a nod of 
the head than by any words. Uncle Joseph's nod made this young 
man understand first that his evil deeds were known to everybody, 
and next that his father would certainly prosecute him. Therefore 
he sat down again with terror undisguised. 

* What did you do it for ?* asked Uncle Joseph, who had not the 
least idea what had been done. But everybody knew that some- 
thing must have been done, else why did Dick run away ? 

' Because I was hard \i^. ^\i^\» ^Nsr^ ^wiNa.t. ^^ it tor ?' 

In the extreinity ot \i\a \.^ncox '^VOiL Yt<b"swi\fe\^\ajw\^ 'i.Niisxssssaw 
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* 

' How did you do it ?' asked Uncle Joseph again. 

* Well, if you want money, and can get it by signing another 
[nan's name to a cheque, I suppose you'd do it that way.' 

* Ah ! To be sure — to be sure ; I never thought of it in that 
light.' Uncle Joseph was acquiring information rapidly. * Ah, and 
v^hen did you do it ?' 

' Six weeks ago, if you want to know.* 

* To be sure. Six weeks it was ago. Yes. You are perfectly 
right, Dick, to keep out of the way — perfectly right — perfectly 
light. If I were you I would continue to keep out of the way. It 
is a. very serious thing. And your father is a hard man — very. 
What did you do with the money ?' 

* I paid some of my debts.* 

* Quito right. Quite right. As an honest man should* So far 
you acted wisely. And have you any of it left ?' 

* Some — not much.* 

* This is a very quiet and comfortable room, Dick. I don't know 
that I should like to live in a bedroom always, but for a change 
now, when one really wishes to be undisturbed. Isn't it rather dull 
here ?' 

* I suppose it is.' 

* Look here, Dick, I'll come here sometimes.' The old man's dull 
face lit up suddenly as a brilliant thought occurred to hiiji. * I'll 
come here sometimes of an evening, and we'll chat. It's dull for 
me, too, in the evenings, when I recall the glorious evenings I used 
to have in the time— dear me !— in the time that is past.' 

Dick received the proposition doubtfully. 

* This will be very much better than going to your father and 
telling him where you are, won't it ?' 

* Can you keep a thing quiet ?' asked Dick. 

* Can I ? Haven't I kept the sublime secrets of Thirty-Three 
Degrees ? Secrets of all the Degrees ? You forget, young man, 
that you are speaking to one whose life has been spent in doing 
nothing else except to keep the secret and work the Degree, and 
enjoy the Banquet afterwards. Give me a secret and I am happy. 
With the Banquet afterwards.' 

Dick reflected. There had been, earlier in the day, a conversation 
with his Professor, in which the latter promised to take him out of 
the country in a week at furthest, as soon, in fact, as he had con- 
cluded the sale of his Proprietary Club with all its rights, advan- 
tages, privileges, goodwill, and clientele. The purchaser, we may 
explain, in parenthesis, was a gentleman connected with the Turf, 
and in some ways entirely fitted for the post of Proprietor. That 
is to say, he was perfectly unscrupulous, without morals, honesty, 
prejudice, or pity. And yet for want of the good manners which 
served the Count in lieu of these things, he speedily ruined the 
Club, and dispersed the gamblers, who ivo\^ ^lajiiVAfe ^'aa-^V'st'^* ^ 
week at farthest. He could not shove t\ie o\^ ^e?CLN\w£i»^2k.^'3^^*^^si^ 
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Ftairs as he wished to do. It was necessary either to change his 
lodging or to conciliate him. 

Ue conciliated him. He assured Uncle Joseph that it would give 
him the greatest satisfaction to confide in his honour, and to receive 
him in this apartment. 

* Then,' said the old man, with an involuntary smacking of his 
lips, ' as you've got, no douht, some of the money left, my dear 
young friend, and it is very pleasant to sit and talk, let us have— 
ah ! — let us have — oh !' he drew a long, deep sigh, * a bottle cf 
champagne.' 

I suppose his long professional career had accustomed him to 
associate champagne with secrecy, just as other people's experience 
leads them to associate champagne with Love, or with racecourses, 
or with dancing. 

They had a glorious bottle of champagne. Uncle Joseph drank 
it nearly all, and on parting shook Dick effusively by the hand, 
promised to come again next day, and swore that his secret was as 
sacred as that of the Thirty-Third Degree. 

He kept his word, and returned faithfully the next evening, 
when he had another bottle of champagne. How valuable a thing 
is a secret properly handled ! Uncle Joseph rubbed his hands over 
his own cleverness. Why, it was almost like a return to the good 
old times, except that the bottle of champagne was not preceded 
by a Banquet. This caused unsteadiness of gait on the way home, 
and a disposition to laugh and sit on doorsteps, to become playfnl, 
and to find one's speech strangely thick. Dick's secret, however, 
was safe. 

* Ob, my dear young friend,' said Uncle Joseph, * what a happi- 
ness for you that it was I who discovered you ; suppose it had 
been your father or Norah ? What would have happened ? I was 
in a Police Court this morning' — he certainly was a delightful 
companion — * I was in a Police Court, and there was a poor young 
man brought up for embezzlement. He had run away, and they 
found him, and he was committed for trial. I thought of you, 
Dick, and my heart bled. Pll come again to-morrow.' 

He did return next day, but meantime Dick had heard something 
which made him less careful to conciliate the man who had bis 
secret. In fact, the word had come to be in readiness. 

The Count had settled everything, and they were to go away the 
very next day. Therefore, when Uncle Joseph rubbed his hands, 
and said that it was thirsty weather, sent by Providence in order 
to bring out the full flavour of a dry, sparkling wine, Dick coolly 
said that he wasn't going to stand any more, but if Uncle Joseph 
chose to drink soda-and-whisky, instead, he could. 

The old man was wounded in his tenderest and most sacred 

depths. But he dissembled, and drank the substitute, which, as 

compared with the Grte^it Ot\^\i\^l^ ia little better than mere Zoe- 

done. He drank \t, an^ "w^ti\, w«^^ ^"aA^^^\^\»x^sys3v«x'^ ia his 

heart, but a smile nponlaiaW^a. 
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* Gome to morrow night, Uncle Joseph/ said Dick, * and you shall 
bave as much champagne as you can drink. You shall bathe in 
champagne if you like.' 

There was a Something, this injured old man felt, which meant 
mischief. He would not get the promised champagne. Dick 
wouldn't look like that if he meant fair and honest. Yet how 
mean I How paltry I To grudge a single bottle of champagne, 
just one a day, for the safe-guarding of so valuable a secret I 

In the morning, Uncle Joseph made quite a long journey. He 
took the train from King's Cross to Bishopsgate, whence he walked 
to the Whitechapel Road. Here he took the tram which goes 
along the Commercial Road. He got out half-way down, and made 
his way through certain by-streets to Glands Road, Shadwell, 
where stands the Children's Hospital. 

By this time he had learned everything, partly by pretending to 
know already, and partly by cunning questions, and partly because 
Dick, with a brutal cynicism, made no secret of his own infamy. 
Among other things, therefore, he knew that Norah's pretended 
holiday was a blind to conceal from the Doctor for awhile the 
fact that she had left her post as Private Secretary to Mr. Murridge, 
under an accusation of complicity, at least, in a crime. 

He went first to Hugh, who presently called Calista. 

^ I thought,' he said, in oonclusion, ' that the young man's friends 
ought to know. He may be snatched from worse evils, even if he 
is punished for what he nas done. His father is a hard man, but 
he is, I dare say, just. And Dick is, I fear, in very bad company — 
very bad company indeed. There were cards on the table, and I 
fear there has been drinking.' 

He lingered, as if there was something more he would like to 
say. Presently he desired a word in private with Hugh. 

He went away with a sovereign in his pocket. He had sold his 
secret for a sovereign. It was unworthy the Possessor of so many 
Degrees. 

He spent the evening at a restaurant in the Strand over a large 
bottle of champagne, taken with, and after a colourable imitation 
of, a Banquet. There were, however, no speeches, because it might 
have appeared strange for an elderly gentleman to rise at his little 
table and propose his own health, and respond for the Craft. 
But the wine was Perrier Jouet, and he drank it slowly and bliss- 
fully. 

It in these days of forced abstinence, the Tempter were to ap- 
proach Uncle Joseph, holding a bottle of champagne in his hand 
in exchange for the Sublime Secrets of the Thirty-Third Degree^ 
would his virtue sustain him in that hour ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

▲ LAST APPEAL. 

The GountV preparations were complete. He had sold his dob ; 
he was going to take his pnpil with him to some quiet place in 
Paris, where serious instruction in the Art of seeming to play fairly 
could be carried on without interruption. They were going to cross 
by the night-boat, in deference to a newly-developed modesty in 
Dick. In the afternoon the Count came with a portmanteau con- 
taining all that was wanted in the way of temporary outfit. 

*We will start/ he said, *a3 we shall continue, as gentlemen. 
If we take furnished lodgings, you must not creep in with no 
luggage of your own.* 

He then proceeded to exhort and admonish his pupil to obedi- 
ence, diligence and zeal, all of which, he assured him for the 
hundredth time, would be rewarded by such success as his pupil 
little dreamt of, and by such dexterity as should make him the 
Pride of the Profession. 

' Above all,' he said, * patience, coolness, and continual practice. 
Ton must never for a single day lose the steady eye and the quick 
hand. I have confidence in you, my friend. And you have every- 
thing to learn — everything. You can play a little, and draw a 
little. You must learn to play well, and draw well. They are 
accomplishments which will be useful to you. Yon must even 
learn to dance, because a man of your age ought to love dancing. 
You must always seem ready to desert the table for the ballroom. 
You must learn to fence, and you must learn to use a pistoL ' You 
are going into a country where men fight. You will cease to be an 
Englishman. Henceforth you will have no country. The whole 
world is yours, because you will command everything which the 
world produces. Are you ready ?' 

* I am both ready and willing.* 

'Good. You must learn to carry yourself less like a London 
clerk, and more like a gentleman. You must assume the air of dis- 
tinction if you can. You fnust learn to laugh, and to smile. But 
all that will come in another country, and with a new language. 
Come,* he looked at his watch ; * only two hours more and we 
shall be in the train — the past gone and forgotten, everything 
before you new and delightful, not one of the old friends left — ■' 

Here the door opened, and Dick sprang to his feet with a cry, 
and a sudden change in his eyes to the wildest terror. 

* Dick 1* 

* Calista I You here ! What do you want ?* 

She saw a table littered with cards. On the bed was a portman- 
teau, closed and strapped, beside it a hat-box and a strapped bundle. 
With Dick, and &tand\n^ over him^ was a man whom she had 
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never seen ; but, from Hugh's description, he looked like the 
foreign person who had called on Mr. Murridge. 

* I want to talk with you, Dick — alone.* 

* You can talk, mademoiselle/ said the stranger, * in my presence. 
I believe I may say that our friend here has no secrets from me — 
now.* 

'None,' said Dick, emboldened by the reflection that he was 
under protection, and that Calista was alone. * No secrets at all. 
Say what you have to say, Calista, and get it over. You are come 
to pitch into me. Very well, then.* 

* Oh, Dick, I do not come to reproach you. But — oh, Dick, Dick 
— how could you do it ?' 

* Never mind that now. What else do you want to say ?* 

* Have you confessed to your father, Dick ?' 

* No, I haven't ; what's the good ? Confess ! Why, do you take 
me for a fool? Confess to him !' 

* Dick, my old friend, there is another person to think of besides 
yourself. There is Norah.' 

* What about Norah ? My father knows all by this time. But 
he hasn't got the cheques. Without the cheques there is no 
proof.' 

* If there are no proofs, come with me to your father and tell 
him that Norah is innocent.' 

* What's the use ? He knows it already.* 
Calista pointed to the portmanteau. « 

* You are going away ?' she said. 

* I am going away altogether. You'll get rid of me, and never 
see me again. So now you will all be happy.' 

* Where are you going ?' 

* That is my business. You would like to go and tell my father, 
wouldn't you ?' 

* And how are you going to live ?' 

* Like the sparrows.' . 

* Oh, Dick, you have in your head some wild and wicked scheme. 
What does it mean ? You are deceived and betrayed by — by your 
advisers — by this man. Consider, Dick ; no one knows except 
your father, and Norah, and Hugh. I will beg your father to for- 
give you. Nothing need ever be said about it. All shall be for- 
gotten, and we will go on as if this dreadful time had never 
happened — just as we did in the old days, when we were boys and 
girls together, and innocent — oh, Dick I — and innocent !' 

•Listen to this young lady, Dick,* said the Count softly, *and 
consider. There is still plenty of time to change your mind. 
Consider what she says. You will have a delightful time. Your 
father is never in an ill-temper, is he ? He looks and talks as if he 
was the most indulgent of parents, and of the sweetest disposition. 
Of course, he will never remind you of this little indiscretion — 
never. And he will trust you always — always. And bsi ^^ 
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advance yon in his business, and make you partner. And you ^irill 
always live in this delightful suburb, where there is nothing. 
Heaven I nothing ! Neither theatre, nor caf6, nor society, nor 
amusement of any kind. As for your secret, it is known to no one 
except three other people. Of course, they have told nobody ; of 
course, they never will ; so that there is no chance of the story 
being told abroad, and people will not point fingers at you, and 
say : " There is the man who forged his father's name, but repented, 
and came back again, and was forgiven !' What a beautiful thing 
it will be all your life, to feel that you have been so bad, and that 
everybody else is so good !' 

* Oh no — no !' said Calista. * It will not be so, Dick ; it will 
not I' 

* I have considered,* Dick cried ; * I have made up my mind.' 
'And there is the office-boy, too, who found the last of the 

cheques, and put together those bits of paper. He will hold his 
tongue, too, of course. Consider well, Dick. You will live despised 
and suspected. Bah ! To be a young man forgiven ! The for- 
giveness will be a ticket-of-leave ; the return to work will be under 
surveillance of the Police. You can never get promotion ; you can 
never live down the past. Young lady, is not this true ?' 

Calista hesitated ; then'she took courage. 

'Better this, better obscurity and contempt, than a life of 
wickedness. What is he to do ? What do you yourself do ? Yoa 
play cards. Do you play honestly? Better the most humble 
life.' 

* Matter of opinion, mademoiselle. If he goes with me, I offer 
him — what ? He knows very well that at least he will enjoy an 
easy life and profitable work, with plenty of money in it, and 
society, and * 

^ Oh, Dick, it cannot be possible 1 How should this man give 
you all these things T 

* Dick is a free man,' said the Italian ; * he is perfectly free. He 
can go with you, or he can come with me, just as he pleases. I 
understood that he had resolved to accept my offer, and to come 
with me. His portmanteau is ready and packed, as you see. Bat 
if he prefers * 

* I do not prefer ; I will go with you. Go away, Calista I Re- 
pentance ! Forgiveness 1' 

* Then, Dick, if you must go, before you do go, I ask you for 
one simple act of justice. Write me a letter clearing Norah 
altogether.' 

* I won't, then ! After Norah's conduct to me * 

* Sir,' said Calista, turning to the stranger, * you say that you are 
going to introduce Dick to the society of gentlemen. ^I do not 
quite understand how he is to take his place among gentlemen, or 
TFbat gentlemen will receive him ; but that is your concern. Will 

yoa kindly tell these genUem^xv \)aa.V W\^ \aax^ \Qa.dft love to a c;irl 
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wbom he had known all bis life, and, when she refused him, charged 
her solemnly, and in writing, with the crime which he had himself 
committed ? I suppose you care nothing about his having stolen 
the thing himself ' — Calista, in the satiric vein, surprised herself— 

* but perhaps * 

*I have forgiven him, young lady,* the Count interrupted with a 
smile. * I have anticipatf^d your own kindness, and his father's, 
and I have already f orgivun him.' 

* But, at least,' she went on, regardless, * you may have manli- 
ness enough left to blame him for accusing this innocent girl. She 
is my sister, and once his friend. Will you join him in making all 
that girPs future life miserable ? It is not enough that you know, 
and I know, and her lover knows, the truth. .This wretched boy 
has left behind him a paper to which his father clings as a kind of 
last chance that his son is not guilty, after all.' 

Dick laughed aloud, and Calista shuddered. 

* I think,' said the Count gravely, * that, if I were our young 
friend here, I should sit down and write a letter withdrawing the 
document in question.' 

' What's the good ?' said Dick. * Of course, he knows the truth 
by this time.' 

* I should write a short letter, simply stating that this young 
lady — ^who must be charming indeed to have diverted our friend's 
attention from his cards — is perfectly innocent. Our friend, thus 
forgiven by you, mademoiselle, and by me — presumably also by 
his father — and, we will hope, by the young lady concerned with 
himself in the matter, will embark upon his new career with a clear 
conscience such as you English love to possess, and a light heart, 
and an utter freedom from anxiety as to inquiry by detectives or 
unpleasant messages.' 

* No one will inquire, I am sure ; no one will send any detectives 
after him. I think I can promise that. As for the money, Dick, 
Hugh sends me word that he will repay the whole for you.' 

Dick offered up, so to speak, a sort of prayer or aspiration con- 
cerning the destruction of Hugh. But he was well aware that the 
repayment of the money was about the surest way of securing him- 
self from pursuit. 

* Come,' said the Count, * write, my friend— write this letter to 
the young lady, your old friend. Take the pen.* 

Dick sat at the table and unwillingly obeyed. 

* Write. I will tell you what to say.' 

* Go on, then.' 

* My dear mademoiselle — or my dear friend * 

* Dear Calista,' wrote Dick. * There, I knew very well what to 
say. Listen to this : 

* " Dear Calista, 

* •* The paper which I gave my ia.l\iet «\iO\\X4"^at»JcL'^^»^^-"^^s^ 
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from beginning to end. I made it up in order to stop him from 
taking up the Case himself. I thought that perhaps as he was so 
fond of Norah he would be staggered and let the thing drop. I 
thought he would rather believe it was me than believe it was 
Norah. And it lay between us. Norah did not take the cheques. 
Norah had nothing to do with them, nor had Daff. Norah pre- 
sented one of the cheques for me, Daff presented one for me ; and 
if I ever meet that office-boy, I'll wring his neck. You can do 
what you like with this letter. — Good-bye, 

* "Dick MuRRiDGE." 

* There,' he said, * take and give that to my father. Tell Norah 
I didn't mean, at first, to be hard upon her. But it was either her 
or me. And, besides, she had treated me so badly that I was 
savage. Tell her that I don't want any forgiving or nonsense. 
Who cares about forgiveness ? All that I want is to be left alone.' 

* Oh, thank you, Dick !' Calista received the letter with softened 
eyes. * Norah forgives you, whether you want her forgiveness or 
not. I am very glad I found you. Now good-bye !' She held out 
both hands. * Oh, Dick I — poor Dick 1 — my brother Dick ! be good, 
be honest. There is nothing else in the world worth living for. 
Be good, Dick.' 

Was it by chance or was it by design that the Signor's handi 
should be in his pockets at that moment, and that there should be 
the clink of coin? 

* Nothing else ?' said Dick. * There is money.' 

He turned his face away without taking her hands or being 
softened by the tears in her beautiful eyes. 

The Signor stepped to the door and held it open while Calista 
passed out. Will there ever, in that unknown future which lies 
before this young man, fall upon him the memory of this last 
chance and the tears of the girl who was with him more patient 
than a sister with a brother, more ready to hear his sorrow, more 
sure to forgive, and more careful to excuse? Will he ever dis- 
cover in the years to come that a life of obscurity with honour is 
better than the life marked out for him of trickery and cheating ? 

Exactly an hour afterwards another cab drew up at the * Hotel 
Entrance ' of the tavern. There stepped out of it an old gentle- 
man — none other than I3ncle Joseph — and an elderly gentleman, 
who was Mr. Murridge. 

* On the second floor V you said. 

* Second floor — first door on the left when you get to the landing. 
I'll wait for you down here. You can't miss him, and he's afraid 
to go out, because of you.' 

Mr. Murridge went slowly up the stairs. Any man bound on 

such an errand would go slowly. He was resolved what to da 

There should not be the least appearance of anger. But he should 

dew and a full conteasion. OX.WV-a^ "Ba -s^^ched the first 
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floor and locked about him. Through an open door he saw a large 
room filled with little tables, the atmosphere thick with stale 
tobacco-smoke and ihe reek of spirits. 

* The gambling club,' he said, and mounted to the second floor. 
He went to the door indicated, and opened it without knocking. 

The room bore signs of recent occupation ; the bed had not been 
made since the night, and the bed-clothes were tumbled about ; 
there were cards on the table, and a pipe, and a jug which had 
contained beer. He thought he must have mistaken the room, and 
tried the next, and the next. There were some more rooms on the 
landing. They all presented the appearance of being family bed- 
rooms. Mr. Murridge slowly came downistairs again. 

*You told me the first door on the left,' he said to Uncle 
Joseph. 

* First door on the left it is.' 

Mr. Murridge this time sought the landlord in the bar. 

The functionary who was in the bar explained that a young 
gentleman had been staying there some little time, but that he was 
gone — gone off in a cab that very day. Being asked if he kept a 
gambling club in the house, he said that he did not ; he let his first 
floor to a social club, which met every night for conversation and 
tobacco. There might be cards. He did not know the names of 
the members ; it was not his business. The young gentleman who 
had just gone away paid his bill regular, and was quiet and well- 
mannered. He kept indoors because he was recovering from an 
illness. He did not know where he had gone. 

Nothing more could be got out of the landlord, 

Mr. Murridge came away. 

* Well, sir — well ?' asked Uncle Joseph. * You have seen him, 
and made short work with him, no doubt. Ah, he was penitent, I 
trust I And you forgave him, on conditions — of course on con- 
ditions. It rejoices me to have been the humble means, under 
Providence, of bringing together father and son, under these most 
interesting and peculiar circumstances. Sixty pounds, I think you 
said ? And five pounds for the humble Instrument, More Provi- 
dence ! Sixty-five pounds. It is a sad, sad loss.' 

* I promised you five pounds for putting the boy into my hands. 
Well, he is not there.' 

*Not there? Mr. Murridge, I give you the word of — of an 
oflScer in I don't know how many Lodges, that he was there yester- 
day.' 

* Very likely. He isn't there to-day. However, as you did your 
best, here's half a sovereign for you.' 

He gave the old man this paltry coin, which will do little mora 
than purchase one bottle of really good champagne, and left him 
standing sorrowfully on the kerbstone. 

Half a sovereign 1 And Uncle Joseph thought b^ \Na.^ %s^x5k.^^, 
at one stroke, a whole dozen of cWmm^Ti^X 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

*My poor dear Norah/ said Calistanext morning — she had actually 
kept her secret the whole night — ' is it not time that things should 
change V 

*They will never change for me,* said Norah. *I have been 
thinking what I had better do. I never can go back to Mr. 
Murridge, that is quite certain ; no one else wants a girl who can 
hunt up genealogies. I could not live at home doing nothing. I 
have made up my mind, Calista,io become a nurse. I will go to the 
London Hospital, and become a Probationer, and then I will be a 
hospital nurse.' 

* My dear child, you could not,' said Calista. 

* I could, and I will. Why, if Hugh could be a Doctor, and you 
can be a Sister, cannot I be a nurse ? Besides, then I shall be in 
the same Profession as Hugh, and hearing something about him, 
though we are parted. I should go mad if I were never to hear 
anything more of him.' 

* Poor Norah 1 But suppose that it will not be necessary for you 
to do anything at all — suppose, my dear ' — sisters do sometimes kis3 
each other without feeling the force of Hood's remark about sand* 
wiches of veal — * suppose good news were to come for you ?' 

'There cannot be any good news for me. -Why, Calista, yon 
know that Mr. Murridge will hear of nothing until Dick has an 
opportunity of meeting his accusers. I, for one, have never accused 
him— and I never will And now he has run away, is it likely that 
he will accuse himself ?' 

* Never mind what is likely. Think of the very best that could 
Dossibly happen.' 

* The very best ?* 

* The very best.' 

' Remember, Calista, it is not enough that Hugh should be 
satisfied. Of course he is satisfied. How can he ever love me 
unless he respects me ? I must have much more than that.' 

* You shall have much more.' 

* Calista !' Norah caught her hand. * What have you heard ? 
What have you done ? Have you seen him ? Have you seen 
Dick r 

* Patience, dear, for half an hour more, and you shall know all. 
Tell me, Norah, just this about Dick. Are you very — very bitter 
about him ?' 

* I don't know. He has robbed me of Hugh.' 

' He will give Hugh back to you. Can you forgive him ?* 
Norah hesitated. 

'I know everything, deat *, mox^ Uvan yoa know, even. Dick 
has gone. He has fted t\ie cowivU^^Wi^v^^^* 'Wja^^ \a nothing 
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left us but to forgive him. He will never know whether you have 
forgiven him or not. But tell me that you do/ 

* Oh, what will it help him for me to say that I forgive him ? I 

would not wish to punish him, nor to take revenge, and yet 

Yes, Galista, I forgive him. Poor Dick ! we loved him once, did 
we not ?' 

* Even if he does not know, it is something that you forgive him. 
Men's crimes follow them with scourges in their hands — scourgaa 
with knots in them, and every knot, for poor Dick, your vengeance 
and your unforgivenes?. Now he will be punished less fearfully. 
My dear, your trouble is over. No one, not even the most spiteful, 
will ever be able to hint that there was the slightest truth in this 
monstrous accusation. No one except ourselves will ever know of 
it. Come, Norah, to Hugh's room. Someone awaits you there — a 
most important person, almost as important as Hugh. Come ! 
A most delightful person ; and oh, Norah, be prepared for the 
best news in the world, and for the greatest surprise you ever 
imagined.' 

Calista led her sister to the Resident Medical Officer's room, 
where they found, besides Hugh, a lady whom Norah recognised at 
once as Hugh's mother — Madame Aqoila, the singer. She was in 
black silk, that kind of lifelong mourning which some widows 
adopt. Her face was kindly and soft, still beautiful, though her 
youth had long since vanished. 

* My dear,' she said, taking Norah by both hands, so that she 
could draw her close and kiss her comfortably — * my dear child, I 
have heard all. You have greatly suffered. But all is over now. 
Your sister has made the rough way smooth, and removed the last 
obstacle. See what it is to be a Sister in the Hospital ; how helpful 
it makes one! And now you will take my Hugh again, will you 
not ? He is worth taking, my dear.' 

* Oh,' said Norah, her eyes running over, * Hugh knows that 
first ' 

* Yes, my dear,' Madame Aquila interrupted ; * Hugh knows 
exactly what you intend. Not yet, then. We will wait a little.' 

They had not long to wait, for steps were heard in the corridor, 
and the Doctor entered, accompanied by Mr. Murridge. 

* Well, Calista,' said the former, * I am here in reply to your 
letter. What have you got to tell me ?' 

* First, here is Madame Aquila, Hugh's mother. Next, you will 
have to keep perfectly quiet, and not interrupt for five minutes. 
And then I have got a Surprise for you. Such a Surprise I' 

*Not another coronet, I hope ?' 

* And I am here, Calista,' said Mr. Murridge. * I have brought 
with me a certain document, in obedience to your request. What 
next ? My son has left the country, I understand. What 
next ?' 

* First, ^Ir. Murridge, will you witlid\:a,\j V\i^\»^QKiX5.mev^^^&i^^^^^ 
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to Norah that yon have proved it to be false and treacherons from 
beginning to end, and then tear it np in onr presence ? 

These were brave words. Mr. Marridge heard them with some 
surprise. 

* I have only to repeat what I said before. I withdraw nothing, 
and I acknowledge nothing, until my son has had a chance of 
explanation. I admit — I have never tried to deny — that tbe case 
against him is very black. But I will not condemn my own son 
unheard. The paper shall lie in the safe ; the subject shall never 
be mentioned ; Norah can come back as soon as she pleases. Bnt 
if my son ever returns again — ^he has gone without a word— he 
shall have an opportunity of giving any explanation he pleases.' 

* Norah can never go back to you until that Document is de- 
stroyed, and its contents acknowledged to be false. More than that, 
she can never renew her broken engagement until you yourself 
acknowledge that its falsehood has been proved.' 

* I cannot help her, then,' said Mr. Murridge coldly. 

* I wonder if I might ask what is the meaning of all this?' asked the 
Doctor. * I was promised a Surprise, and it begins with a mystery.' 

' Presently,' said Calista ; ' presently, perhaps. In the meantime, 
sit down and say nothing. I have got something to show to Mr. 
Murridge, and then you shall have your Surprise.' 

* Perhaps you have another so-called proof,* Mr. Murridge went 
on. * I warn you that no thing —nothing but my son's voice — can 
convince me.' 

* Yet you are morally certain ? said Hugh. 

' It is not a question of my opinion, but of my son's honour. 
Go on, Calista. Produce your additional facts, if you have any, 
and let me go.' 

^You shall have his own words, then.' Calista produced her 
letter. * Listen to this.' 

She read aloud the letter which she had got from Dick. 

Norah breathed a deep sigh. 

* Why ' began the Doctor, about to ask how anyone in the 

world could be such an idiot as to suppose that his daughter Norah 
could be wrongly connected with cheques, but he was peremptorily 
ordered by Calista to preserve silence. 

* Here is the letter, Mr. Murridge. Look at it. You know your 
son's handwriting. He gave me that letter yesterday afternoon at 
the place where he was lodging.' 

' At what time ?' 

* At six in the afternoon.' 

*I must have missed him,' said Mr. Murridge, *by an hour.* 
^ Are you satisfied now ?' asked Calista. * Do you hear his voice 

in this letter ?' 
Mr. Murridge read the letter again, as if considering every word, 

whether it was genuine or not, and whether the signature was really 
bia son's. 
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* The writing is my son's/ he said, returning the letter. * What 
do you wish me to say ?' 

* Nay, Mr. Mumdge ; you know what you have to say.' 

He still hesitated. Then he drew a paper from his pocket-book, 
unfolded it, and handed it to Norah. 

*It concerns you, Norah/ he said. *Let me place in your 
hands the string of falsehoods which has given you so much pain. I 
cannot offer any excuses. I have no apologies to make for my un- 
happy son. You do not wish me to tell you what I think of him. 
I had but one son,* he added sorrowfully. *As for that boy's 
father -' 

* Oh no — no !' said Norah. * It is enough. Hugh — tear— burn — 
destroy this horrible paper ! Let us never mention it again. Let 
us all agree to forget it. Hugh, tear it into a thousand fragments !' 

Hugh placed it in the grate, and applied a lighted match to it. 
In a few seconds Dick's masterpiece was in ashes. 

*I have one thing to say, Norah,' added Mr. Murridge. *0n 
that day when the facts were made clear to me, and the witnesses 
one after the other — the gambling man, and your brother, and the 
boy — showed that there was one, and only one, guilty person, I 
would not admit the truth because there was the chance, the slender 
chance, that my son might have had something to explain — some 
kind of excuse. I even tried to persuade myself that there might 
be a conspiracy against him.' 

*He was your son,' said Galista ; * poor Dick !' 

* At all event?,' said Hugh, * you might have trusted someone.' 

* Young gentleman, I trusted— my own son.' 
No one replied. 

* I trusted my son,* he repeated ; * I, who have spent my life in 
calling those people Fools who trust anyone. Norah, will you 
come back to me ?' 

Norah looked at Hugh. 

* No, sir,' the Resident Medical replied, taking her hand ; * Norah 
shall not work for you or for anyone else any more. It will be my 
happiness to work for her.' 

* In that case,' said Mr. Murridge, * and as I have no longer a 
clerk, and time is money-^at least, my time — I will go. Good-bye,' 
Norah I' She gave him her hand. * I am sorry, my dear. You 
were a very good clerk to me, worth three times — nay, six times 
what I gave you. Well, I wish you' — he hesitated, and laujsjhed 
incredulously-i^* I wish jrou what they call happiness in Love and 
Marriage. I do not quite understand what tnty mean by Happi- 
ness, but I think it chiefly means making believe, and pretending, 
and shutting your eyes to facts a great deal. If you do that, I 
don't see why you may not expect to be fairly happy if you have 
money enough. Of course, that is the first thing. With the recol- 
lection of my example, you will naturally never ^K^^ ^"Cl-^ Vss^^ ^t 
belief in the future of a child.' 
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* Do not go, Mr. Murridge/ said Hugh ; * there remains some* 
ILing which concerns you. It is the Surprise, sir* — he turned tc 
the Doctor — * of which Calista spoke.' 

* Now for the Surprise,' said the Doctor. * After the Mystery 
comes the History.' 

* It is a Surprise about — about the Title/ Hugh began. * It was 
as much of a Surprise, when I first learned it, as it will be to you 
and to Mr. Murridge. To you, I hope, not a disagreeable Surprise. 
And to Mr. Murridge ' 

* Well, what will it ba to me ?' 

*you wiJl see directly. Were you quite sure, Mr. Murridge— 
perfectly sure, from your information and the inquiries you made, 
when you bought those reversionary rights, that only two hves 
stood between the Doctor and the Title ?' 

Mr. Murridge started. 

* Sure ? Of course I am quite sure. The late Lord Clonsilla 
had two brothers. One of them died young, and the other died a 
few years ago without issue. The next heir was his first cousin, 
the grandson of the first Yiscount and the third Baron. He it was 
who died the other day. But the papers took no notice of his 
death. The next heir is, without the least doubt, the Doctor here. 
There are other cousins ; but they have no claim, and they may be 
neglected.' 

'That is quite right so far; but are you sure that the late 
Viscount had no children ?' 

' He had one son, who died young.* 

* He died at seven-and-twenty. He died, Mr. Murridge— to my 
mother's lifelong sorrow — in the second year of his marriage.' 

* What !' cried Mr. Murridge. * To your mother's sorrow ?' 

* To your mother's lifelong sorrow ?' Norah repeated. 

The others, I am ashamed to say, not being genealogists, failed 
to catch the meaning of these simple words. 
Then Mrs. Aquila supplemented them, saying softly : 

* It is quite true ; my husband was the only son of Lord Clonsilla. 
After his death, I went back to my profession and continued to sing. 
Hugh is my son. He is, therefore, if he pleases. Lord Clonsilla.' 

* You don't mean this, Hugh ?' cried the Doctor, springing to his 
feet. 

* It is quite true. If -I please, I can call myself by that title,' 
said Hugh. * Forgive me, Doctor. Forgive me, Norah. It is only 
a very short time since I heard this intelligence. But it is quite 
true. Tell me you do not regret the loss of the Title you had 
resolved never to wear ?' 

The Doctor gave Hugh his hand. 

* Regret it, my dear boy I I rejoice. I have got sixteen threaten- 
ing letters, all arrived within the last three days. Here they are. 
with the coffins and akvxWa wid «lII complete. You are welcome to 
them, Hugh ; only, my deat Xio^jj ^^cixx-^X^Ni^ ^Q^Ss^a^«!adQf me — -' 
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* Ob, Hugh !* cried Norah. 

*No, my dear/ said her father. *0n second tbongbt?, I'll keep 
the letters, and Hugh shall be safe. As for me, who ever went out 
of his way to shoot a walking general practitioner ? And as for 
this Title, it has been on my mind like a dreadful bugbear ever 
since I got it. Take it, Hugh — take it !* 

* I don't understand this,' said Mr. Murridge. * I don't under- 
stand this at all. If you think, any of you, that I am going to lose 
these estates, which I fairly bought, without a blow for them, you 
are mistaken.* 

* I do not at all expect that you will let things go until you are 
quite satisfied,' said Hugh. 

*I have issued orders to the tenants to pay up, under pain of 
eviction. I Will evict them all, if I want the whole British Army 
at my back.' 

* On the contrary,' said Hugh, * the tenants will be served with 
notices not to pay you any rent. Then it will be for you, I believb, 
to find your remedy.* 

* Poor Maria I' the Doctor sighed, * she is no longer Lady Clon- 
silla.' 

* I am sorry for her disappointment ; but Norah will, I hope 

No, dear,' said Hugh ; *let us have done, once and for all, with the 
gingerbread rubbish. There is neither a noble record, nor a long 
pedigree, nor a single great achievement preserved in such a Title 
as ours. There is not even the duty of maintaining a great family 
estate. Let us remain what we are, and, if I succeed, let mo make 
a name worth having for those who come after us. This will be 
worth a thousand Titles. As for the inglorious coronet, with the 
memory of the ignoble services by which it was won, let it go.' 

* Yes, Hugh,' said Norah ; * let it go. We will begin afresh.* 
Just then Uncle Joseph appeared. He was hot and flushed, 

because he had lost his way in the network of streets between the 
Commercial Road and the High Street, Shadwell. 

* Most important news, Mr. ]\turridge !' he said. * News worth 
telling— news worth hearing. I heard you were come down here, 
and I made haste after you.' 

* I want no more news,' said Mr. Murridge. * I think I have had 
enough.' 

* There has been a steamboat accident— a collision. They have 
put back, and Mr. Richard, Mr. Murridge — Mr. Richard ' 

*What? Is he killed?' 

* No, sir, he is not killed. They have put back. His name is in 
the list of passengers picked up. He can be stopped if you please. 
You can have him arrested by telegraph ; he is still at Dover.' 

Mr. Murridge made no reply. He put on his hat and walked 
away. 

* Now, really, do you think he has gone to send that tel^-^^co^.*^ 
said Uncle Joseph. ' And without a 'wox^ ol NiJoaAjJaal 
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He then becAmo aware that Korah was ia Ilugh Aqnila's nxtm^ 
and that the yoang man was kissing her without the least alfec^ 
tion of concealment. . ' f' 

* Ob/ he said, ' I am glad that things are made up. It will iak^ 
place soon, Mr. Hugh ? I am very ^ppy indeed to think of aif±_ 
part in bringing together two hearts which will not, I am sure, te^ 
ungrateful. Will Sie Ceremony of Initiation, I mean of MarriagOi 
take place soon ?* 

* Very soon, Uncle Joseph,' said Hugh. * As soon as we can 
arrange it.' 

* There is no ceremony,' said Uncle Joseph with a sweet smile of 
anticipation, * no ceremony at all, next to the Inauguration of 4 ^ 
new Lodge, where I am more at home than a Wedding Breakfasts ^^ 
On this occasion, Doctor — on this occasion, though our accession to 
the Peerage, actually to the Peerage, was allowed to pass nnnotioed .'^ 
and unmarked in Uie usual manner-^n this occasion I do tnul iM 

that Champagne will mark the day.' H 
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WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN REVOLUTION 7| 

*' As clouds of adversity gathered around, Marie Antcimette dl^ilajed m PMlq^i 
Courase inUnparalUUd Sufferings such as few Saints and Martyrs have §aua9t^'^ 
The Pure Ore of her nature was but bidden under the cross of ^voddfinei^'ll 
scorching fire of suffering revealed one of the tendeiest hearts, and one of tliii^ 
Natures that history records. 

(Which will haunt all who have studied that tremendous dnmiii 

**THE FRENCH REYOLUTION.'n 

" When one reflects that a century which considered itself enlightened, of the 
refined civilisation, ends with public acts of such barbarity ^ one begins to dou. 
Human Naturg itself ^ and fear tnat the brute which is always in Human nature, has 
ascendancy ! '-Gowkr. ,^ ^„, ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

IMC 0RY1II6 UP OF A SINGLE TEAR HAS MORE HONEST FAME THAN SHEDDING SEAS OF 60RE l> 
What Is Ten Thousand Times mope Horrible than Revolution or Warf 

OUTRAGED NATURE! 

" O World ! O men ! what are we, and our best designs, that we must work by 
crime to punish crime, and slay, as if death had but this one gate ? " — Byron. A, 

•• What is Ten Thousand Times more Terrible than Revolution or War ? Outragel*Wl 
Nature ! She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man thflL^ 
terrible lesson be is so slow to learn — that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. 
Man has his courtesies in Revolution and War ; he spares the woman and child. 
Nature is fierce when she is offended; she spares neither woman nor child. She hasnc 
pity, for some awful but most good reason. She is not allowed to have any pit 
Silently she strikes tbe sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike 
strouK man with musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Oh ! would to God that some il 
had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of prevenU 
suffering, the mass of preventable agony of mind which exists in England year afte 
year." — Kingsley. 

JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAlf! 

You can change the trickling stream, but not the Racing Torrent. 
How important it is to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remed 
such as BNO'S ** FRUIT SALT," to check disease at the onset ! ! ! For this is ' 
time. With very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling moun 
stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your efforts. I cannot sufficieni 
impress this important information upon all householders, . ship captains, or Europea 
generally, who are visiting or residing in hot or foreign climates. Whenever a change 
contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let BNO'S *' FRUIT SALT 
be your companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never can dSllIi 
harm. When you feel out of sorts, restless, sleepless, yet unable to say why, frequentl^d 
without warning you are seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mr""^ 
exertion, loss of appetite, sickness,, pain in the forehead, dull achine of back and li 
coldness of tbe surface, and often shivering, &c., then your whole body is out of order^ 
the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end; it is I 
real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand. The common idea is : *' I will ^t and 
see, perhaps I shall be better to-morrow," whereas had a supply of BNO'S *' FRUIt 
SALT " Deen at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results iqighthatl P 
been avoided. ^ 

**I used my * FRUIT SALT' in my last severe attack of fever, and I haia J 

ly I believe it saved my life.*'->J. C. BNO. 



every reason to say 

The effect of ENO'8 '' FRUIT SALT" on a disordered or FEVERISH conditiofti 

of the system is MARVELLOUS. 

Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Pyssmla, Ervslpelas, lleasles. GaogriBi 
and almost every mentionable disease.—** I have been a nurse for upiraidi 
ten years, and in that time have nursed cases Of scarlet fever, pyasmia, erytipsf 
measles, gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable disease. During the «li 
time I have not been ill myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure , 
tbe use of ENO'S 'FRUIT SALT,' which has kept my blood in a pure state. I 
_J/ recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. Its value as ameaat of betlf*^ 
'uinot be over-estimated. — A.pi\\ 21, i%9^'^ A Profsssionai. Nvmb. 

rriOM.—See the CAPSULE is marlicd^^E^CyS ¥>mT ^ALl.-tr WiOmtUyot 
have been imposed on by a wortHles^ \w\lo*\w(i. Ptt^antA mOr) lat \ 

^O'S "FRUIT SALT'* VJOKYIS^ \^0^\>q^^ ^'^^^ Vi ^> ^.^^»SS^V<S>«^ 
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Bacteria, Yeast Funsi» and Allied 5pecies, A Synopsis of. By g^ 

W. B. Grovh. B a. With 87 inustrations. Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6d, j 

Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.), Worlcs by. ' Bei 

■ngllBh Bnvnamest Their Sources and Siipiifications. Crown Svo. doth, jt, 6dL 

Curtosltl— of Puritan Momendatarai Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6s. . ^C 



Curtosltl— of Puritan Momendatarai Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6s. ^___ 

Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring,* &c.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. doth eztta, 3s. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, at. each. 
Bad BnldAP. r Btre. 



1 

Bl< 

Barr (Robert: Luke 5harp), Stories by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d, each. 1 d| 

la a Btaamov Chair. With Frontispiece and Vignette by DBMATN HAMMOND. I 

From Whose Bourne. &c. With 47 Illustrations by Hal H urst and others. I 

A Woman Intervenes. With 8 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, &r. I 01 

Re ven ge I Wi th l a illu st rations by Lancelot Speed, Ac Crown Sro, doth. &f. ___^ J 

Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, Qlustnted boards, at. each ; doth, ar. 6tl. each. 



Fettered for Life. 

The Bin of Olga Zassonlloh. 

Between Life and Death. 

Folly Morrison. | Honest Davlo. 

lilttle I<ady Unton. 



A Prodigal's Proi 

John Ford; and His HelpmaASt 

A Reeolling Vengeanoe. 

liient. Bamahas. | Found OsUty. 

For Love and Hononr. 



The Woman of the Iron Braeelets. Cr. Svo. doth, y. 60. ; post Svo, boards, as.i d.%np. as. 6d. 
The Harding Scandal. Crown ero. doth, y. 6d. [.April, 1897. 

Barrett (Joan).— Monte Carlo Stories. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is.ed. 
Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor. M.P. Cr. Svo, cloth, 55. 
Beauchamp (Shelsley). — Orantley Orange. Post Svo, boards, 25. 
Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : A Gathering of Favourites 

from the Picture Galleries, engrared on Sted. Imperial 4to, doth extra, gih edges, aij. 

Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, v. 6d. each ; post Sro, illustrated boards, sr . each ; doth Hmo, sf. &£ 



Ready-Money Moruboy. 
My Uttle Girl, 
with Harp and Croi 
This Bon of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Cella's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of tho Fleeta 



The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Loeraft, &c. 

*Twas in Trafalter's Bay, &c. _ 

The Ten Tears' Tenant, &c. £ 

*«* There is also a Library Edition oI the above Twelve Volumes, handsomdy set m new type 00 a 
large crown Svo pi^fe, and bound in cloth extra. &r. each; and a POPULAR HDITION of The Golden 
Butterfly, medium Svo, 6d. \ cloth, u.— New Editions, printed in large Qrpe on crown Svo laid paper. S 

bound in figured cloth, y . 6d. each, are also in course of publication. ^ 

Besant (Sir Walter), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, ^r. 6d. each^post Svo, illustrated boards, 9J>. each ; doth Ump. sf. 6A 
All Sorts and Conditions of Hen. With xa Illustrations by Fred. Barnard 
The Captains' Room, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 1 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS, 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by Charles Green. 

Uncle Jac k, and other Stories. | Children of Glbeon. ] 

The Wor?d Went Very Well Then. With xa Illustrations by A. Forestibr. a 

Herr Paulas t His Rise, hts Greatness, and his FalL | The Bell of St. Paal^ C « 

For Faith and Freedom. With lUustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. ] 

To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illustrations by A. FORESTIBR. 
The Holy Rose* &c. With Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 

Armorel of Lyonesse t A Romance of To-day. With 13 Illustrations by F. BARNARD. , 

St. Katherlne's by the Tower. With 13 Illustrations by C. Green. 1 

Verbena Camellia Btephanotis« &c. With a Frontispiece by Gordon Brownb. \ 

The Ivory Gate. | Th e Rebel Queen. ^J 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. With 12 lUusts. by W. H. Hyde. Crown Svo. doUt eztn, «r.6dL 
In Deacon's Orders, &c. With Frontispiece by A. FoRBSTlER. Crown Svo, doth. 6f . 
The Master Craftsman. Crown bvo, doth, y. 6d, lUaiy, tSm. 

The City of Refuge. 3 vols., crown 8vo, isr. net [Od. 

The Charm, and other Drawing-room V\a.y%. By Sir WALTER BBSANTand WALTER H. POLLOCK. 
With so Illustrations by CHRIS HAMMOND and A. JULB GOODMAN. Grown 8ro, doUi eleguit, 1 

gilt eciQifes. 6r. ISkort^' *< 

Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown Svo, doth extra. Kt. 
The Balogy of jRlchard Jefferles. With Portrait. Crown Svo. doth extra, 6r. 
J^ndon. with vi< Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Westminster, with Etched 'FtoQAs{»\ecft Vf *? . ^. 'Wklkbr, R.P.E.. and xgo IQnstntloos tf 
William Pattrn and othets. ■DcTRv«No,c\o\3tv,-ias. 

BlP Richard Whlttlngton. "W\tYv¥ioTi'C\sV«i«. Ctwrcv%««i,Ta!t^8ta«0L,^.fA^ 
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Bechstein (Ludwig).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, and 98 Illustrations by RiCHTBR. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, js. 6rf. 

Beerbohm (Julius).— Wanderings in Patagonia; or. Life among 

the Ostrich-Hunters. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Bellew (Franlc).— Tlie Art of Amusing: A Collection of Graceful 

Arts, Games, Tricks, Puazies, and Charades. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4f . 6rf. 

Bennett (W. C, LL. P.). —Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo, cl. limp. 25. 
Bewiclc (Tfiomas) and liis Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6f . 

Blerce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

Civflians. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, af. 

Bill Nye's History of the United States. With 146 Illustrations 

by F. OPPBR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3f . 6d. 

Bir6 (Edmond). — Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 'The 

Terror.' Translated and Edited by JOHN DB ViLLlBRS. With a FhotograTure Portraits. Two Vols., 
demy 8to, cloth, au. iShortly, 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Handbooks, 

flw>«vono» MotM, VoL II., 1888-87. With 

300 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
OrosYenoP Notes, Vol. III., 1888-90. With 



Aeademy Notes, 1875, 1877-88, 1889, 

1800, 1898-1895. Illustrated, each is. 
Academy Notes, 1806. ix. 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in 

One Vol., with 6oo Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 
Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete in 

One Vol., with too Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 
Academy Notes, 1800-04. Complete in 

One Vol., vith 8oo Illustrations. Cloth, js. 6d. 

Ovostrenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
Grosvenop Notes, separate years from 

1878-1880, each is. 
Oposvenop Notes, Vol. I.. 1877-88. With 

30O Illustrations. Demy 8to, clot h, 6s. 



330 Illustrations. Demy 8vo cloth, y. 6d. 

The New Gallepy, 1888-1895. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, each ix. 

The New GaUepy, Vol. I., 1888-1898. With 
350 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Bntflish Pietopes at the National Gallepy. 
with 114 Illustrations, is. 

^\^,'J^^f^ ^ *^« National Gallepy. 

With 138 Illustrations, is. 60. 
ninstpated Catalotfne to the National 
Gallepy. With 243 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 37. 



The niostPated Catalogue of the PaPis Salon, 1896. With 300 Facsimile Sketches. 3^. 



Blind (Mathilde), Poems by. 

The Ascent of Man. Crown 8vo, doth, u. 

Dpamas In Mlniatope. With a Frontisi^ece by F. Maoox BrowN. Crown 8vo, cloth, v. 

Bongs and Bonnets. Fcap. 8to, vellum and gold, 5^ . 

BiPM Of Passage : Songs of the Orient and Occident. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, linen, 6s. net. 

Bourget (Paul).— A Livins: Lie. Translated by John de Villiers. 

With special Preface for the English Edition. Crowtf Sro. doth. 3^ . 60. 

Bourne (H, R. Pox), Boolcs by. 

jwrfiiah HePOhanti : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. With numerous 
lUi - - .... 



Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 
_ Jllsh Nevrspapeps t Chapters in the His 
The Othep Bide of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Crown 8to. c! 



English NewspapePS t Chaptersin the History ofjoumalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, av. 

loth, 6j. 



Bowers (Qeorge).— Leaves from a Hunting Journal. Coloured 

Plates. Oroong folio, half-bound, ats. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 25. each. 

Chponlclea of No»Man*s Land. | Camp Notes. | Bairage Life. 



Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chieSy 

illustrating the Origin of our Vu^ar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir 
HHWRY Ellis, and numerous fllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

The Readep's Handbook of Allusions, Refepenoes, Plots, and Btoples. Eighteenth 
Thousand. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Anthops and thelp wopks, with the Dates x Being the Appendices to * The Reader's Hand- 
book,' separately printed. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 

A DIctlonapy of Mlpacles. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Mope WoPlds than One : Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates. 
The Maptyps of Solence : Galileo. Tycho Brahb. and Kbplbk. With Portraits. 
Letteps on NatOPal Maglo. With numerous Illustrations. 



Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. AWDBRSOW. M.A. Post 8vo, half-bound, os. ' - 

Brydges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at tlom^^ \l\\^^\^^\^^\.\.^)a'^\^:^ 

rottSro, Ubatntmi boaxat, at. ; doth Ump. ». ^ 
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Buchanan (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 



Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; pos 8to, Oltistrated boards, 3f. each. 



Th« Bliadoiv of th« Bivord* 

A Child of Nature. With Frontispiece. 

Ood and the Man. With zi Illustrations by 

Fred. Barnard. 
The Hartyrdom of Madeline. With 

Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 



Love Me for Bvev. With Frontispiece. 
Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 
The Hvm Abelard. 

Matt : A Story of a Caravan. With Frontispiece. 
The Master of the Mine. With Frontispiece. 
The Heir of Llnne. I Woman and the Man* 



Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. | Rachel Pena« 

Lady Kllpatrlok. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jeiv t a Christmas Carol Crown 8to, cloth, fir. 

The Charlatan. ByRoBRRT Buchanan and Hbnry Murray. With a Frontispiece by T.H. 
ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Burton (Richard F.).— The Book of the Sword. With over 400 

Illustrations. Demy 4to, dotn extra, yu. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 
tions of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 
Melanoholy Anatomised: An Abridgment of Burton's Anatomy. Post 8to, half-bd., ax. 6d. 

Caine (T. Mali), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth limp, sj. 6d. each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. I A Bon of Hatfar. | The Deemster. 

Also a Library edition of The Deemster, set in new type, crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6s. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 'Black 

Prince ' Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds. 25. ea. 

Juliet's Guardian. I Deceivers Bver. 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With 

Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, yx. 6d, 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., 15. (4, 

Correspondenoe of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 1834-1872. Edited by 
C E. NORTON. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8to, cloth, 34X. 

Carnith (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

tions. Fcap. 8^•o, cloth, as. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, &r. M. each. 

The King In Yellow. | In the Quarter. 

Chapman's (Qeorge), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, includiDg the 

Doubtful Ones.— Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE.— VoL 
III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— 1 he Minor Chord : The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jaclcson.— A Treatise on Wood En^aving, 

Historical and Practical. Witli Ch apter by H. G. BOHN, and 450 fine Illusts. Large 4to, half-le ather, a&r. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, ^r. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 6cL 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 

uigs. By Howard Staunton. Edited by R. B. Wormald. Crown Svo, cloth, jr. 

The Minor Tactics of Cheee t A Treatise on the Dcplovment of the Forces hi obedience to Stra- 
tegic Principle. By F. K. YoUNG and E. C. HoWELL. Long fcap. Svo, cloth, aj. 6d. 

The Hastings Chess Tournament. Containing the Authorised Account c^ the 230 Games 

§layed Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PiLLSBURY, LaSKER, TarraSCH, STEINITZ, 
CHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARUELEBEN, RLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TiNSLEY, MASON, and 
Albin ; Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, ana 23 Portraits. Edited by H. F. CHESHIRE. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Clare (Austin).— For the Love of a Lass. Post Svo. 25. ; cl., 25. 6rf. 
Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. ^os\.^No,'^Va&\..\i^^T^^^'L^. each. 
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Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).— JHytha and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 31. 61 
Cobban (J. MacUren), Novels by, 

Coleman (John), Books by. 

Coierld je (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers ofEphesus. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Collins ( C. AlUton).— The Bar Sinister. Post Bvo, boards, 2s. 
Collins (John Churton, n.A.), Books by. 

Collins (Mortimer and Prances), Novels by. 

TrauamlgraiiUin. | Ton Piar nH rmiMt. I Tba viUuM Camaiir. 



Collins (Wilkle), Novels by. 



Colman's (George) Humorous Works; 'Broad Grins,' 'My Nigbt- 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every In c h a Soldier. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Colt-breaking, Hint s on. By W. M. Hutchisom. Cr. Svo, d., 3s. 6i. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Cathbkine Ryan. Cr. Svo, is, : cl., 11. 6d. 
Conway (Moncure 6.), Works by. 

Oaar^a WuhlnatoD'a BnUa sr ClMtllty. Fcap. Sn, Jap^aioe'vi^Uuiii, <u. U. 



Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 

PmnlVeMw-a DaDChtar. Cn»osn,ck 



Coo per (Edward H.).— QeoHory Hamilton. Cr. Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or. The 
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Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of tbe OroaA Boioky Monntaliii. Foit Srob fllnstrated boards^ v. 

Ht« Vanished Star. Crown 8to. cloth ertra. y. 6rf. 

Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White. Fcap. 8vo, 

doth u. 6rf. .^ 

Crellin (H. N.) Books by. 

Romaaoes of the Old BerMlio. With 90 intatntknis bf S. L. Wood. Crown 8n>b doth. y. 6d. 

Tales of the Caliph. Crown 8vo, doth, a/. 

The Masarenee t A Drama. Crown 8to, xs. 



Crlm (Matt.).— Adventures of a Pair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, with a Frontispieco by DAW. BEARD, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, ar. 



Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By S. R 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker. Harold FREDERir "^ ' - — - - — 

Illustrations by FRANK Brawgwyw. Crown 8to, doth, 



CROCKETT, Gilbert Parker. Harold Frederic. 'Q.,' and w. Clark russbll. With la 

,y.6a. 



Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y, 6(L 

each :_post 8to, iUustiated txnrds ax. each : doth limp, as. 6ii. each. 
Pretty Miss Mevllle. I Diana Barpintfton. I JL Family TifWunWi 

JL Bird of Passage. I Proper Pride. I •ToXiet.^ 

Tlllatfe Tales and Jungle Tragedies. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each. 

Jervls. I The Real IiS 

Married or Single? jNcv. \ In the Kingdom of Kerry. iSfurtiy, 



Two Masters. I Mr. Jervls. I The Real Iiady Hilda. 



Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series: The 

First, firom 1835 to 1843 ; the Second, from 1844 to x^\. A Gatheringr of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, hood, mayhew, albert Smith, A'Beckbtt, Robert brough. &c. With 
numerous Steel Engrravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HinE, LandellS, &c. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth rilt, 7J. 6d. each. 
The Life of George Crulkahank. By BlanCHAXD Jbrrold. With 84 mustrations and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Cummins: (C. P. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., &. 6i. ea. 

In the Hebrides. With an Autotype Frontispiece and aj Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas anif '^n the Indian Plains, with 4a Illustrations. 

T1V0 Happy Tears in >yl on. With a8 Illustrations. 

Via Comigall to Bgypt. with a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8yo, doth, js. 6<fc 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Tracing Pedknrees and Dedphering Andent MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 406 Woodcuts 
and a Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Cyples (W.).— Hearts of Oold. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6rf. ; post 8vo, bds. . 25. 
Daniel (George).— Merrie England in the Olden Time. With 

Illustrations by ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8to, doth extra, 3f . 6d. 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8to, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for thdr Sons when Btarttng In Life. Crown 8to, u. ; doth, u. 6d. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece ty STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8to, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. Svo, is. ea.; cl., is. 6i. ea. 

One Thousand Medleal Maxims and Borgloal Hints. 

Morsery Hints i A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Poods for the Fat t A Treatis e on Corpulency, and a Dietai y for its Cine. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, as. ; doth limp, as. 6A 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GrosART, D.D. Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth, xas. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8va 

doth extra, with Two Illustrations by HUME NiSBET, y. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

De Querin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trebutien. 

With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuvb. Translated from the aotfa French Edition by jBSSm P FROTH 
INGHAM. Fcap. Svo, half-bound, as. 6rf. 

De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Sir HENRY Attwell. Post Svo, doth limp, as. 6d. 

De Mille (James).— A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

a Frontispiece, y. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

of The Oaks. By Louis Hbmry CURZQM, Crown Svo, doth Ump, as. 60, 
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Derwent (Leith)* Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d, ea. ; post 8vo, 25. ea. 

Our Iiady of Teara. I Clroe*s Lovamu 

Dewar (T. R.).~A Ramble Round the Qlobe. With 220 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Dickens (Charles) « Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

BkAtohes by Bos. | Ntcholaa NIokleby. | OUvw TwUt. 

About Bntfland with DIokena. By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations by C A. Vandbk- 
HOOF, Alfred Rimmer, and others. Square 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Dictionaries. 

JL Dictionary of Hlraoles : Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ns. 6d. 
Tho Reader's Handbook of Allaslons, Referenoes, Plots, and Stories. By the Rer. 

E. C. Brewer, LL.D. with an English Bibliography. Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^s. 6d, 
JLuthors and tbelr Works, with the Dates. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, as. 
Funlllar Short Sayings of Great Hen. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAICUBL 

A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7X. td. 
The Slantf Dlotlonary : Etymoloeical, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8to, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Words, nots, and Phrases t A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezbr Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6rf. 

Diderot.— The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with Notes, by 

Walter HBRRIBS Pollock, with Preface by Sir henry Irving. Crown 8vo. parchment, js. 6rf 

Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

ThonuuiBewlok and his Pupils, with 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, fir. 
Four Frenchivomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top 6s. 
Blghteenth Century Vignettes. Two Series. Crown 8vo, buckram, dr. each.— A THIRD 
SERIES is neariy ready. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo, cloth hmp, as. 6a. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each ; doth Ump, at. 6d. eadu 



The Han-Hunter. | Wanted I 

Canght at I*ast. 

Tracked and Taken. 

'Who Poisoned Hetty DoneaaT 

Bosplclon Aroused. 



A Deteotlve's Triumphs. 
In the Grip of the I«aw. 
From Information Received. 
Link by Link. Dark Deeds. 
Riddles Read. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, at. each ; doth, as. 6d. each. 

The Han from Manchester. With 33 Illustrations. 

Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page Illustrations by GORDON BROWNR. 

The Hystery of Jamaica Terrace. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6tL 

Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Qirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, el., 35. 6i. 
Dramatists, The Old. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 65. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson'S Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memdr by 

WILLIAM GIFFORO. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II.. Poems and Minor 

Translations, with an Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
HarIowe*s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 
Masslnger*s Plays. From Gifford'S Text. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One Vd. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Mrs. Evbrard Cotbs), Works by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, ^s. Cd. each. 

A Social Departure. With zzz Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

An American Girl In London. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

The Simple Adventures of a Hemsahlb. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Daaghter of To-Day. | Vernon's Annt. With 47 lllustratlohs by Hal Hurs t. 

Dyer (T. F. Thiselton).— The Folk- Lore of Plants. Cr. 8vo. el.. 65. 
Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Davles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrlck's (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edsrcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

an d on the River Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 

Edison, The Life and Inventions of Thomas A. By W. K. L. and 

AMTONIA Dickson. With aoo Uliutrations by R. F. OUTCALT. &c Demy 4to. doth «^t« tfic. 
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Bdwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

Poet 8to, illustrated boards, as. each. 
p»^iii4 iiowAlL I A Point of Honour. 



Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Pacts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, js. 6d. 



Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 

Kitty. Post 8vo, boards, as. ; cloth, as. 6d. | F< 



•lioia. Post 8vo, fflustrated boards, aj. 



Egrerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.).~ Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rer. Dr. H. WAGE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 

Eggleston (Edward). — Roxy ; A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. boards. 25. 
Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

ing a House. By C. J. RICHARDSON. Cdoured Frontispiece and 534 Hlnsts. Cr. 8vo, doth, ^s. 6d. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, P.S.A.), Works by. 

TlM Xiin and Times of Prinoe Chaples Stnart, Count of Albany (The Yomfd Prbtek* 

DER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 
Btoriea tteom the Btaf PapoFS. With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown frro, doth, 6s. 

Eyes, Our ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo. is. 
Familiar Short Sayins:s of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Cnemieal History of a Candle : Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 

bv WILLIAM CROOKES, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Mature, and their Relationa to each other. Edited by 
William CROOKBS. F.CS. With illustrations. 

Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Military Manners and Customs. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

War t Three Essajrs, reprinted from * Military Manners and Customs. Crown 8vo, u. ; dotli, xx. 6dL 

Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustratad boards, as. each. 
The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed. | The Titfer Idly. 

The White irir<in. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6rf. 

Fin- Bee.— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Trea sury. By THOMAS Kentish. With 267 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

First Book, My. By Walter Be s ant, Tames Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen. Hall Caine, George r, Sims, kudyard Kipling, a. Conan Doyle. 
M. E. Braddon, F. w. Robinson, H. Ridhr Haggard, r. m. Ballantynb, I. Zangwill, 




7*. 



Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

The World Behind the Scenes. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6a. 
Uttle Essays t Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, doth, as. 6d. 
A Day's Tour t A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Crown 4to, is. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y 6d. r post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as each. 
Bella Donna. I nie Iiady of Brantomot I The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Polly* I Mever Forgotten. I Seventy-five Brooke Street 

The Life of James Boswell (of Auchinleck). with niusts. Two Vols., demy 8vo. cloth ais 

The Savoy Opera. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, doth, 3* . 6i 

■ir Henry Irving : Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, xx. ; cloth, xs. 6d 

Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Astjronqmy : A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. EllArd GorB. 
T.R.A.S. With Three Plates and a8S Illustrations. Medium 8vo, doth. x6r. *.^-a«.w ou*"»i 

Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

Pletcher^s (Giles, B.D.^ Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Baxth, CYvnsX's TnwTOv'tv on«i 'DvaiOc^ vsAlIKosax ¥<Mins. With Nntochv 
JRev. A. B. GROSART, P.P. CtownBvo, c\oVyv\>o«As, (». ^^ wotesoy 

Ponblanq ue (Albany).— FUtYiy Vuct^. '^a&v.%^^x*^x«^.>Qs«ss.^^,n^. 
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Prancillon (R. E.)» Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, dotii extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

One by Ona. I A Rftal Queen. | A Dotf and hla Shadow. 

Ropea ot Band. Illustrated. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
Qaeen Gophetna. | Olympla. I Romanoes ot the Iiaw. | King o» Knave ? 

Jack Doyle'a Daughter. Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 60. 
Bather's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

Seth'a Brother's Wife. \ The I^awton Girl. ^^ 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

Vols., demy 8ro, cloth boards, ys. 6d. each. 

Friswell (Hain).— One of Two; A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 25. 
Frost (Thomas), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. 

Clrons Ufe and Cirous Celebrities. | Uves of the Conjurers. 
The Old Bhovrmen and the Old I«ondon Fairs. 



Fi^'s (Herbert) Royal Quide to the London Charities. Edited 

by John Lanb. Pirt>lished Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, xs. 6d. 

Gardening Boolcs. Post Svo, 15. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6d. each. 

A Tear's Work In Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glbnny. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom and Jane Jerrolx). Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom Jbrrold. 

My Garden Wild. By Francis G. Heath. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 6s. 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots : Being 

the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author and F. H. TOWNSEND. Demy 4to, half-bound, oxs. 

Garrett (Edward).— The Cape! Girls: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, with two Illustrations, y. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans- 
lated by John de Villiers. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biosrraphy, and Art, and * Table Talk* by Sylvanus Urban. 
♦»* Bound Volumes /or recent years kept in stock, is. 6d. each. Cases for bindings, aj. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 

That for 1896 is entitled A Minion of the Moon, by T. W. Speight. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and as Steel Plates after 
George CRUIKSHANK. Square Svo, doth, 6s, 6d. ; gilt edges, 7J. 6rf. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, ea.; post Svo, bds., 2s. ea. 

Robin Gray. Frontispiece. { The Golden Shaft. Frontispiece. | XiOTlng a Dream. 

Post Svo, fllustrated boards, as. each. 



The Flower of the Forest. 

The Dead Heart. 

For I«aok of Gold. 

What vrill the World Bay? 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 

?|ueen of the Headoir. 
n Pastures Green. 



In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Head and Stream. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Fancy Free. | Of High Degree. 

In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. | Blood-Honey. 



Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 25. 6d, each. 

The FIRST Series contains : The Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea— Charity— The Piuices^^ 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
The Second Series : Broken Hearts— Engaged — Sweethearts— Gretchen—Danl Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. • Pinafore •— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The THIRD Series : Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosencrantz and Guildenstem— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado — Ruddigore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gondoliers— 

The Mountet>anks — Utopia. 

Bight Original Comic Operas written by W. S. Gilbert. Contahiing: The Sorcerer— H.M..'^. 
' Pinafore '—The Pirates of Penzance— lolanthe— Patience— PdacieiSSi \^— t^aa \Kfisa&s>-^-e>aS^Xit 
Jury. Demy Svo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Tbm aubert^tmd Bv^Uvajk Birthday Bool&x Qu<A«!do\« tox 'E.-i«n \5?\>»^^"^"^''.5^^ 
from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by S\x K, S\JVAANI»». <jOTi\?fi«*.\si >Aa»-^ kw*^^ 
Royal sfyao, Japaaeao leather, 9s,6d, 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illastrated bds., 2s. each. 

Dr. Aasttn's Ouasta. I tmmmm Dako, Costonnontftt. 



Th« WlBard of the MonntalB. 



I 



Qlanviile (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doch «xtra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, as. eadi. 
The Lost Helieee x A Tale of Lore. Battle, and Adrenture. With Two lUttstratioiis by H. NiSBET. 
The Foeelekev t A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two lUusttations by HUMB Nisbbt. 
A FalP OoIOBlst. With a FrontiMece by STANLEY WOOD. 

The Golden Roek* With a Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown Sro, dodi extra, y- ^ 
Kloof Tunas* Crown 8to, picture cover, is. ; doth, is. 6eL 

Qlenny (Qeorgre).— A Year's Work in Garden and Qreenhouse: 

Practical Advice as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, zx. ; cloth, is.fd. 

Godwin (William).-— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. cl.. 25. 

Golden Treasury of Tlious:ht, Tlie : An Encyclopaedia of Quota- 
tions. Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, js. 6d. 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 

dren of France), 1773-1836. With Two Photc^^vures. Two Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, ats. 

Goodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, y. 6d. 
Graham (L,eonard).— The Professor's Wife: A Story. Fcp. 8vo. is. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONBR. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFFBR. With 545 lUustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, doth extra, 7.f . 6d. 

Greenwood (James), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 

The Wtlde of London. | Low-Life Deepe. 

Greville (Henry), Novels by. 

MlkanoP. Translated by ELIZA E. Chase. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9S. 

A Moble Woman. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 3r. 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. 

Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Young Man. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3r. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Habberton (John, Author of * Helen's Babies '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each : doth fimp, ax. 6d. each. 
Bmeion'e Bayout \ Conntry Lack. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown 8ro, is. ; doth, zx. 6d. 

Halce (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each. 

New Bymbola. | Legends of the Morrow. | The Serpent Playt 
Maiden Ecatasy. Small 4to, doth extra, 8x. 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 

Clifford Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Slcetches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MacliSE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGB CRUIKSHANX. 
Small demy 8yo, cloth extra, js. 6rf. 

Hall (Owen).— The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



Halliday (And rew).--E very-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards. 25. 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text. By DON FELIX DB SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, doth lunp, ax. 6d. 

Hanl^r-Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Hand, Ac Edited by W. H. cTrbmbr. With aoo IBustradons. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 4x. 6<<: 

Hardy (Lady Duff us). —Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. PostSvo. bds.,2j . 
Hardy (Thomas).— I3nder lYiLeOtec«wwi^'\T^fc, Ctown 8vo, cloth 

_ extra, with Portrait ana is lHustraxions, y . ftd. \ vq».^to,^>3atoax»ftL\y»>rt&, %s. ^V»tOto>i!».-«,<A, 

timtwood (Je Berwick) •—T\i^ twt\i ^«x\. ^Q%N.'^N^^\wwi^.'». 
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Harte's (Bret) Collected Woilcs. Revised b; the Author. LIBRARY 



a. TuJD or Tin FAcmc suipb— ii. ^ 



tttn anHB ol tha Pint* lata. Wllh >S C^^mjlKwIogs br KATS GBBHNAWAy, repTulund 



ClatBDa*: AS.oryoIlta Amoricin Wai. ViUl Elglll Illmlntiuni hy A.JTJLBGUODUAH. 

BuKafit bnelc, &c Wiih » lUiutiaUeiis br A. Fokb^tier, faui. tTAuiy, Ac 



Hawels (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 



£«by. 

vrfldFmLliAplsceud74]Uiiitntlaiu. £q. Bra. clotb bd 



Hawels (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 



Hawthorne (Nathaniel).— Our Old Home. Annotated nith Pas- 



Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 21. 6d. each. 

ITM J* Blgpn J A NortL Crown g.a, dplh aatra, ar. CJ^ ) p<M Bto, Uhntratad boardt. w- 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page: A Novel Cr. avo,cl., 31. 6J. 
Henty (CI. A.), Novels by. 

DsKthTa DoDbla. Crows era, doth. SI. u. 

Herman (Henr^.— A Leading Lady. FostS-ro.VAa.^-i^.-. ^.,ia.^A.. 
Hwfc^^obertl Hesperides, Nob\e ^umbftta, wA ^^^^"^ 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Preeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

toted by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown Bro, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 1 

the People. With aa Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Post 8vo. bds. , 25. ; cl.. 25. 6i. 
Hill (John), Works by. 

Tyaaon-Felony. Post 8vo, boards, ar. | The Common Ancertog* Cr. 8vo, doth. ar.&iL 

Hindley (Charles), Works by. 

Tavern Aneodotes and Baylngst indudlng^ Reminiscences connected with Coffee Houses, 

Qubs, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6eL 
The Iilfe and Adventnree of a Cheap Jacfc. Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 6d. 

Hodges (Sydney). —When Leaves were Oreen. 3 vols..iy. net. 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVRTT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 

PAUL LANCE, J. W. Graham. J. H. Salter, Phcbbb Allen, s. J. Beckett, L. Rivers Vine, 
and C. P. Gordon CUMMING. Crown 8vo, if. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Hollingshead (John). — Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo, is. 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

Yotce Pgeeertratlon. Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, u. 6d. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Aatoorat of the Breaktaat-Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon Thohtson. Post 8vo, cloth 

fioap, as. 6<i'.-- Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, as. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Worlcs in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Aut hor, Portrait, and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood's Whims Mid Oddities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo. half-bound, as. 

Hood (Tom).— From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah's 

Aricaeotoglcal Narrative. I^th as Illustrations by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. Cr. 8vo, doth, fa. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works ; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, js. 6eL 

Hooper (Mrs. Oeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Hopkins (Tighe).— "Twixt Love and Duty.' Post 8vo, boards. 25. 
Home (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7f. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of • Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each : cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 
A Maiden JUl Forlorn. I In Durance Vile. ] A Mental Struggle* 
MaryeL | A Mo dern Cl rce. | 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, %r. 6cL eadi ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth limp, ax. 6tk each. 
Xiady Yemer's Flight* | The Red- House Mystery. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. each. 
The Three Graces. With 6 Illustrations. 

The Professor's Experiment* With Frontispiece by E. J. Whbelbr. 
A Point of Conscience. ^ [Feb. 1897. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

by Edmund Ollier. Post Svo, half-bound, as. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, sr. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Iieaden Casket. j Self-Condemned. | That Other Person. 

Thomlcroft'S ModeL Post Svo, boards, as. \ Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, doth extr a. v.6i. _ 

Hutchison (W. M.).~Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Iliustra- 

tions. Crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and Statistics. By Renaud Suzor, M.B. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6y. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo. cloth, y. 6i. 
Idler (The) : An Illustrated Ma.?,3L7.mft. "^dVe^d by J. K. Jerome, is, 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 
face. Post Bvo, blush-rose paper and cloth, as. 6d. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth. 15. 6d. 
Ingelow (Jean). — Fated to be Free. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.. 25. 
Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. Trevor-DaVIES. Crown 8vo, xs. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

Perceval Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. td. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, xs. ; cloth, xx. 6rf. 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. Post 

8vo, picture cover, ij. ; cloth limp, i*. 6d. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., 2s, ; cl., 25. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.P,)^— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Dark Colleen. | The Qaeen of Connautfht. 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6i. each. 

Mature near London. | The Ufe of the Fields, f The Open Air. 

*«* Also the Hand«made Paper Edition, crown Svo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. each. 

The Eulogy of Rlohard Jefferies. By Sir Walter BESANT. With a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo. clotli hinp, os. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson t A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post Svo, xs. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

■tageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, xs. 
John Intferfleld, &c. With 9 lUusts. by A. S. Boyd and John Gulich. Fcap. Svo, pic. cov. xs. 6d. 
The Prude's Progress 1 A Comedy by J. K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts. Cr. Svo, xs. 6d. 

Jerrold (Douglas). ~The Barber*s Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Post Svo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, ar. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6i. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture t A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, ax. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 75. 6i. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore t Historical, iJegendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 



CredulitieSt Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 

'"_""" got Ani 
Crovrns and Coronations x A History of Regalia. With 100 Illustrations. 



Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing o? Animals, Birds, Ei'gs, Luck, &c. With Frontispiece. 



Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, 
crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining ' The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With 53 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy Svo, half-bound, laj. 6d. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, ax. 6d. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Pacts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post Svo, illustrated boards, aj. ; cloth, gf. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl., y. 6d. ea.; post Svo, bds., 2s. ea. 

A Drawn Gams. ( 'TKalit a^atoil ^V Va% ^t««»lS 

Vest 8vo, mastrated boards, as. eaicYu 
PoMBton'm Slave, \ A^UBmcv^. 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward. L.R.C.P.). — The 

P>ti«nt*« Yade Mecnm : How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8yo. u. ; dL,js.6d, 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century 

E^ted. with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OP LORWB. K.T. Crown 8yo. doth extra. 6s. 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

' Poetry for Children 'and ' Prince Dorui.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP- 
HERD. With Two PortraiU and Facsimile of the ' Essay on RoastPifif.' Crown 8ro. half-bd., js. 6d. 

The Basays of Blla. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, it. 

Little Besaye i Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
Fitzgerald. Post Sro. doth limp, v. 6d. 

The Dpflunatlo Besays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and N(rtes by Brandbr Mat- 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait Fcap. 8vo, half -bound, ay. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage) .—Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. &c., before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing. X9th September. 1583. To which 
is added. A Conference of Haater Bdmond Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Irdand. 1595. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ar. 6d. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com 

monlv called in En^^d The Araolan Mights' Bntertalnments* Translated from the Araluc. 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by Edward 



monlv called in England The Arabian Mights' Bntertalnments* Translated from the Araluc, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by Edward 
Stanley Poole, with Preface by Stanley Lawh-Poolb. Three Vois., demy 8vo, doth, 7J. td. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

The Story of the IiondOB Parks* With lOuttrations. Crown SfO, dotb extra, y. 6d, 
Aneodotea of the Clergy. Post 8vo. laid paper, half-bound , ar. 

Post 870k doth limp, ax. 6d. each. 
Forensic Aneedot— . I Theatrical Aneodotea. 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by* Post 8vo, 15. each; cloth, 15. 6d. each. 

Harry Fladyer at Cambridge. 

Conversational Hints for Yowng Bhooterit A Guide to Polite Talk. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by. 

Carols of Cocaayne. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, $f. 
Jeax d'Bsprit. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 6d. 



Leiand (C. Godfrey). —A Manual of Mending: and Repairing. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, ctoth, y. 

Lepelletler (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Q^ne. Translated from 

the French by JOHN DE VlLHRRS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Leys (John).— The Lindsays; A Romance. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2^. 
Lindsay (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

8to, doth, y. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. eadi; poit 8vo, fDustrated boards, ax. each. 
Patricia Kemball. J lone. I Under which Iiord 7 With za lOustratioM. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. I *My IioveP I Scnring the Wind« 
The World Well Lost. With Z2 lUusts. I Fasten Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 

The One Too Many. 

Post 8ro, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Bebel of the Family. | with a Silken Thread. 



Post 8vo, doth limp, ax. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. | Ourselves t Essays on Women. 

Freeshooting : Extracts from th e Works of Mrs. Lynn Lint on. 

Dalde Bverton. a toIs., crown 8vo, xor. net. 



Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, y . 6d. ; post 8vo. ulustrated bo a rda, af. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

Teresa Itasca. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

Broken Wings. With Six Illustrations by W. J. HennessV. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6t. 

MacColl (Hus:h), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. Post 8to, illustrated boards, af. 
Ednor Whitlock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 



MacGregor (Robert). —Pastimes and Players : Notes on Popular 

Games . Pos t 8vo, cloth limp, gf. 6rf. 

Mackay~(Charles, LL.D.V — \MfctVude8 and Undertones; 'ofj 

ilf usic at Tiriliffht. Crown 8vOi cloth exXm, ^« 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

JL Histoid ox Oar Oivn TLmes, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 

i88a Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, lar. each.— Al§o a POPULAR Edition, in Four Vols.. 

crown 8to, doth extra, dr. each.— And the JUBILBB Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end 

of z886, in Two Vols., lars^e crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7S. 6d. each. 

*«* VoL v., bringing the narrative down to the end of the Sixtieth Year of the Queen's Reign, b 
fa preparation. Demy Ivo, cloth, 12s. 
JL Short History of Oar Ovrn Times. One VoL, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r.— Also a Cheap 

Popular edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 6d. 
M. History ot ths Four Georg es. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cL ex., las. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^r. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, sx. each ; cloth limp, zj. bd. each. 



The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Bnemy*s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Iilnley Roohford. 

Dear Xady Disdain. 

Miss HissAthrope. "^tfa xa Illustrations. 



Donna Quixote. With 12 illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations. 

Camiola : A Girl with a fortune. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 



The Riddle Ring. Crown 8vo , doth, y. 6d. [May, 1897. 

* Ths Rljfht Honourabls.* By Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Prabd. Crown 
8vo, doth extra, 6*. 



McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The Frenoh Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, X789-91). Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, lax. 
each. Vols. I. & II. ready ; Vols. III. & IV. in tJu^ress, 

An Outline ot ths History of Ireland. Crown Svo, is. : cloth, is. 6d. 
Ireland Blnoe the Union : Sk etches of Irish History, 1798-1 886. Crown 8vo, doth, 6r. 

Hafts in London t Poems. Smal l 8yo, gold cloth, 3f. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel* Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6A 

Doom t An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, picture cover, is. 

Dolly s A Sketch. Crown Svo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, vs. 6d. 

liily jLass : A Romance. Crown Svo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 

The Thousand and One Days, with Two Photogravures. Two Vols., crown Svo, half-bd., x2Xi 

A London Legend. Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

MacDonald (Qeorge, LUD.), Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols., i6mo, doth, gilt edges, in doth case, 21;. ; or 

the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolier cloth, at as. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without.— the Hidden Life. 

„ II. The Disciple.— The Gospel women.— Book of Sonnets.— Organ Songs. 
,t III. Violin songs.— Songs op the Days and Nights.— A book of Drbams.— Roadsidb 

Poems.— Poems for Children. 
„ IV. PARABLES.— Ballads.— Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. PhantasTES : A Faerie Romance. | Vol VII. THE PORTENT. 
„ VIII. The Light princess.— The Giant's Heart Shadows. 

„ IX. CROSS PURPOSES.— THE GOLDEN KEY.— THE CARASOYN.— LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 

„ X. THE CRUEL PAINTER,— THE WOW O" RiVVEN.— THE CASTLB.— THE BROKEN SWORDS. 

—THE Gray wolf.— Uncle Cornelius. 

Poetical Works of George HaoOonald. CoUected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vds., 

crown Svo, buclcram, xax. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by George MacDonald. Post Svo, doth, ^r. 

Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. With 23 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown Svo, doth extra, 3s. 6d, 
Heather and Bnowx A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. 
Iiilith t A Romance. SECOND Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra. &r. 



Maclise Portrait Qallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters : 85 Portraits by Daniel Maclise ; with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 
BATHS, B.A» Crown Svo, doth extra, 7J. 6d, 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictares and liSgends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 lUusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 



Throatfh Normandy. With 92 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
Throaih Brittany. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, 
About xorkshirs. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, os. each. 
The BvU Eye, and ottier Stories. | Lost Rose, and other Stories. 

Magician's Own Boole, The: Performances with E^rgs, Hats, &c. 

Ecuted hy W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, ! s. td. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C Hhpworth. With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo, u. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Magna Charta : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, gj. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mori d*XrtYiut\ tV^ '$.\^atSs& ^\ '^^V 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Round TaUtt. (A S^boClJAXu^ '&^0t»^ Vl "ft^^toVC^wai^Kaaa. ^».»asc 
MUlfG, F0tt9ro, cloth Ump, at. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

TlM Mew RepubUe. Pott 8to, pkture corer, ax. : doth limp, os. 6d. 

Th« M«w Paal * YhMnUk : PiMitiTism on an Island. Post 8vo. cloth, 3f . 6d, 

torn of tbe fHhaf inth Cmtogy. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. ; post 8vo. ilhist boards, at. 



Pofms. .Small 4to. parchment. 8r. 

idling? Crown! 



I« Life Worth JtMnj? Ctown 9ro, doth extra, 6>f. 



Marks (H. S., R.A.). Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 

Photoi^vures and ia6 IflustratioM. Two Vols, demy 8to, cloth, 32*. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8yo, cloth extra. 6s. 



Marryat (Florence), Novels by. PostSvo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 

A Harvest of Wild Data. I Flghtlntf tbe Air. 

Open I Seaeme I | Written In Fire. 



Massinger's Plays. 

by Cot CUNNINGHAM. Crc 



From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, fir. 



Masterman (J.).— Half -a- Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo. boards, 2s. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boMds, ar. ; cloth limp, ar. 6d. 

Mayhew (Henry).— London Characters, and the Humorous Side 

of London Life. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3f. 6d. 

Meade (L. TO, Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crow n 8vo, doth. y» 6rf. ; post 8to, illustrated boaidSi sr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6tl each. 
In an Iron Grip. I The Voice of the C barmer. With a niustratioBs.[A'irar. 

Dr. Rameey*e Patient. By L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax. M.D. Crown 8yo, d. 6s, 

Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. 

The Han who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards* a*. 
Thle Stage of Foole. Crown Svo, doth, y . 6rf. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWEET and J. Armoy Knox With 365 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Mlddlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 25. each. 

Toach and Go. | Hr. Porllllon. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fen wick). —Physiology for the Young; or, The 

House of Life. With numerous Illustradons. Post Svo. cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post Svo, is. each; cloth, is. 6d, each. 

The Hytflene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet. Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

Tbe Laws of Life, and their Relation to DIeeaees of tbe Skin. 

Minto (Wm.).— Was She Qood or Bad? Or. 8vo, is.; cloth, is. 6d, 
MItford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. td. each. 

The Onn-Ronner t A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
The Luck of Gerard RIdtfeley. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 



The Klng*S AssegaL With Six full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Wood. 
Henshaw Fannlng*s Qaest. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hatberoourt Reotory. Post Svo, iUustrated boards, 9S, 

That Girl In Black. Crown Svo, doth, \s. 6d. 

Moncrleff (W. D. Scott-) .—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Seven Etchings by John Pettie, W. Q. Orchardson 
R. MACBETH and TOM Graham. Imperial 4to, buckram, aij. 



With Seven Etchings by JOHN Pettie, W. Q. Orchardson, J. MACWhirtbr, COLIN HimTBB. 
~ --fo, - ..... 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Bploarean ; and Alolphron. Post Svo, half-bound, ex. 

Prose and Yerse \ induding Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRCm. Edited 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7f. 6rf. 

Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, sr. 6d. each. 
Hald Marian and Robin Hood. With xa Illustrations by STANLEY WOOD. 
BasUe the Jester. Wiih Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. 

Young Loohlnvav* — — : 

Post %vOt m\xsXTa.ted\>o%tQ&, «. ^^c^. 
Tb§ Dmmd Man's Beovet* \ ^ywa. \Y i^ •ttiqmwBa. ^\^B«Mh.Thfc»i^ 

l¥tQti§9 WtlFd and Wond«»t»l« PoA«vo,^>JSfcwS«^\>WX^»s.\tVS(!a.»-M,fA, 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, v, each. 



JL I<lfe*a Atonement* 

Joseph's Coat* xa lUusts. 

CSoals of Fire* 3 Illusts. 

Yal Strange* 

Hearts. 

Tbe Way ot the World. 



A Model rather. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Cynio Fortune. Frontlsp. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Mature. 



First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's lattle Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime* 
In Direst Peril* 



A Capful o* Nails* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. {Shortly, 

Mount Despair, &c. With Frontispiece by Grenvillb Manton. Crown 8to, cloth, v. 6d. 
The Making of a Novelist x An Experiment hi Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6r. 

Murray (D. Cliristie) and Henry Herman, Novels by* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
One Traveller Returns* I The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones's Alias, &c With Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. NicoLET. 

Murray (Henr30, Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each ; doth, ax. 6d. each. 
A Game of Bluff* I A Song ot Sixpence. 

Newbolt (Henry). —Taken from tlie Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 15. td, 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up.* Crown 8to, cloth extra, jr. 6d. ; post 8vo, fflustrated boards, ar* 
Dr. Bernard St. Ylneent* Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. 

liOSSons In Art. With ax Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ax. 6A 
"Where Art Begins* With 37 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d. each. 

Saint Ann's. | Billy Bellew. Frontispiece by F. H. Townsenp. 

O'Hanlon (Alice) « Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance T or Fate 7 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Doctor Rameau* | A I«ast L ove* 

A Weird Gift* Crown 8to, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 

Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25* each. 

The Primrose Path. | Whlteladies* 

The Greatest Heiress In Bngland* 

O'Reilly (Mrs.).— Phoebe's Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25* 
Ouida, Novels by* Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo. illust. bds., 2s. ea* 

Moths* I Plplstrello. 



Held In Bondage. 

Trlcotrln* 

Btrathmore* 

Chandos. 

Cecil Castlemalne's Oage 

Under Two Flags* 

Punk. 1 IdjaTa. 



FoUe-Farlne* 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Blgna* 
Two Wooden Shoes* 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne* | Friendship. 
A YlUage Commune* 



In Haremma. J Wandai 
~ Syrl 

Frescoes* | Othmar. 



BlmhL I Syrlln. 



Princess Mapraxine. 
Gullderoy. | RulBno. 
Two Offenders* 



Square 8to, cloth extra, sx. each. 
BImbL With Nhie Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 
A Dog ot Flanders, &c. With six Illustrations by EDMUND H. GarrbtT. 

Santa Barbara, &c. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, w 
Under Two Flags* Popular Edition. Medium 8vo, 6d. -, doth, zx. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNLY MorriS. Post 
8to, cloth extra, sr.— Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, as. 

Page (H. A.), Works by. 

Thoreau x His Life and Ahns. with Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zr. 6d. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gr. 

Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BARTLB FrBRB. Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. 

Parker (Rev. Joseph, D.D.).— Might Have Been: some Life 

Motes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [Sho rtly, 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Tntroduction and Notes by T. M'Crib, P.P. Post 8yo, cloth limp, gj. _ 

Paul (Margaret AJ.— Qentle and S\mp\e. Cto^xx^N^^Ow^'^x^^i^ 

FumUpiece by HBLBSt FATBRSONt y, 6d, post Bto, masi<xai(«^\y>«x^<u< 
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Payn (James) « Novels by. ^ . . . 

Crown Sto^ cloth octcac y. 6tL Midi } poit Sto^ Hhislnted bouda* 9S» 6adi> 

boat Blv M«— 1n<h«WL Holiday Tasks. 

* — Th« Canon's Ward. With Fortxdt 

Ths Talk of the Town. WiUi la lOasti. 

Gloiv-Wonn Tales. 

The Mystery of Mlrbrldge. 

The word and the WIU. 

The Burnt Million. 

Bonny B toii— > I A Trying PatteBt 



Blaek than We're Painted. 
By Pronf. | Per Cash Only. 

w9t^tt Buvlts. 

Under One RooL 

A Confidential Agent. Widi xa Ilhista. 

A Qrape from a Thorn. With X2 lliusta. 



Post Sto. illustrated boards, as. eadi. 
Homorons Btories. I Prom BxUe. 
The Foster Brothers. 
The Family BoapeMMe. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Bentlnok's Tutor. I A ConntyPMBlly* 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Xdke Father, Uke Ben. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Tear. I Cecil's Tryst. 
~[nrphy*s Master. | At Her Mercy. 



The Clyffards of Clyffe. _^ 

Found Dead. | Gwendoline's Harvest 
Mirk Abbey. | A Marine ReaideBoa. 
Borne Private Views. 
Mot Wooed. But Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. „ 

Halves. I What He Cost Bnh 

Fallen Fortunes.! Bit i A Memory. 
A Prlnoe of the Blood. 



In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8to. doth, ^r. 6d. 

Wotes from the * Weurs.* Crown 8vo, portrait corer. if. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, 25. 6^ ea. 

Puck on Pegasus. With illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Baddled. With Ten full-page lUostrations bv G. Du MAURIBS. 

The Muses of Mayfalr : Vers de Society. Selected by H. C PbwnelL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart) y Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea, ; cloth. is.6i. eau 

Beyond the Gates. | A n Old Maid's Para dise. | Burglars In Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. TOnstrated by C. W. Reed. Crown 8yo, is. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

Phil May's Sketch- Book. Containing 50 full-page Drawings. Imp. 

4to, art canvas, gilt top, lor. 6d, 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.).— Famous Violinists and Fine Violins: 

His torical Notes, Anecdotss, and Reminiscences. Crown 8to, doth, y. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by. 

Trooping with Grows. Fcap. Ivo, picture corer. is. 
Lady Lovelaoe. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six Plates and aoo Ulastradons. Crown 8to, doth, js. 6d. 
Bongs and Poems. 1819-1879. With introduction by Mrs. Mackarnbss. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. _ 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a LUe of 

Plutarch by JOHN and Wm. LAWGHORNB. and Portraits. Two Vols., demy Sto. half-bound xos. 6d. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Worksin Prose and Poetry. With Intro- 
duction by CHARLES Baudelaire, Portrait and Facsimnes. Crown 8to. doth, js. 6d, 
T he Mystery of Marie Roget, &c Post 8yo. illustrated boards, as. 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

sir Walter Bbsant and Walter H. Pollock, go Illustrations. Or. 8to, cloth gilt, 6s. jSkcrtly. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 25. 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

full-page and many smaller Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8yo, cloth decorated. iRr. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust bds.^ 25. each. 

The Romance of a Station^ | The Bonl of Countess Adrian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y» 6d. each ; post 8vo, boards, os. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Cha rd. With Frontispiece bj W. Paget. 

Mrs. T retfaskiss. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6d. lyan. 1897 

PriceTE. C), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^ . 6d. each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, as. eaclu 

Yalentlna. I T he Forairfhers. | Mrs. Lancas t er's RlvaL 

Ge rald. Post Sro, Illustrated boards, aj. 

Princess Olga.— Radna : A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Proctor (Richard A., B.A.), Worlcs by. 

Flowers of the Bky With <s illustrations. Small crown Svo. cloth extra, sr. 6A 
Mmmw Star Lessons. With star 'Nla.ps (ox «v«n) Kl^t in the Year. Crown Svo, dodi, 6s. 
JFanullar Boienoe Stndles. Ctownft^o, Ao'^««:cra^«>s, 
flSomi ABd its Bystam. W\thi^Sxeft\1?ViaX«5. T>«cK'i%t^«e»V>EL«*s^'Ba.%au 

wS^^M of Time and. Epaoa. >N\VYiTWHnfwou^\\\u?*xaAo^ c.wifaiL"fc«»,,3«ie5v«ftx^^^ 
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Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, y. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, at. 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 
man. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, -js. 6d. 



Randolph (LIeut.-Col. George, U.S.A.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

A NoveL Crown 8vo, cloth extra, -js. 6rf. 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

A New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long primer type, 
printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, price 3;. 6d. each, is now publishing as follows ; 



X. 



4. 
5- 



Petf WofBntfton; and Christie John- 
stone. 
Hard Cash. 
The Ciolster and the Hearth. With a 

Preface by Sir WALTER BF.SANT. 
* It Is Never too Late to Mend.* 
The Course of True Love Never Did 
Ron Smooth; and Blngleheart and 
Donbleface. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of ail Trades; A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr; and The wandering Heir. 



I. 



Love Me Little, Love me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 
9. Griffith Gaunt. 
xo. Foul Play. 

XI. Put Yourself in His Plaoe. 
X2. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. {Oct. 
X5. The Jiltt and other Stories; and Good 

Stories of Men & other Animals.[A'<7v. 
16. A Perilous Secret. IDec 

vj. Readiana; & Bible Charaoters4[7<»*.'97 



In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illustrated boazda* af. each. 



Peg Wofflngton. I Christie Johnstone. 

•It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never Did Rub 

Smooth. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jaok of 

all Trades ; and James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long* 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



Hard Cash I Griffith Gaunt* 

Foul Play. I Put Yourself in HisPlaee. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublefaee. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals* 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret* | Readiana* 



Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each : cloth, xj. each. 
*It Is Mevev Too Late to Mend.' | The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg Wo ffington; and Christie J ohnstone* 

'It is Never Too Late to Mend * and The Cloister and the Hearth In One /dume, 
medium 8vo, cloth, ax. = 

Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. Choicely printed In Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxb.3r.&f. 

Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Koxburgne, sj. 6d. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER BR- 
SANT, and a Frontispiece to each VoL, X4x. the set ; and the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
with Illustrations on every page. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 43X. net. 

Bible Characters* Fcap. Svo, leatherette, is. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. Albx. Ire- 
LAND. Crown Svo, buckram, with Portrait. 6s. ; CHEAP EDITION, post Svo, cloth lunp, aj. 6d. 

RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

Weird Stories* Crown Sro, cl oth extra, y. 6d. ; post Svo, illu strated boards^ ar. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
The Uninhabited House. I Fairy Water* 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party* I Her Mother's Darling. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. | The Nun's Curse. | idle Tales. 

Rimnier (Alfred), Works by. Square Svo, cloth gilt, *js, 6d, each. 

Our Old Country Toivns. With 55 luustrations by the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrovr. With 50 illustrations by the Author. 

About Bngland with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoop and A. RiMMER. 

Rives (Amelie).— Barbara Dering. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6d,\ 

post Svo, illustrated boards, af. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illustrations by 

G EORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post Svo, half-cloth, aj. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, aj. 6d. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

V/omen are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^r. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. 

The Woman in the Dark. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The Poets* Birds. | The Poets* Beasts. 

The Poets and Mature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 

and an Introductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. Post Svo, cloth limp, ox. 

^o77~o7^att/e~Aibbey711i^^ 

came from Norm^dy with Wifliain the Conqueior, xo66. PiValed\tLCjo\ak,«5AC^«!«ix^* 
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Rosensfarten (A.).— A Handbook of Aixhitectural Styles. Trans- 

toted by W. COLLHTT-SANUARa. With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, js. 6tL 

Rowley (Hon. Hu^h). Work* by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, each. , 

PoBlaaat Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustntions. ^ ^ 

Mors Panlan*. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 25. ea.; el., 25. 6<2.ea. 

■klppsrs and Shellbacks* I Grace Balmaitfn*s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 



Russell (Dora), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

A Ooantry Sweetheart. I The Drift of Fate. 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, d:c., by. 

Croim 8vo^ cloth extra, y. 6tL each ; pott 8yo, illustrated boards, 9S. each ; doth limp, as. 6d. each. 



BooBd the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

M. Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.* 



The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tratfedy. 
My Shipmate Coulse. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 



Is He the MaaT 

The Good Ship* Mohock.* 

The Phantom Death, dec With Frontispiece. 

The Convict Ship. 



Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d. each. 3| 



Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Ten. With n lOastn- 
tions by G. MONTBARO. {Mar. 1897. 



Ob the Fo*k*8le Head. Post Sro, illustrated boards, as. ; doth limp, as. 6d. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, doth extra, y. 6d. each ; pott 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER Wendell Holmes and a Frontispiece. 
She JoBlov Dean. | The Master of St. Benedict's. | To His Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth boards, is. 6d. each. 
Tha Old Maid's Sweetheart^ | Modest Idttle Bank 

Crown 8to, doth extra, 3^ . 6d. each. 
In the Faoe of the World. I The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Sala (George A.).— Qaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 25, 
Sanson. — Seven Generations of Executioners : Memoirs of the 

Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

Saunders (John), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post Sro, Illustrated boards, as. each. 
Ooy Waterman. I Th e Idon in the Path. | The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Marfwet and BUzabeth. I Heart Balvatfe. 

The wih MlUs. | Sebast ian. 

Joan Merryvreather. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 
Qldeon*S Bock. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Chief-Inspector Cavanagh. Post Svo. illustrated boards, aj. ; cloth, as. 6d. 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or ' White ' Magic. By W. H. CreMBR. With 300 Illustrations. Crows 
8to, doth extra, 4s. 6d, 

Seguin (L. Q.), Works by. 

The Oonntry of the Passion Play (Oberammergaa) and the Highlands of Bavaria. Witb 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 
WsJkS in Al<le#S. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. _ 

Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post Svo, cloth, 25. 6d, _ 

Sergeant (Adeline).— Dr. Endicott's Experiment. Cr. 8vo.35.6<^. 

Shakespeare for ChUdreni \jamV& 'V^Ves from Shakespeaiti J 

With IHifStrations. coloured and plaia, by J . TAON«. Swt^. Cionw *k\si» ^Q«a, ^v -», «flk J 
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Sharp (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited. Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Hernb SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo. cloth, ^. 6d. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 
VoL I. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's Corre» 
spondence with Stockdale: The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas ; Eplpsychidion ; Hellas. 
„ III. Posthumous Poems ; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Prose VTorks, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi<and St Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refu« 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
M II. TheEssasrs; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHBLLBY. 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 
*^!* Also a few copies of a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 5 vols., cloth, £2 jas. 6d. 

Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Maps, and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, a4J. 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Includmg his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 

and Jokes. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8to, half-bound, 7X. 6d. 
The Rivals* The School for Boandal* and other Play^. Post 8vo, half-bound, 9S. 
Sheridan's Comedies : The Rivals and The Bohool for Boandal. Edited, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, xax. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in ' Arcadia.' With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. A. B. GroSART, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, doth boards, xftr. 

Si§:nboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By JACOB Larwood and JOH 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. td. 



Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CamdeK HOTTEN. With Coloured Fronti» 

Cr 



Sims (George R.), Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sf. each ; cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 

Rogues and Vagabonds* 
The Ring o* Bells. 
Mary Jane's Hemoira* 
Mary Jane Harried* 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
Zeph I A Circus Story, Ac. 



Tales of To-day. 

Dramas of Idfe. With 60 Illustrations. 

Memoirs of a Iiandlady* 

My Two Wives. 

Scenes from the BhO'V. 

The Ten Commandments 1 Stories. 



Crown 8vo, picture cover, ix. each ; doth, xt, 6d, each. 

Ho'V the Poor Idve; and Horrible lK>ndon. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being Readmgs and Recitations In Prose and Verse^ 

selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SiMS. 
The Case of George Candlemas. I Dagonet Ditties* CPtomThtR^firuA 



Dagonet Abroad* Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 



Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Sketchley (Arthur). — A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards. 25, 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6a. 

.—Without Love or Licence: A Novel. Crown 

post 8to, illustrated boards, as. 



Smart (Hawley)* 

8vo, cloth extra, y. 6a. ; 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prince of ArgollS. With 130 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6d, 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8to, doth, fir. 



Society in London. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6d, 

Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from Count PAUL Vasili to a Young French Diplomat. Crown Svo, doth, dr. 

Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs oi XdVeu. ^m- a^ a^c>,\»:^.^^»>!^>^ 
Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— EUzabetVian \>emoti^Vo^x to.^^^^^ 

on the BeUefia the Existence of DevUs. Ccotm «to, ctoOi e%»raL« yt. 
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Speight (T. W.)» Novels by. |i^ 

Post 8to, iUastnted boards, at. each. ) hH 
The Mysteries of HeMm Dyke. 



By Oevloas Ways, &c. 
hoodwinked} & Be ~ 
The Golden Aoop. 



ibodwinkedi_& Bandyevoft Mystery, 
"he Golden H 
Beek te XJfe. 



The XK>iidvmter Tragedy. a&u 

Bupgo'e Romance. |na 

Xnittanoe In Full. |.i« 

. Husband from the Sea* l"^ 

ha 

ha 



Post 8vo, doth Ump, is. 6d. each. ft tab 

A Barren TlUe. I Wife or No Wife 7 ijj^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. each. 1^ 

A Secret of the Sea. | The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenance. [Mar.^. \i^ 

p s, 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations \K 

• bj Walter J. morgan. Crown 4to. cloth extra, y.6tL \% 
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Stafford (John).— Doris and I, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, y.ed. 
Starry Heavens (The) : A Pobtical Birthday Book. Royal i6mo, 

doth extra, ax. &iL 

Stedman (E. C), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. each. 

Victorian Poets. I The Poets of America* 

Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Stoiy of RICHARD TRBGBNNA, Bachelor of Medidne (Unir. Edinb.) Crown 8vo. doth. 6s. 

Stemdale (R. Armitage).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra. 3r. 6d. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, as. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d, ea. 

Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Yoyatfe. With a Frontispiece by Walter Cranb. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

FamlMar Studies of Men and Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by T. D. Strong. 

The Merry Men. I Underwoods: Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Virglnlbus Pnerlsqne, and other Papers^ | Ballads. I PrlnCO OttOt 

Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. 

Weir of Hermlston. (R. L. Stevenson's Last work.) 

Bongs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, sx. 

New Arabian Nltfhts. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ; post 8vo^ illustrated boards, as. 

The Bnldde Club; and The Rsjah*s Diamond. (From New Arabian Nights.) Vitii 
Eight Illustrations by W. J. HennbSSY. Crown 8vo, doth, ss. 

The Bdlnbnrtfh Bdition of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Twenty-seren 
Vols., demy 8vo. This Edition (which is limited to z.ooo copies) is sold in Sets only, the price of 
which may be learned from the Booksellers. The First Volume was published Nov., 1894. 

Stoddard (C. Warren).— Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 

Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Helen and 

ALICE ZIMMERN. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Pound in a Copper Cylinder. Crown \ • 

8vo, doth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, sx. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. ' 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, Flor- 
ence MARRYAT, &c. Post 8to, illustrated boards, as. 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of / 

Bntfland ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c, fro I 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONB. With 140 Dlustzations. Crov> ■ 
8vo, doth extra, js. 6d. 

Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps vtv * Gxxftwex's Trwels.' Crown 8to, doth, js. 6d. 

OuUivar'u Travels, and A Tale ot aTu\». To^%<To,'>BL^AQo\nA,as. 
Jonathan Swlfl J A Study. By V CH\Jicron Co\aahs. C;coNm^^o»^\^ «ta^ ^ 
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Swinburne (Algernon C0» Works by. 

■elections from the Poetioal Works of A Btu 



A* C* Bvrinbarne* Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Atalanta in Calydon* Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard t A Tragedy. Crown »ro, js. 

Poems and Bellaasi First Sbribs. Crown 
8vo, or fcap. 8vo, 9;. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Sbribs. Crown 
8to, 9;. 

Poems A Ballads. Third Sbribs. Cr.8vo,7f. 

Bongs before Bunrlse. Crown 8vo, tos. 6a. 

Botn-vell t A Tr^edy. Crown 8vo, iss. 64. 

Bongs of Tvro Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Geo^a Chapman. (See VoL II. of G. Chap- 
man's Works.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Btadles. Crown 8vo, zar. 

Ereonthens x A Traj^edy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Mote on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 



iudy of Shakespeare. Crown Sro, Sr. 
Bongs of the Springtides. Crown Bvo, &r. 
Studies in Bong. Crown Bvo, 7^ . 
Mary Stuart : A Tragredy. Crown 8vo, 8x. 
Tristram of Lypnesse. Crown 8vo, 9J. 
A Century of Roundels* Small 4to, 8^. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
Marino Faliero : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Yiotor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8to. xas. 
liocrine t A Tragedy. Crown 8to, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo, ^s, 
The Bisters : A Tra^redy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Astrophel, &c. Crown 8to, is. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr.Sro, 91. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown Sro, 7f. 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson'S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d. 

Taine's History of English Literature. Translated by Hbnry Van 

Laun. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3ox.— POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
8vo, doth extra, isf . 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modem Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3j-. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. each. 

The Batfaoity and Molality of Planta t A Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable 

Kingdoaa. with a Coloured Frontispiece and loo Illustrations. 
Onr Common British Fossils, and Where to Find Them. With 331 niustradons. 
The Playtime Watngallst. with 366 Illustrations. 

Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing < Clancarty,* 

Jeanne mrc,' 'Twizt Axe and Crown,' 'The Fool's Revenge,' * Arkwright's Wife, * Anne Boleyn, 
* Plot and Passion.' Crown 8to, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 
♦»* The Plays may also be had separately, at u. each. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. Post 

8yo. portrait coyer, if. ; cloth, u. 6d. 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown Sro. cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, u. ; cloth, u. 6d. 

Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 

France ender Napoleon. Translated by D. Forbes Campbell and JOHN STEBBING. Wnh 96 Steel 
Plates, za Vols., demy 8to, cloth extra, vis. each. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6^/. ea.; post 8vo. 25. ea. 

The Ylolin-Playev. I Proad Ma lele. 

Creeeid*. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. ^ 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, ar. 

Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

The Idfe and Correajpondenoe of J* M. W. Tamer. With Illustrations in Coloais. Crown 



8to, cloth extra. 



wrespc 

•js.6£ 



Post Sro, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
Old Btoples Re-told. I Tales for the Marines. 



Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6i. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life in London i Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, 

Hostelries, and Taverns. With 43 Illustrations. 
■ntf Ish Beoentrlos and Boeentrlolties : Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Scenes. 
^Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c With 48 Illustrations. 

Transvaal (The). By John de Villibrs. With Map. Crown 8vo, is, 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9^ . 6d. eacn ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ar. each. 
The Way We Live Mow* I Mr. Boarboroagh's Family* 

Fvaa Frohmann. | The Land-Leaguew. 



FOftSro, iUtistrated boards, ax. each. 
Kept in the Dark. I The American Senator. 

The Oolden Lion of Oianpere^ | John 0>ldl<atei | MmIob fleir* 
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Trollope (Prances B.)» Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, sr. 6tl. each ; post 8ro, Illustrated boards, as. each. 
la iw Bhlpa Upon the Bta. I Mabel's Pgotfyewu I A nne Foraess. / 

Trollope (T. AO^—Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 25. 
Trowbridge (J. T.).— PameH's Folly. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 25. 



Twain (Mark), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 

The Choice Works of Hark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. 

Life. Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
Rontfhing It ; and The Innocents at Home. With aoo mastratioiis by F. A. Fraser. 
Mark Twain's Xdbrary of Humour. With 197 Illustrations. 



Crown 8to, cloth extra (illustrated), js. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

TwoShil' 




A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illustrations. 

The Prlnoe and the Pauper. With 190 Illustrations. 

Iilfe on the MlsslsslppL With 300 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huokleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblb. 

A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With aao Illustrations by Dan Beard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3;. 6d. each. 

The Amerleaa Claimant. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. Wldi 26 Illustrations by Dak. Beard. 

Pndd'ahead Wilson. With Portrait and Six llllustrations by LOUIS LOEB. 

Tom Sawyer, Deteetlve, &c. with numerous Illustrations. iSkffrSy. 

The £1 ,000,000 Bank-Note. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8to, picture boardi^. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2f . each. 
The Stolen White Hlephant. | Mark Twaln*8 Bketohes. 

Personal Reoolleetlone of Joan of Are. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. Du Mond. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Tytier (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

doth extra, 3s. 6tL ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 



Tytier (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown Sto. cloth extra, 3^ . 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Xiady BelL I Burled Diamonds. | The Blaokhall Ghosts* 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

What She Came Through* I The Huguenot Family. 

Cltoyenne Jacqueline. I Noblesse Oblige. 

The Bride's Pass. I Beauty and the Beast. 

Saint Hungo's City. I Disappeared. 

The Maodonald Itass. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. &/. 



Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

The Queen Against Owen. Crown 8ro, cloth, with Frontispiece, %s, 6cL : Dost 8to boards as 
The Prince of Balklstan. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y.6d. » i-~ . *~~v*3, «. 

A Croum of Stravr. Crown Svo, cloth, dr. 



Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle' of The World. Cr. Svo. cloth , 35. 6rf. 
Villari (Linda).— A Double Bond ; A Story. Fcap. Svo, is . 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.). —The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3y. 6d. 

Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 

Walford's County Families of the United Kingdom (1897). Containing the Descent 
Birth, Marriasre, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses. Qubs. 
&c. Royal Svo, cloth j[ilt, sor. ^^ 

Walford's Shilling Peerage (1807). Containing a List of the House of Lords. Scotch and 

Irish Peers, &c. same, cloth, ix. 
Walford's Shilling^ Baronetage aSOT). Contaming a List of the Baronets of the Ua^ted 

Kingdom, Bic^nraphical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, xs. 
WlUford'S Shilling Knightage (1897). Containing a List of the Knights of the United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, u, 
VaIfoFd*S Shining House ot Commoiva Vl»a1^. Coutaining a List of an the Members of the 

New Parliament, their Addresses, C\u\>?., &c. •sano, ciovv, i.s. "^ 

WmltovA'm Oompleta Peeraf^e, Baioiv%\»4^* l&3a\«i\A«,^ «a9, i&s«s*)^ ^\ c<»mmoBi 
(lS07)a Royal gamo, doth, gu t eoges. y « \3?Tt.t«r»^. 
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Waller (5. E.).— Sebastianl's Secret. With Twelve foil-page Illus- 

tradons by the Autnor. Crown 8to, cloth, 6*. [Shortfy^ 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; or, The Contemplative 

Man's Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON ; and Instructions How to Angle, for a Trout or GrayUngf in a 
clear Stream, nv CHARLES COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6t 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth antique, -js. 6d, 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSBTTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand*made paper and buckram, dr. 

Ward (Herbert), Books by. ~~~ 

Five Yeara vrlth the Congo Cannibals* With 92 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, doth, z^r. 
My Idfe vrlth Stanley's Rear Onard. With Map. Post 870, is. ; cloth, zr. 6tL 

Warner (Charles Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 

doth extra, 6s. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper as in. by 14 in. as. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Qaeen of Bootik A FacdmOe, indudinsr Qtieen EUxabetfa's Signa 
ttue and the Great Seat u. 

Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MONCURB D. CONWAY. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, as. 6d. 

Wassermann (Lillias), Novels by. 

The Daffodils. Crown 8vo. xs. ; doth, zs. 6d. 



The Marqnis of Carabas. By Aaron Watson and Liluas Wassbrmank. Post 8to, 

illustrated boards, u. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8to, is. ; do th, if. 6d. 

Westall (William), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Post Svo, illustrated boar<^ sr. ; cbth, as. 6d. 
Sons of Belial. Crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Pernbrook: A Ro 

mance of Maoruand. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Whist, How to Play Solo. By Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F. 

Pardon. Post Svo. cloth limp, ar. 

White (Gilbert).— The Natural History of Selbome. Post Svo, 

printed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

■elenoe In Short Chapters. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7^. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, as, 6A 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6r. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. Crown Svo, doth extra, 9^. 

A Vindication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 lUusts. Demy Svo, doth extra, nr. 6d, 

Williamson (Mrs. P. H.).— A Child Widow. Post Svo. bds., 2s. 
Wills (C. J.).— An Easy-going Pellow. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, P.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 359 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, is 6tL 

Leaves ^m a Naturalist's Note-Book. Post Svo, doth Hmp, or. 6d 

Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, fir. 

Common Aeeldentst How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, u. ; doth, ts.td 

Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, sr. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, %s, each; 

doth limp, OS. 6d. each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regiment al Legends. 

A Soldier's Children. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. THOMSON and E. STUART Rardv. Crown 
Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. 

"Wissmann (Hermann von). — WVy Second ^^utt^^s V»x^vk??6c^ 

BquAtoriBl AMeau With 92 IIlustratitrt>v. J^croy «vo, c\olYi, \€»s. 
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Wood (H. P.)f Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards 

Th* Paaamtfur from BooUand Yard. | The Entfltahman of the 

Wood (Lady). — Sablna: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 



, 25. each. 

Rae CalB. 



Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 
ology. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; doth, as. 6d, 

Wright (Thomas), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, each. 

The Caneatare HletOFy of the Geo^ee. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &c. 
HletoFy of Carieatupe and of the Gpotesque in Art, Idteratore* Bonlptiue* and 
PalatlBg. Illustrated by F. W. FaikholT. F.S.A. 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J. Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo. doth, y. 6d. ; post Svo, doth limp, as, 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 25. each. 

Itand at X«ast. I The ForloFn Hope. | ' 



Zangwill (L). — Ghetto Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 

A. s. BOYD. Fcap. 8to, lecture cover, is. net. 

Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Fat and the Thin. Translated by ERNEST A. VlZBTBLLY. 

Money. Translated by ERNEST A. VlZETBLLY. 

The Downfall. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 

The Dream. Translated by Eliza Chase. With Eifirht lUnstrations by Jbanniot. 

Doetop Paaoal. Translated by E. A. VIZETBU.Y. With Portrait of the Author. 

Xionidea. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 

Rome. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 



SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

For fuller cataloguing^ see aiphabetical arrangementt pp. 1-26. 



• • 



The Mayfair Library. Post Svo, cloth limp, as. 6d, per Volume. 



A Joaxntj Round My Boom. By X. de M aistrb. 
Translated by Sir HENRY Attwell. 

Slpt end Q«ddditl«i. By w. D. Adams. 
6 Agony Oolvma of * Th« Times.' 
M«Uuichoiy Anatomlied : Abridgement of Burtok. 
Poetieal Inganoltiea. By W. T. Dobson. 
The Oapboerd Papers. By Fin-Bec. 
W. B. Gilbert's Plays. Three Series. 
BoBga of Irisli Wit and Homoor. 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
OnriositiesofGriticiiRtt. By H J. Jennings. 
The Autocrat of the BreaUiiBt-leue. ByOuvBR 

Wendell Holmes. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays : from Lamb's Letters. 
£orensio iLnecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 



Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Jeux d'Bsprit. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Pleyers. By R. M acgrbgor. 
Hew Paul and Virginia. By W. H. Mallooc. 
The Hew Republic. By W. Tl. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-saddled. By H. C. Pennell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. C Pennbll. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By H. A. FAGS, 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowlby. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By William Senior. 
Leaves firom a Hatoralist's Hote-Book. By Dc 
Andrew Wilson, 



The Qolden Library. Post Svo, cloth limp, as. per Volume. 



Diversions of the Echo Olub. Bayard Taylor. 
Bongs for Bailws. By W. C. Bennett. 
Lives of the Hecromaneers. By W. Godwin. 
The Poelleal Works of Alezand«r Pope. 
Scenes of Country Life. By Edward Jesse. 
Tale for a Chimney Comer. By Leigh Hunt. 



The Autocrat of the Breakfast TkUe. Bv 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
La Mort d' Arthur : Selections from MalloRY. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise PascaL 
Maxims and Reflections of RochefbaeaoM. 



The Wanderer's Library. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



WaaiderlnM in Patagonia. By Julius Bbbr- 

BOHMTillustrated. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. By G. Daniel. 

Illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 
Otfrcns Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lf vaf of the Oo^Jurers. By Thovi as Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old I^ondon. Tain. 'Bis 

Thomas frost. 
Low-LitB Deepe. By JAMBS GRBBKWOOB. 
The Wilde 0/ fokdon. By Jambs gr££H>nooi>. 



tlflnsta 



Tunis. Bv Chev. Hbssb-Wartegg. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
World Behind the Scenes. By p. Fitzgerald 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayinn. ~u^ 

The Genial Showman. By E, P. Kingston. 

wX^JwSSJEf'^- By JACOB larwood. 
\AtknL<m.\StAs«A\«c%. ^ Henry Mavhrw 
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IN Series— continuid. 

Handy Novels. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, zs. 64. each. 



I ICaid'i 8w««the«rt. By A. St. Aubyn. 
Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
EUeepen of Ephenu. M. E. Coleridge. 
Vom the Enemy. By H. Newbolt. 



A Loit Bool. By W. L. Alden. 
Dr. Palliier'i Patient. By Grant Allen. 
Monte Carlo Stories. By Joan Barrett. 
Black Spirita and White. By R. A. Cram. 



/ Librafy. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2S. 6d. each. 



a and Examination of William Bhakipeare. 

'. S. LANDOR. 

urnal of Maurice de Chierin. 



OhrUtie JohncUme. By Charles Readb 
Peg Woffington. By CHARLES Reade. 
The Dramatic Eeeay of Oharlei Lamb. 



he Pocket Library. Post 8vo, 

uiya of Ella. By Charles Lamb. 
on Cnuoe. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 
rber's Chair, By Douglas J errold. 
aomy. By Brillat-Savarin. 
icnrean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
aunt's Essays. Edited by E. Ollibr. 



printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 25. each. 

White's Natural History of Belbome. 
OolliTer's Travels, &c. By Dean Swift. 
Plays by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Anecdotes of the derfcy. By Jacob Larwood. 
Thomson's Seasons, illustrated. 
Autocrat of the Break&st-Table and The Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table. By O. W. Holmes. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

ART Editions of NovBLS,man7 Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



By P. M. ALLEN. 

as Orass. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

la. - - .- 

e Stories. 
«. 

dmie's Sak«, 
Ihades. 

ckonlng Hand, 
▼il's Die. 
iortal Coil, 
nts of Bhem. 



The Great Taboo. 
Domaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. 
Ivan Greet's Master* 

piece. 
The Scallywag. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 



By MARY ANDERSON. 

»'s Occupation. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 
he Phoenician. I (Jonstable of St. Nicholas. 

By ROBERT BARR. 
wamer Clu^. I From Whose Bourne. . 

By PRANK BARRETT. 
'oman of the Iron Bracelets, 
irding Scandal. 

By 'BELLE.' 

I and Esther. 

Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 



-MoneyMortiboy. 
;tle Olrl. 
larp and Crown, 
m of Vulcan. 
>lden Butterfly, 
onks of Thelema. 



By Delia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Tears' Tenant. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



and Condi 



•I 



>rui 

I of Men, 

^ptains' Room. 

a Garden Fair. 

ly Forster. 

Jack. 

'^orld Went Very 

IThen. 

en of Gibeon. 

'aulus. 

Itii and Freedom. 

I Her Mine. 

By PAUL 

ngUe. 

By ROBERT 

ir of the Sword, 
d of Nature. 
kd the Man. 
rdom of Madeline 
iSe for Eyer. 
t Water. 
ive Manor. 

. BUCHANAN A HY. MURRAY. 

bsrJsUut. 

V J, MITCHELL ChAPPLB. 



The Bell of St. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
8. Katherine's by Tower 
Verbena Camellia StO' 

phanotis. 
The lyory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 

Ayarice. 
The Master Craftsman. 

BOUROET. 

BUCHANAN. 

The New Abelard. 
Matt. I Rachel Dene. 
Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Unne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 



By HALL 

The Shadow of a Crime. 



CAINE. 

The Deemster. 



A Bon of Hagar. I 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. | The Burden of IsabeL 

By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS. 

Transmlgnktlon. I From Midnight to Mid 



Blacksmith ft Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. | 

By WILKIE 

Armadale. | AfterDark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

BasU. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Sieen of Hearts, 
y Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. T 



night. 
Ton Play me False. 

COLLINS. 

The Frosen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
' I Say No.' 
Little Noyels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's Life. 
BUnd Loye. 

COOK. 



The New Magdalen. 

By BUTTON 

Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By E. H. COOPER. 

Geoffory Hamilton. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Girls on a Baxge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Hi> Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CRELLIN. 

Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adyentures of a Fair RebeL 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. M. 

Diana Barrington. 



CROKER. 

Village Tales ft Jungle 

Tragedies. 
The Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single. 
Two Masters. 
In theKingdom of Kerry 
- CYPLES. 



Proper Pride. 
A Family Likeness. 
Pretty Miss Neyille. 
A Bird of Passage. 
•To Lev I Mr. Jervls 

Bv WILLIAM 
Hearts of Ctold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Eyangelist ; or, Poet S«kVi«>\:i«nv. 

By ft. CO\JB.l\Kt\ \>^N\Vi%Q;^- 
Mr. ftadleT' a 'Dau$Lt«ta. ^ ^ «, c< «>.>a 

By BW^SWViS t>ft^N?^WV. 
The Touxoain ol "^«S^ _ _, .-^x^ \ ^.^ 
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Th« Piccadilly (3/6) NovELS-conJinw^i. 

By. J. LBITH DBRWBNT. 
®^^ B?DICK DONOVAN. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
•^^-J^iJKETrB DUNCAN. 

"^"to R. B. PRANCILLON, 

^rSSS"** sir ^ARTLB PRBRB. 
'"*TS9 EDWARD QARRETT. 
*"*^^^PAUL OAULOT. 
*• ""b^CHARLBS aiBBON.^ 

"^"fe^B. OUNVILLE. 

?^ cgjut J i«» gjKAir*- 

""Sg'Ri^rrBA'fiNa aOULD. 

'^•'^ CECIL 'oRiPFITH. 
"•^nrSYDNBY QRUNDY. 
""»*'"lfl'TH03«Xs HARDY. 

"»*«*• VbreThartb. 

(M^BuSottta't OUani. 
|W7 



By E, LYNN LINTON., 



BeU-Blngw of Aiig«l'i. 
OUrence. 
B«rk«ra Luck. 
Devil's Ford. 



By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



fikurth. 

SlUee Quenttn. 

B«b«iniui Btromt 

'^^■"bt sir A. HELPS. 
l«.d.Blr.^ I. HENDERSON. 

*«»**"%y a. A. HENTY. ^,^ 

By Mr*. ALFRED HUNT. 

""'^^fTcUriiSpFB^HYNB. 

""•""^g'T ASHE KINO. 

▲ Drawn Gam*. 

•'"ByTaSMoNbTEPELLETIER. 
"'^S^iKI LINOSAV. 
"^ "WiBNRY W. LWV. 



BowLng the Wind. 
The Atonement ofLean 

Dnndas. 
The World WeULort. 
The One Too Many. 



Beatrix Randolph. 
DaTid Poindexter's Di»> 

appearance. 
The Spectra of the 

Oamera. 



ICaid of Athens. 
The Comet of a BeaKm. 
The Dictator. 
Sed Diamonds. 



Patricia KembalL 
Under which LordT 
•My Love 1' 
lone. 

Paston Oartw. —-r^^^x. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

A Fair Bi^on. P?»!?* 5^^°^.* 

Linley Eochford. 
DearXady Disdain. 
Gamiola. 

Zf^jfSS^S^ SlBidiui-Biig. 
•^'ISTjl^'iriN tl. MCCARTHY. 
*'-"^t°ai0RaE MACDONALD. 

■"♦^nTL t.'meJd^ 

A soldier of Fortune. I The Voice of 
^" VeioNARb ^SIrRICIC. 

^ "^; BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Oni-innnS. I The Kings A»e^. 

ge i5ck of 0«rard Eenshaw Fanning! 

""^•^•^ J. E. lllU^DOCK. 

IIKS«'£?Sstfr* "^"ifSJk LochtoTT. 
"^By Dt%RlS+IE &URRAY. 



I 



the 



Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BobMutin's Little GirL 
Time's Reyenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst PeriL 
Mount Despair. 



A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Ck>als of Fire. 
Old Blaser's Hero. 
ValStraiua. | Haarta. 
A Model Father. 

"^'S'y'^U^Y ,«nd, HERMAN, 
n. iSSopr MW.. f«i Jot*" *"»* 

""""'niyllUM-^ NISBBT. 

■■^"'By W. B. NORRIS. 

»-**"•■• By a. yssr^*'- 



Held in Bondage, 
gtrathmore. 
Ohandos. _ 
Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. . . 

OecU Oastlamaina'a 

Ti^cotxin. I Puck. 

FoUe Farine. 

A Doff of Flanders. 

fticweL^ I 8i«^ 

Princess Napraxine. 

Ariadne 



Two Uttla Woodsi 

Shoea. 
In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. I BufBno. 
Pipistrello. 
A village Commune. 
BimbL I Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Otbmar. 
InMaramma. 
Byrlin. I Ouildero! 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 



„A I XWO useuaerB. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 
OenUeandB^^ple^^gg PAYN. 

LostSJrMa^berd^l H^Ji8gW*Ji^ 



■ aoafc DAA j am — > — ""o ^'"•^ "^^ I 

Less Black than WeTa 

Painted. 
A Confidential Agoit. 
A Orape from a Thorn. 
In PeiU and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir- 
By Proxy. n»idga. 
The Canon's Ward. 

*-*^''lg^WILLPAVNB. 

'"^y MrrCAMPBELL PRAED. 

OutUw and Lawmaker. I Mra. Tregaskiss. 
^S)u^iMn».<Sbkaxd. I ^^,^_ 

^^ ^, <i. ^^iCE. 



Glow-worm Tales. 
The Talk of the Tovn 
Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash Only. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the W 
Sunny Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 



y 



HATTO ft WiNDUS, I 



By CHARLES READB. 



iy Mrs. J. n. RIDDELU 

^'amelib rives. 

e^p'. w. robinson. 

Bj DORA 'rUSSEUU "" 

rr SwatUiaui. f n> DriR «r rut. 



I St. AUrtln'a Lane. Londoii, W.C 
By T. W. SPEianT. 



BySoFlN ; 



t' KEw LE 



B SEROEANT. 



By T. 
"bv ALAN ST._AUBYN._ 



t ST. A 



of IrlallT. I la tMK at 



By JOHN STAFFORD. 
By R. A. 5TBRNDALB. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 

by anthony trollopb.' 
ollSKT' 



'.L' 



Uy FRANCES E. TROLLOI 

By IVAN TURaENIEPPTftc 
—'— ' — E Fcnlni nsniwa. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



ToiD DAWy«r AbnM. I 

By C. C. FRASBR-TVTLER. 
""* By SARAH TYTLER. 



^d. ISM 

y ALLEN UPI 



_, UPWARD. 

-iiBuaBHBg^D«tOv«n| Th* rrijua of flolUltu 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

E^ WILLIAM WeStALL. 

" ° By ATHA WESTBURY, 

By JOHN STRANQE WINTER. 

By 'maROARET WYNMAN. 



By HAWLEY smart. 



By ARTE M US WARD. 
Votd OvBiilita. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 
By HAMILTON aVD^. 

By MARY ALBERT. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



.■. BESANTand J. RICa 

Hortlboj By OflU'i Arbou, 
'1. abuplAlii or OiA FI«BL 

r WALTER BESANT. 



r B. LESTER ARNOLD. 
SHELSIEY BEAUCHAMP. 






By |i.NVftl»»ae, tTOSSS" 
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Two-Shillwo VovKLSr-continued, 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Ombp Mm. I Ohroidclw of » 



gaTSft Lif« 



BY 



Land. 
BRET HARTB. 



Namu'i 



.1 



OAUf omiftB Btortot. 

QAbrlfll Oonroy. 

n« Lack of Botfiag 

Ombp. 
AiiHelrMof BodDog.. — 

By HAROLD BRYDGES. 

Vkolo Bam at Home. 

By ROBERT 

Bhadow of the Bwwd. 
A Clilld of Nature. 
Ood and the Man. 
Love Me for Erer. 
Foxglove Manor. 
dMlCMter of the MliM. 
Annan Water, 



I KanUa. 



A jhyllii oi the Sierru. 



A Waif of the Pl*ln«. 
A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. 



BUCHANAN. , 
The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. . , 
The New Ahelard. 
Matt. 

The Heir of Llnne. 
Woman and the Man. 



By HALL_CAJNE^ 

The Bhadow of aOrlme. 



The Deemfter. 



^'*^"^y"S£iiiander CAMERON. 
Ornbe of the 'Blaoh Prince.' 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 

n-fl5^re Evw. I JuUete Guardian. 

"**^'' By HAYDEli CARRUTH. 

TheAdvengM^of^JgOne.^ CLARE. 

Por the lK)ye of a Law. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

w£ Paal^FerroU Killed his Wife. 
'^ By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
viM Core of Bottle. I The Bed Saltan. 

"^ bJ C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

"sy^MWr & PRANCES COLLINS. 



Bweet Anne Page 

Tituismigration. 

g^^ligSnighttoMId 

A^lWt with Fortune 



Bweet and Twenty. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me PaJee. 
Blackuuth and Bcholar 
Frances. 



*'*'*S'yWILKiE COLLINS. 



No Name. 

Antontna. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

fiaMorMr8.T 

The New Magdalen. 

The Proaen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted HoteL 

A Eogue's Life. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
BrexT Inch a Soldier. ^ ^ ^ ,, 

By BUTTON COOK. 
. „ ^ I Paul Posters Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet g^thj^^^-^Bmok j Mounta^ 

TheAdventures^ofa^a^^^gaL^^ 



The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Pinch. 
The Fallen Leayes. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Sdenee. 
•I Say Nor 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Noyels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Loye. 



Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Village Tales and Jungle 



Tragedies. 

:yples. 



By 

Pretty Miss Neville. 
Diana Barrinfton. 

•To Let.' 

A Bird of Passage. 

"^By^AXPHONSB DAUDET. 

The BTsngellst ; or, Port SalvaUon. 

^ ERASMUS DAWSON. 
Xbe Ponntain ol Youtti. 

By JAMES DE mVA-E. 



By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Oar Lady of Tean. I Otrce's Lovers. 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
Bketchei {y Boa. I Nicholas Hlckleby. 

OUver Twist. I 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-H«iter. I VS^f^i^J^^^^ 

Tracked and Taken. From Information Be 

Caught at Last I 
Wantedl ^ „ ^^ 
Who Poistmed Hetty 

DuncanT . ^ 
lf«.ii from Manchester. 

ADetecttve's Triumphs ^„^« 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. I Archie Lo'eiJ- ^ 
By M. BETHAM-BDWARDS. 

'•"^'By EDWARD 'eQOLESTON. 

^^' By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
TheNewinstress. I .The Bger Lily. 

Witness to the Deed. I «^ . , _. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 



ceived. 
Tracked to Do<wi. 
Link by Link 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Dark Deeds. 
Biddies Bead. 



Second Mrs. Tlltotoon. 

Seventy -ftve Brooke 

Street. _ ^ . 
The Lady of BrantoBie 



Bella Donna. 

Never Forgotten. 

Polly. 

Fatal Zero. - -, 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
Strange Secrets. . ^ . . « 

By ALBANY DB FONBLANQUB. 

'^ BrR. B. FRANCILLON. 



King or Knave T 
Romances of the Law. 
Hopes of Band. 
A Dog and his ShadM 



Olympia. 

One by One. 

A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. „^,^ 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Beth's Brothers Wife. I The Lawton Girl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Pandurang Hart. 

By HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. ^..^«««» 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

"^'^^VrdlLBERTGAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

■' In Honour Bound. 

Flower of the Forest 
The Braes of Yarrow 



Robin Gray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Gold. 



The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead and Stream 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



What wiU World SajT 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures ween. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 

Che Dead Heart. - 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austins Quests. The l^sard of 
imnkmm Duke. Mountain. 

'•"•■gr'ERNBST GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress, I The Foiaioker. 

■^"■^to henry' OREVILLB. 

^"••'^IpTEClu'QWUPPiTH. 

Oorinthla Maraiion. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days of his Vanity. 

^y JOHN If ABBERTON. 
Brueton's*Bayou. I Oonntrr Luck. 

»»««^^ ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
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iy THOMAS HARDY. 

Or«enwood Tree. 

. BERWICK HARWOOD. 

EarL 

JULIAN HAWTHORNB. 

Beatrix Randolph, 
ttin. Loye— or a Name. 

Pool David Poindaxter's Dif- 

pm. appearance. 

Btrome. The Spectre of the 

Camera. 

Sir ARTHUR HBLPS. 

ron. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Juggler. 

(y HENRY HERMAN. 
lady. 

By HEADON HILL. 

e Detectiye. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Blony. 

Mrs. CASHEL HOBY. 

■ Creed. 

Mrs. OBOROB HOOPER. 

of Bahy. 

ly TIOHB HOPKINS. 

re and Duty. 

r Mrs. HUNOBRPORD. 

all Forlorn. A Modem Circe. 
I Vile. Lady Vemeri Flii^t. 

The Eed.HoiiM l^stery 
Itmggle. 

Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

b'alfodeL I Self-Condemned. 
Person. | The Leaden Oaaket. 

)y JEAN INOELOW. 

I Free. 

By WM. JAMESON. 

fty* HARRIETT JAY. 

loUeen. | Queen of Connau^t. 

y MARK KERSHAW. 

Mti and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

ame. | Passion's Slavt. 

±ig of the Bell Barry. 



By JOHN 

lys. 

y B. LYN 

imball. 

WeULost. 

shLordf 

BW. 



LEYS. 



y HENRY 

rce. 
JUSTIN 

Disdain. 

Heighboun. 

s Daughter. 

m, 

iford. 

thrope. 

y HUaH 



N LINTON. 

The Atonement of Learn 

Dundas. 
With a Silken Thread. 
Bebel of the Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 
The One Too Many. 
W. LUCY. 



MCCARTHY. 

Oamiola. 
Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Bed Diamonds. 
MACCOLL^ 
jer's Sealed Packet. 

lEOROB MACDONALD. 

dSnow. 

AONBS MACDONELL. 

udns. 

THARINB S. MACQUOID. 

ye. I Lost Bose. 

(y W. H. MALLOCK. 

of the Wae- 1 Th» JTew BepubUc 



^ By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Open I Sesame I ' " ~ 



7 



»r iT*, - j^r-i i I ^ Harvest of Wild Data 

Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 

By J. MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-dosen Daughters. 

^ _ By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

_ By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The ICan who was Ctood. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt Bectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Stories Weird and Won- 1 From the Bosom of the 

derful. I Deep. 

The Dead Man's Secret. | 

By D.^ CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Uttle Girl 
Time's Bevenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst PerlL 



A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. 

Old Blasers Hero. 

Hearts. 

Th» Way of the World. 

Cynic Fortune. 

^ By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Traveller Betums. I The Bishops' BiUe. 
Paul Jones's Alias. | *^ 

PX, HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Blufl. | A Song of Sixpenee. 

By HUME NISBBT. 

' Bali Up I ' I Dr.Bemard St. Vlneeni. 

-w ^fiy ALICE O'HANLON. 

The unforeseen. | Chance t or Fate T 

By OBOROES OHNET. 

Dr. Bameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last Love. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. The Greatest Heiress in 

The Primrose Path. England. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 

Phosbe's Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Oastlemaine'sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Faxine. 

ADogofFlanden. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Piucess HawraxJna. 

In a Winter Oily. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 



TwoLll Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. 
BimbL 
Plpistrello. 
A village Oonunmio. 
Wanda. 
Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
InMaremms. 
Ouilderoy. 
BuiBno. 
Syrlin. 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 
Ouida's Wisdom. Wit 
and Pathos. 



By MARGARET AONBS PAUL 

Gentle and Simple. 

By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lorelace. 

By BDOAR A. POB. 
The Mystery of Marie Boget. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
The Bomance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard 

^^ ^ By B. C. PRICE. 

VUentina. I Mxa.lAa^KMfutieu.'UsK^ 

Tha ToT«\gii«s«. \ ^^^niiA^ 

XiM IBaacweVi^a ftS!w;ft&s(ma. 
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TwO-ShZLUNO NOVBL8— «Ofrf«ll«Ai. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 

;'sT«ior. 



A OovmtT FMailj. 
A*H«rK«rc7. 

OMU'aTryrt. 

ThA COynrdi of Olyffe. 

TlM Foctor BrotlMn. 

FoVBdDMd. 

TlM BMt of Hib — di. 

Waltors Word. 

HaItw. 

Fallen FortaBOB. 

Hunorou Bterlio. 

«300B«w»rd. 

▲ Marine BMddoBM. 

Kirk Abbey. 

8f Prosjr. 
BderOneBooC 
Hl«h8ptrite. 
Oarljoa'a Tear. 
FromBzUe. 
ForOaihOnlj. 
Kit. 
Tbe Gaaoa'a Ward. 



The Talk of 11m TMm. 
HoUdaf Taaka. 
A Perfect Treararo. 
What He Ckwt Her. 
A Oonfldentlal AfOBt. 
Olow-worm Talea. 
The Burnt KUlloB. 
BvnnT Stories. 
Lost sir Xauincberd. . 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
The Family Bcu>egraco. 
Gwendoline's Hanreet. 
Like Father, Like Bon. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Not Wooed, bnt Won. 
Less Black than We're 

Fainted. 
Some Private Ylewa. 
A Orwe firom« Thorn. 
The Mystery of Mir- 

brUfe. 
The Word and the WUL 
A Prince of the Blood. 
A Trying Patient. 



By CHARLES RBADB. 

It is H«T«r Too Late to A TerriUeTemptntlOB. 

Fool Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 
Hard Gash. 
Bingleheart and Donbla- 

face. 
Good Stories of Men and 

other Animals. 
Peg WolBngton. 
Orlflth Oannt. 
A Perilous Beerai. 
A BimpletOB. 
Beadiana. 
A Woman-Hater. 



Christie Johnstone. 
The Double Marriage. 
Fut Totoself in His 

Plaoe 
Lore Me Little. Love 

Me Long. 
The Cloister and the 

Hearth. 
The Course of Tree 

Love. 
The JUt. 
The AutoUognn^ of 

a Thief. 

By Mrs. J. 

Weird Btoriet. 
FMry Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's 
flardenPar^. 

By AMBLIB 

Baxban Derug. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. | The Hands of Justiee. 

By JAMBS RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. | Schools and Scholars, 
flraoe Batmaign's Sweetheart. 

By W. CLARK RUSSBLL. 



H. RIDDBLL. 

The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery inPalace. 

Ckurdens. 
The Hun's Curse. 
Idle Tales. 

RIVBS. 



The Romance of Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide 

Sea. 



Bound the Galley Fire. 

OntheFo'k'sleHead. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Vojtkgt to the Ctepe. 

A Book for the Ham- 
mock. 

The Mystery of the 
'Ocean Star.' 

By OBOROB AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Gasuii^t and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. I The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. | 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather. I Sebastian. 
TheHifdiMills. Margaret and EUia- 

Heart Salvage. I beOi. 

By^OBORaB R. SIMS. 

Tinkletop's Grime. 

Zeph. 

My Two Wives. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The 10 Commandments. 

SKBTC1\LB\. 



Boguei and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary JMM'i Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
DnunM of Life. 

By ARTHUR 

AiUteblnthe Dark. 



Back to Life. 

The LoudwaterTragedy. 

Bnrgo's Romance. 

Quittance in FulL 

A Husband from the Sea 

ST. AUBYN. 

I To Wm Own Master. 
I Orchard Damerel 



By HAWLBY SMART. 

inthouft Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 

The Mysteries «f Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 

By ALAN 

A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of Bt.Benedict's 

By R. A. STERNDALB. 

The AfiB^ian Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Hew Arabian Hights. | Prince Otto. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Oresslda. I The VlolinPUyar. 

Proud Maisie. | 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

TUes Cor the Marines. | Old Stories Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOP& 

Diamond Cut Diamond. ^ 

By P. ELEANOR TrMLLOPB. 

Like 8h4^ upon tite I Anne Fumeas. 
Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Fran Frohmaan. The Land-Leagners 

Marion Fay. _ . - _ 

Kept in the Dark. 

John Caldigate. 

The Way We Live How. 



The American Senator. 
Mr. Bcarboroughl 

Family. 
GoldenLion of Granpert 



By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

FameU's roily. 

By IVAN TURGENIEPP, Ac 

Stories tnm Foreign Hovelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Uf e on the MOssisi^ 
The Prince and to* 

Pauper. 
A Tankee at the Coort 

of King Arthur. ^ 
The £1,000,000 Bsak- 

Hote. 



TYTLER. 

The Huguenot FaaUf. 
The Blackball Ghorta 
What SheCameThDMipk 
Beauty and the Beut 
Oitoyenne Jaq:ueliB«. 



\ 



A Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Bnckleberry flnn. 
MarkTwain's Sketchea. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
StAlen White Elephant. 

By C C. PRASBR-TYTLER. 

Judith. 

By SARAH 
The Bride's Pass. 
Buried Diamonds. 
St. Mungo's City. 
LadvBeU. 
Hoblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 

WASSBRMANN. 

The Marquis of Carab4s. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust>Money. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. I Regimental Legeada. 

By H. P. WOOD. 
The Passenger ttom Scotland Yard. 
The Bnglisliman of the Rue Cain. 
By Lady WOOD. 
Sabina. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong ; or. Lore and Theology. 

By EDMUND YATES. 
T!iMV«tVxni Hope. I Castaway. 
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